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BANKING AND CURRENCY.—PART 1.* 


As the expediency of renewing or 
modifying the charter of the Bank of 
Ireland, must be decided upon by 
parliament in the approaching session, 
and as the subject of Joint Stock 
Banks, and banking in general will 
naturally occupy a considerable degree 
of public attention, we have resolved 
to place before our readers a review 
of the evidence that has been laid 
before parliamentary committees, and 
the principal opinions worthy of notice 
that have been entertained on the 
subject. To some of our readers a 
portion of this article may seem too 
elementary,—it may appear superflous 
to explain or prove principles about 
which no doubt can or ought to exist. 
But before examining the conduct of 
the banks already established, or the 
laws by which they are regulated, it 
is necessary to lay down some fixed 
principles by which we should judge 
of that conduct and those laws, and 
this cannot be done without some 
inquiry into the nature of banking, 
and the utility of banks, and what is 
the proper duty which they ought 
to perform if well regulated, and what 
are the services which they ought not 
to be called upon to perform, and 
which they cannot attempt without 
danger to themselves and injury to 
the public. We shall, therefore, pre- 
face our observations upon the reports 
on banking by a short account of the 


* Repost from the Committee of Secrecy on the Bank of England Charter. 
Report from the Secret Committee on Joint Stock Banks. 


nature of banking in general, which 
we hope will not prove unacceptable 
to such of our readers as may not 
have had time or inclination to study 
those voluminous reports. In our 
references to the reports at the head 
of this article we shall merely dis- 
tinguish them by the years in which 
they were published. 

The banker is the intermediate agent 
between those who have money to spare 
for a short period, and those who want 
money which they expect to replace 
quickly. By his means the capital of 
the community is more advantageously 
distributed among its members than if 
such loans were conducted without his 
intervention. Ifany person wants money 
or capital, which it is necessary for him 
to retain for a considerable length of 
time, he may procure it, if he knows 
any person in possession of spare capital 
and willing to lend it to him, and to 
trust to his integrity for repayment, 
or if he has any security to offer 
which he may give as a pledge to the 
lender to ensure him the return of 
his money. In those cases the loans 
are generally made by persons who 
have a certain quantity of capital, for 
which they cannot find any active 
employment, and from which, instead 
of consuming it unproductively, they 
wish to derive a permanent income. 
In such cases the affair can be trans- 
acted without the aid of a banker. 
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But there is also in every civilized 
country a large quantity of wealth 
for which the possessors can find no 
immediate employment, and which at 
the same time they intend to invest or 
to spend after some short uncertain 
period. This is the case to some extent 
with every man who has money in the 
morning which he does not spend 
before night. However, if he is likely 
to want it soon, it is better for him 
to keep it in his own possession even 
at the risk of loss and robbery, than 
to lend it to a person who may not be 
able to repay it when it is called for. 
Indeed, a loan for such an uncertain 
period would be of little use to a 
person in trade, who might be more 
embarrassed by the sudden call for 
“repayment, than he was assisted by 
the loan; and security to the lender 
would be out of the question, as it 
would not be worth the trouble and 
expense of investigating the security. 
Those sums, however, become useful 
to the public through the intervention 
of abanker. When a bank of deposit 
is established by persons whose wealth 
and integrity inspire the public with 
confidence that they are ready at any 
moment to pay all demands upon them, 
persons who have spare money for 
which they have no present employ- 
ment, can secure themselves against 
all risk of loss or robbery by lodging 
it in the bank. In addition to the 
advantage of this security, the owner 
of money lodged at the bank has, 
without the trouble or risk of carrying 
it about with him, the same use of 
his money as if he had it in his purse, 
for by an engagement with the bank, 
which, in the absence of any express 
contract is implied by law, the bank 
is bound, as soon as they are pre- 
sented, to honour his drafts to the 
full amount of the money which he 
has lodged there. Thus, if he has 
£500 in the bank, he may make pur- 
chases or payments in any part of the 
town with the same facility as if he 
had the money in his purse; he pays 
by a draft, which the person who 
receives it presents to the bank, and 
there receives the amount in cash, or 
has it transferred to his credit if he 
keeps an account there. Sometimes 
the same draft passes like money 
through several hands before it is 
presented for payment, The advan- 
tages which a depositor naturally de- 
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rives from his account with the bank, 
is, that while his money remains com- 
pletely at his disposal, it is secured 
from all danger of loss or robbery. 
Sometimes a bank offers additional 
inducements to persons to become 
depositors, either by allowing interest 
on deposits, or by refusing to discount 
for persons who do not keep accounts 
there. The profit of the bank of 
deposit is derived from this source. 
Those who keep accounts with them 
have sometimes more, and sometimes 
less money there, but it is expected, 
and sometimes it is a matter of express 
stipulation, that they should keep a 
certain average balance there in pro- 
portion to the amount of the drafts 
which they draw. This balance need 
not be always there ; it may be some- 
times less and sometimes more. A 
balance of £800 for three months, and 
of £400 for nine months, would be 
deemed an average balance of £500 
for the year. Where a bank has 
numerous customers, these balances 
form a large sum liable to very trifling 
fluctuations, the drafts of one man 
being compensated by the lodgments 
of another. Experience teaches the 
banker what sum it is necessary to 
keep in hands to answer all probable 
demands upon him, and the rest of 
the money lodged with him by his 
customers he invests in such a manner 
as to secure to himself the fair profits 
of his trade. These investments are 
made, either by lending money on bills 
or other securities, in which case the 
operations of the banker have, as it 
were, added that amount to the capital 
of the country, by lending to persons 
engaged in business that money which 
should otherwise have lain idle in the 
hands of those who lodged it with the 
bank ; or sometimes the bank invests 
a portion of its lodgments in govern- 
ment securities, in which case the 
public derives the same advantage 
from its employments, as it sets free 
for the purposes of trade the same 
amount of capital which individuals 
would otherwise have had invested 
in the same securities. 

This service, performed by banks of 
deposit, is very generally admitted ; 
but it is not always observed that this 
addition to the capital of the country 
is made by the more economical me. 
dium of exchange, introduced by those 
hanks. While the utility of banks of 
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issue is universally recognised, by sub- 
stituting a cheaper for a more expen- 
sive circulating medium, viz. paper 
for gold; the services of the same 
kind, performed by banks of deposit, 
are frequently overlooked ; and yet by 
their means a reduction, the extent of 
which very few appreciate, is made in 
the amount of the circulating medium 
required for the wants of the country. 
The amount of this reduction is nearly 
equal to all the deposits in all the 
banks. This will be readily admitted, 
if we reflect that the deposit made by 
each individual is of that money only, 
which if there were no banks of de- 
posit, he should keep at home in cash. 
The existence of a bank of deposit 
never prevents a man from employing 
or investing his capital in any eligible 
manner, it merely prevents him from 
keeping it idle in his purse or strong 
box. Thus, all the money lodged in 
any particular bank would have lain 
in specie in the hands of the deposi- 
tors, and all its services are fully per- 
formed by the much smaller sum 
which the banker finds it necessary to 
keep in his chest to answer occasional 
demands. The extent to which this 
reduction in the circulating medium 
may be made by banks of deposit, 
must depend very much upon the ha- 
bits of the people and the rules of the 
banks. If every person kept an ac- 
count with the bank, and if drafts for 
the smallest sums were usual, and were 
permitted, all the internal trade of the 
country could be carried on without 
any money. Every person who now 
has any money, would then have it to 
his credit at the bank, and would 
make all his payments by drafts in- 
stead of money. This assumed state 
of things is imaginary, and will never 
come to pass; Many persons cannot 
keep an account with a bank, their 
transactions are so small, or of such 
a nature that their custom would not 
remunerate a bank for the trouble of 
keeping an account with them, and 
many persons, especially those not en- 
gaged in trade, do not think it worth 
while to keep a deposit account with a 
bank ; besides, it is not customary to 
pay small sums by drafts ; such pay- 
ments would be frequently inconve- 
nient to the person receiving them, 
and many banks even fix a sum, below 
which they will not permit drafts to 
be drawn upon them. The use of 
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money or circulating medium of some 
kind is, therefore, required to make 
those smaller payments, and also to 
conduct the exchanges of those who 
do not keep an account with any 
bank. 

Money is generally made of gold 
and silver, which, from their great 
natural value, and other qualities, are 
very well adapted for that purpose. 
We are not to suppose that the value 
ot the precious metals arises chiefl 
from their being the materials of which 
money is made ; on the contrary, this 
employment of them adds no more to 
their value than any other use which 
should consume an equal quantity, 
and thus occasion an equal demand 
for them. Much of the precious me- 
tals is purchased for other purposes, 
and is paid for at the same price as 
that which passes as money, and gold 
was more valuable than it is at the 
present day, at a time when its use as 
money was unknown. Silver money 
was coined long before gold, and yet 
in those early periods gold was many 
times more valuable than silver of 
equal weight. 

But although the precious metals 
are well adapted to their use as a me- 
dium of exchange, and are adopted 
for that purpose in all civilized coun- 
tries, and thus serve as a universal 
medium: of exchange, yet their em- 
ployment as money is the source of 
some loss and inconvenience. In the 
first place their weight, even that of 
gold, renders them an inconvenient 
medium for the payment of very large 
sums. 7,000 sovereigns are about a 
hundred weight avoirdupois, and an 
unpractised person could not reckon 
that sum, without danger of mistake, 
in much less time than an hour. This 
great weight of metallic money makes 
the transmission of it, from place to 
place, a matter of considerable ex- 

nse. The inconveniences arising 
rom the weight of money are in a 
great measure remedied by the use of 
banks of deposit, and bills of exchange. 
Very large sums of money are almost 
invariably paid by drafts, and trans- 
mitted by bills. 

In the second place, the employment 
of such an expensive material as gold 
and silver, in the making of money, 
costs the nation a considerable sum 
annually. If the circulation of the 
country amounts to one hundred milk 
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lions, and if the ordinary rate of pro- 
fit is five per cent. this circulation will 
cost the country five millions a-year: 
for a capital, which would yield that 
annual profit, is diverted from other 
urposes, to be employed as a circu- 
ating medium. Besides, it is com- 
puted that the ordinary wear of the 
coins, and the losses by shipwrecks, 
&c. amount to two per cent. annually, 
and thus the currency of one hundred 
millions will cost the state seven mil- 
lions annually, viz. five millions by 
loss of profit, and two millions actual 
expense, to keep up the currency to 
its original amount. 

The use of this expensive instru- 
ment of exchange is very much dimi- 
nished by the operations of banks of 
issue, i. e. banks which issue their 
own notes, payable on demand, and 
transferrable from hand to hand, with- 
out indorsement. 


“ When the people of any particular 
country have such confidence in the for- 
tune, probity, and prudence of a particu- 
lar banker, as to believe that he is always 
ready to pay upon demand such of his 
promissory notes as are liable to be at 
any time presented to him; those notes 
come to have = currency as gold and 
silver money, from the confidence that 
such money can at any time be had for 
them. A particular banker lends among 
his ctistomers his own notes, to the ex- 
tent, we sball suppose, of a hundred 
thousand pounds. As those notes serve 
all the purposes of money, his debtors 
pay him the same interest as if he had 
ent them.so much money; this interest 
is the source of his gain, Though some 
of those notes are continually coming 
back upon him for payment, part of them 
continue to circulate for months and 
years together; though he has generally 
in circulation, therefore, notes to the ex- 
tent of a hundred thousand pounds, 
twenty thousand pounds in gold and sil- 
ver, may frequently be a sufficient provi- 
sion for answering occasional demands. 
By this operation, therefore, twenty thou- 
sand pounds in gold and silver perform 
all the functions which a hundred thou- 
sand could otherwise have performed.” — 
Wealth of Nations, Book 2, chapter 2. 


According to this view of the mat- 
ter, the banker, whether he keeps a 
bank of issue, or of deposit, exercises 
a very profitable trade, and one that is 
very easily conducted. The opinion 
practically entertained by the public 
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is, that all men by nature know how 
to conduct a bank, as well as to drive 
a gig or manage a farm. The banker 
of deposit has nothing to do but to 
accept the money of all who are wil- 
ling to lend it to him without interest, 
and to lend it to persons whose cha- 
racter for probity and wealth ensures 
its repayment. The banker of issue 
may discount every good bill that is 
brought to him, and makes a certain 
profit by obtaining interest in exchange 
for his own notes, which cost him no- 
thing. Both must exert this much 
caution, to reserve a supply of cash 
bearing a certain proportion to their 
liabilities, and to lend their money 
only to persons likely to repay it. The 
former rule enables them to satisfy the 
demands of their creditors, the latter 
prevents them from suffering by the 
dishonesty, or insolvency of their 
debtors. 

We shall not now enquire into the 
justice of the public opinion respect- 
ing the facility of conducting a bank 
of deposit. Perhaps, when once such 
a bank is well established, and in good 
credit, it may be conducted very safely 
on a system of mere routine. But 
with a bank of issue the case is widely 
different. There is a limit to the 
quantity of paper money which can 
circulate in any country. A certain 
quantity only is required for transact- 
ing the exchanges that are daily made. 
This quantity does not depend upon 
the wishes of the bankers; but is de- 
termined by the amount and value of 
the business that is done, and the man- 
ner in which that business is con- 
ducted. 


“ Should “the circulating medium at 
any time exceed that sum, as the excess 
could neither be sent abroad, nor be em- 
ployed in the circulation of the country, 
it must immediately return upon. the 
banks to be exchanged for gold and silVer. 
Many people would immediately perceive 
that they had more of this paper than 
was necessary for transacting their busi- 
ness at home, and as they could not send 
it abroad, they would immediately de- 
mand payment of it from the banks; 
when this superfluous paper was con- 
verted into gold and silver, they could 
easily find a use for it by sending it 
abroad; but they could find none while it 
remained in the shape of paper. There 
would immediately, therefore, be a run 
upon the banks to the whole extent of 
this superfluous paper.” 
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We have cited the above passage 
from Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, as a remarkable instance of an 
important truth arrived at through the 
medium of false reasoning. Smith is 
perfectly correct in his doctrine that 
the excess of paper issued will return 
upon the bank, and that the gold* thus 
procured will be exported; but his 
proof of this proposition is erroneous, 
and it is important to notice the error, 
as the same proof has been relied upon 
by many other writers for the purpose 
of demonstrating an erroneous propo- 
sition respecting inconvertible paper 
money. According to Smith, the 
reason why the excess of paper returns 
to the bank is this—‘ Many people 
would immediately perceive that they 
had more of this paper than was neces- 
sary for transacting their business at 
home, and as they could not send it 
abroad, they would immediately de- 
mand payment of it from the banks.” 
The wants and wishes of men are 
not so easily satisfied, and we believe 
that an over issue never led many men 
to perceive that they had more bank 
notes than were necessary for trans- 
acting their business at home. On 
the contrary, even in case of an over 
issue, most men will complain that they 
have not as much money as they think 
is necessary for transacting their busi- 
nes3, i. ¢., for paying their debts, and 
buying whatever articles they desire to 
possess. 

The following is the process by 
which an excess of paper is returned 
to the bank :—The persons who obtain 
the money in the first instance from 
the bank, are thereby enabled to make 
various purchases either for the pur- 
poses of commerce or consumption, 
from which they should otherwise be 
obliged to abstain. This gives a 


general impulse to trade, money cireu- 
lates more freely, and the banker’s 
notes are distributed among all classes 
of society, according to their respective 
riches. Every man finds himself in 
possession of more money, and able 
to make greater purchases than before. 
The increased demand enables the 
sellers to raise their prices. This 
rise of prices is generally proportional 
to the over issue, so that the increased 
quantity of money is not able to 
transact more exchanges or to pur- 
chase more goods than the former 
quantity. Thus no man finds himself 
in possession of more money than he 
wants to transact his business at home. 
He who has ten pounds where he for« 
merly would have had but nine, does 
not find himself possessed of a super- 
fluous pound, since with the ten pounds 
he cannot purchase more goods than 
he formerly could have procured for 
nine. If an addition of one-ninth is 
made to the quantity of circulating 
medium, while the wants of the com- 
munity remain the same, prices will 
rise in the same proportion, and the 
entire increased currency will be worth 
in exchange only as much as the former 
smaller currency was worth. In other 
words, the currency is depreciated, or 
becomes less valuable in the proportion 
of nine to ten. If the paper currency 
is inconvertible, that is, if there is no 
person bound to redeem it at a fixed 
quantity of gold, silver, or some other 
valuable commodity, there is no limit 
to the extent to which this depreciation 
may proceed, if the over issues are in- 
creased. There have been instances of 
paper money issued under the authority 
of government, and made a legal tender, 
becoming depreciated to the extent of 
400 per cent.+ 

But if this paper money is conver- 


* Not gold and silver, for owing to the nature of our silver coins, which pass for 
more than they are intrinsically worth, silver money is never exported from England. 

+ In 1797 the bank of Austria was exempted from the necessity of paying in specie. 
The consequence was a great over-issue, and depreciation of the currency, until, in 
1810, one florin in silver became worth from twelve to thirteen florins in paper, This 
alarming depreciation induced the government to diminish the quantity of paper money; 
and in 1811 it was reduced by law to the quantity of two hundred and twelve millions 
of florins. The consequence of this reduction of the issues was, that in May, 1812, 
the value of a paper florin was increased to 50 per cent. more than it had been two 
years before. The rapid fall in the.value of French assignats, notwithstanding the 
violent efforts made by the French government to keep up their value, is familiar to 
every person. In the fourth volume of Storch’s Political Economy, published at Paris 
in 1823, the reader will find a most accurate and interesting account of the various 
emissions of paper money that have taken place in Europe or America with the sanction 
of government, and the effects produced by over-issue at different periods. 
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tible, and the banks obliged to pay it 
on demand, a limit is quickly put to 
its depreciation by a process which 
must convince the most careless banker 
of the mischief likely to result from 
his over issues. The excess of currency 
raises the price at home of all goods, 
whether of domestic manufacture or 
imported from abroad. This rise of 
prices increases importation, and dis- 
courages exportation, and the balance 
of trade turns against the country; 
the exchanges fall, and gold, which is 
the only article that does not rise in 
price, is exported. Gold cannot rise 
in price, since the banker is always 
obliged to give the same quantity of 
gold in exchange for his notes. A 
very slight excess of paper money is 
sufficient to produce these results. An 
over issue of one-half per cent. or a 
fall in the exchanges* of the same 
amount, will generally lead to the 
exportation of gold. This demand 
for gold, and fall of the exchanges, 
caused by an excess of paper money, 
will be naturally preceded or accom- 
panied by a general rise of prices, 
which strongly marks the difference 
between this case and that to which 
we shall next advert. 

A deficient harvest exercises a more 
extended influence over the trade, and 
even over the currency of the country, 
than would at first be supposed pos- 
sible. The first effect of a scarcity of 
provisions is obvious to the most un- 

inking. It is to raise the price of 
food generally through the country, 
with not much greater difference of 

rice in different districts than would 
c sufficient to pay the expense of 
carriage from one part to the other. 
This consequence of a scarcity no 
man has ever yet denied, and it is 
almost the only one on which all are 
agreed. The effect of a scarcity on 
the wages of labour is not so obvious 
as its effect on the price of the pro- 
visions on which the labourer subsists, 
and on this point the most opposite 
opinions are entertained. Some econo- 
mists maintain that its effect must be 
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to raise the rate of wages. Their 
argument has the single merit of 
being brief and simple. The average 
wages of labour must, they say, be 
sufficient to support the labourer and 
his family in whatever he has been 
in the habit of considering the neces- 
saries of life. This first proposition 
is thus proved, for if the rate of wages 
was less than that above supposed, 
marriages would become less frequent 
or less fruitful among the labouring 
classes. The poorest among them 
would either be deterred from marriage 
by the prospect of the privations to 
which he would be exposed by.the 
burthen of a wife and family dependent 
upon him for their support, or if any 
are so improvident as to disregard this 
prospect, they will generally be unable 
to rear their children, who will perish 
from the various diseases produced by 
neglect and want. Thus the popula- 
tion will diminish until the rate of 
wages rises to its former level. Such 
is the argument usually relied upon 
to prove that the wages of labour 
depend on the habits of expense con- 
tracted by the labouring classes; its 
unsoundness, however, cannot, we 
think, escape the notice of any one 
who gives it an attentive examination. 
If it proves any thing, it would prove 
that the rate of wages could never 
fall in any country, for the labourers 
generally expend all their earnings in 
the maintenance of themselves and 
their families; their habits of expense 
have been therefore settled according 
to the average rate of wages, and there- 
fore, if the average raie of wages was 
regulated by those habiis, it could 
never fall: and yet the above argument 
has been generally adopted by those 
who maintain that population has a 
constant tendency to increase beyond 
the fheans of subsistence, and to pro- 
duce a constantly progressing diminu- 
tion of the wages of labour. But the 
fact is, that a fall of wages has generally 
no influence in retarding the increase 
of population. When wages fall in a 
country in which the labourers are in 


* The exchange with any country, with Paris for instance, is said to be at par when 
& bill payable in Paris, and which there would be worth a certain weight in gold, is 


equal in value to another bill payable in London for the same amount of gold. 


If the 


London bill is of less value, then the exchanges are said to be against London, and in 


favor of Paris, and to have fallen at London, and risen at Paris, 


The reader will at 


once perceive that the possible fall of exchange is nearly limited to the expense of 
transmitting money from the one country to the other, 
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the enjoyment.of something more than 
the bare necessaries of life, they will 
contract their expenses, and forego 
some of the enjoyments to which they 
have been accustomed, rather than 
follow the advice of the political econo- 
mists, and abstain from marriage. Even 
if the argument to which we are re- 
plying were valid, it would only apply 
to the average wages of labour, and 
would not throw the least light on the 
inquiry into the temporary effect likely 
to be produced by a casual circum- 
stance operating for a single season. 
For the reasons we shall presently 
mention, we believe that the effect of 
a scarcity is to lower the rate of 
wages. 

The secondary effects produced by 
a deficient harvest are different ac- 
cording as importation is or is not 
yy emma to supply the deficiency. 
f importation is prohibited, and the 
country is compelled to subsist upon 
the corn produced within itself, the rise 
in the price of provisions has the effect 
of transferring a certain sum of money 
from one set of men to another set. 
What the consumers lose the producers 
gain. In consequence of the desire 
which every man has to eat as much 
as before, he will give up some other 
expense, and spend more than usual 
upon provisions, rather than do with- 
out his usual supply of food. The 
competition thus created among the 
buyers will raise the price of corn more 
than in proportion to the deficiency 
in the harvest. The quantity con- 
sumed must be diminished in propor- 
tion to the diminished supply, while 
the price paid for it exceeds that paid 
for the greater quantity consumed in 
years of ordinary plenty. The pro- 
ducers gain by the increase of price 
that is paid for the entire supply. 
The consumers lose exactly the same 
sum, and suffer at the same time the 
inconvenience of being obliged to 
subsist upon less than their accus- 
tomed supply of provisions. How- 
ever, this inconvenience produces no 
general effect upon the state of trade ; 
it is merely a certain quantity of suffer- 
ing endured by a number of individuals. 
But the transfer of property from one 
class to another produces a slight de- 
rangement of the balance of profits in 
different trades. The producers of 


corn are richer, and able to purchase 
moreesthe consumers of corn are 
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poorer, and obliged to purchase less 
than in ordinary years. Hence those 
who produce or import goods to supply 
the wants of the former class, are 
enabled to raise their prices, and sell 
more goods, and make a greater profit 
than usual, while those who produce or 
import goods to supply the latter class, 
are obliged, in consequence of the 
diminished demand for their articles, 
to lower their prices, make fewer 
sales, and be content with smaller 
profits. It is true, that a certain 
proportion exists between the average 
profits of different trades, any excess 
in the gains of one trade inducing 
numbers to flock into it, until increased 
competition reduces its profits to a fair 
proportion with the rest. But it is 
evident, and the fact is notorious to 
all, that this does not prevent occa- 
sional variations of great magnitude 
in the profits of particular trades. 
Few men can change their occupations 
on a short notice, and many cannot 
change them at all. Any sudden 
change in any trade affects, therefore, 
in the first instance, only those who 
are engaged in it, by increasing or 
reducing their profits, and some time 
must elapse before this increase or 
reduction can be removed by any in- 
crease or diminution in the number of 
those who are to share the profits. 
Thus, for example, if the effect of the 
late change in the rate of postage be 
to double the consumption of letter 
paper, a rich harvest of increased 
profits will be reaped by those who 
are at present employed in the manu- 
facture and distribution of the article. 
The increased business will at first 
fall principally to those who are at 
present in the trade. A new person 
entering into the business would be 
destitute of the proper skill, and would 
want the connexions necessary to enable 
him to conduct it successfully. Ina 
year or two, however, profits will again 
find their level. 

As the consumers of corn, who are 
not producers of it, form the great mass 
of the community, including all the ar- 
tisans and poorer tradesmen, a deficient 
harvest obliges them to contract their 
expenses, and to consume less than 
heretofore of those commodities which 
are not absolutely necessary to their 
existence. Hence a slight diminution 
in the consumption of such articles as 
sugar, &c. which are the utmost luxuries 
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of the poor. However, as the farmers 
and landowners are enabled to increase 
their expenses by the same amount by 
which the other classes are compelled 
to retrench them, no very great de- 
rangement of trade is caused by a de- 
ficient harvest when the importation of 
corn is prohibited. But if corn is im- 
ported, the case is materially altered ; 
this importation considerably dimin- 
ishes the individual suffering arising 
from a scarcity of provisions, at the 
same time, that it produces a serious 
derangement in the balance of trade. 
A certain equilibrium exists between 
our average exports andimports. This 
is disturbed by the importation of corn. 
England suddenly demands a large 
quantity, perhaps 6 millions worth of 
corn. She may be ready to pay for 
them by her manufactures, but will 
those who sell it be willing to take 
those manufactures in exchange. Will 
the Prussian or Russian landowner, 
whose wealth has been suddenly in- 
creased, be content to expend his in- 
creased wealth in the purchase of an 
increased amount of English manufac- 
tures? We say that the contrary will 
take place, and that his habits will re- 
main unchanged, and his increase of 
wealth will be spent in nearly the same 
manner as his former income, that is to 
say, not one fiftieth part in the pur- 
chase of English goods. His country- 
men will, in the first instance, have the 
advantage of his increased expenditure. 
It will not be felt in England until 
after a long time, and passing through 
many channels. In this case the Eng- 
lish producer does not gain all that the 
English consumer loses by the deficient 
harvest, for as six millions are paid for 
foreign corn, that sum of money is paid 
by the consumers in addition to what- 
ever sum the producers receive. Thus 
the English have six millions less than 
usual to expend in the purchase of the 
commodities which they are accustomed 
to consume, while the inhabitants of 
the corn exporting countries have six 
millions more. An effect results ex- 
actly analogous to what we have already 
noticed as taking place on a deficient 
harvest when no importation is permit- 
ted. In this latter case, the producers 
have more, and the consumers less to 
spend, and the manufacturers and 
tradesmen who supply them respective- 
ly gain or lose by the altered condition 
of their customers. But when im- 
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portation is permitted, Prussia and 
Russia gain the six millions which 
England loses. In this respect, those 
countries may be considered the pro- 
ducers, and the English the consumers 
ofcorn. The commodities, therefore, 
which the Russians and Prussians con- 
sume, will rise in price, while those 
which the English use will undergo a 
reduction. But a very great propor- 
tion, much more than nineteen twenti- 
eths of the commodities consumed in 
any country, are the productions of that 
country. English manufactures will 
therefore fall, while Russian and Prus- 
sian goods will rise in price. This 
evil, after some time, works its own 
cure. The low price of English goods, 
injurious as it is to the English mer- 
chant and manufacturer, leads to an 
increased exportation, and an increased 
consumption of them by. foreigners. 
On the other hand, the high price of 
foreign goods leads to a diminished im- 
portation, and a diminished consump- 
tion of them in England. Thus the 
market for the goods of one country is 
contracted, and that for the goods of 
the other is enlarged, and this state of 
things must continue until prices are 
gradually brought to the level, at 
which they stood previous to the de- 
rangement occasioned by the importa- 
tion of foreign corn. 

In the observations which we have 
made on the effects of a deficient har- 
vest, we have taken no notice of money, 
or the consequences of using it as an 
instrument of exchange. The effects 
which we have mentioned would be 
produced, if exchanges were all con- 
ducted by barter. The demonstration 
is perfectly independent of any allusion 
to the instrument of exchange, and the 
results will be the same whatever be 
the instrument of exchange in use, and 
whatever be the system of currency 
established. It will throw some light 
upon the subject of this article to ex- 
amine how this effect is produced by 
the instrumentality of our present sys- 
tem of currency. 

When we require several millions 
worth of corn from the continent, this 
want of ours does not immediately pro- 
duce in the inhabitants of the continent 
a demand for that amount of English 
goods in addition to their usual con- 
sumption. The balance of exchange 
is thus deranged, and England buying 
more than it-sells, becomes the debtor 
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to the continent for the difference. 
The exchanges turn against us. A 
bill on England becomes of less value 
than a bill for the same sum of money 
payable on the continent. The effect 
of this is to encourage exportation, and 
discourage importation. If the ex- 
changes are 5 per cent. against Eng- 
land, the merchant who sends his goods 
to a foreign port and sells them for a 
bill for £100 payable there, receives 
what is in fact equivalent to £105 at 
home, since his foreign bill for £100 
will sell for a bill for £105 payable in 
England. His profit is increased by 
the difference of the exchanges, and 
reserving the usual profits, he can af- 
ford to sell them cheaper by that sum 
than when the exchanges are at par. 
The reverse of this happens to the im- 
porter who loses by the difference of 
exchange, and who cannot realize his 
usual profit, unless he adds the ex- 
change to the price at which he usually 
sells his goods. As the exporting mer- 
chant can afford to reduce the price of 
English manufactures in the foreign 
market, he is enabled to sell a greater 
quantity there than before. A diminu- 
tion of price always leads to an in- 
creased consumption. However, this 
fall of exchange is never so great as to 
lead immediately to an increase of ex- 
portation sufficient to bring it back to 
par. Every one by his own experience 
can tell how slight an influence a fall 
of 5 per cent. has over his consumption 
of any foreign article; and in cases 
where there isa fixed duty which must 
be paid in the currency of the country, 
the exporting merchant cannot afford 
to sell his goods to the consumers at a 
reduction corresponding to the fall in 
the exchanges. But while English 
goods, if exported in too great quanti- 
ties, will glut the foreign markets, and 
fall in price soas to entail a loss to the 
exporting merchant, there is an article 
which will not fall in price, and which 
can always be exported in considerable 
quantities at a comparatively trivial 
expense. This article is bullion, the 
raw material of which money is made. 
The merchant who exports bullion 
when the exchanges are against us, 
makes a profit equal to the difference 
of the exchanges, minus the expenses 
of freight and insurance. These latter 
expenses are very small. In the evi- 
dence upon the Bank af England char- 
ter, No, 3,560, the expense of transmit- 
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ting gold from London to Paris is 
stated to be about one eigth per cent., 
and No. 3,359, a profit of one half per 
cent. is a sufficient remuneration for 
the merchant who imports or exports 
it. The difference of exchange can 
never much exceeds this, and there- 
fore can never exercise much influence 
directly upon our exports and imports. 
The excess of English bills, must 
therefore, in the first instance, be paid 
punctually in gold. This gold will be 
taken, either from the gold currency 
of the country, or from the bullion in 
the possession of the Bank of Eng- 
land. In either case, a reduction in 
the quantity of the circulating medium 
takes place. In the one case, part of 
the circulating medium itself is ex- 
ported ; in the other, the gold is pro- 
cured in exchange for Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and the notes so exchanged 
are, thereby, withdrawn from circula- 
tion. This diminished circulation has 
the effect of lowering prices generally 
in England. There is less money in 
the market to pay for goods of any 
kind, whether imported or produced 
at home. The currency is diminished 
in quantity and raised in value. This 
fall of prices encourages exportation, 
and checks importation, our exports 
exceed our imports, the balance is 
paid in gold, which gradually flows 
back until the former quantity is re- 
stored, and the currency is reduced to 
its former value. The greater the 
ordinary trade of the country is, the 
quicker will be the restoration of the 
balance, since a smaller proportional 
increase in the exports, and diminu- 
tion in the imports will be sufficient 
to repair the derangement caused by 
the importation of foreign corn. 

This process, which has lately taken 
place in England, naturally suggests 
some observations. In the first place, 
the exportation of gold, from this 
cause, is limited to the value of 
the imported corn. It is not likely 
even to reach this limit, for the 
instant gold begins to be exported, the 
currency rises in value, and gives the 
English merchants an inducement to 
increase their exports. The state of 
the exchanges also, has the same ten- 
dency, and this increase of British ex- 
ports, in part, supersedes the neces- 
sity of exporting gold. In short, the 
same causes which ultimately bee 
back the gold that has been exported, 
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are in operation from the beginning to 
retard and diminish its exportation. 
Hence, in such a case as this, the bank 
need not view the demand for bullion 
with any alarm. It is a limited de- 
mand for a certain purpose, and will 
cease of itself, and the gold will come 
back without the necessity of any ex- 
ertions on the part of the bank, which 
may continue to discount on the usual 
terms. A demand for gold from this 
cause can never be confounded with a 
demand caused by overtrading, and 
excessive issues. The increased im- 
oe which occasioned it, must ever 
e a matter of public notoriety, and 
besides, there is this criterion, which 
should never be lost sight of; in the 
case of a demand for gold, caused by 
a deficient harvest, this demand will 
be preceded and accompanied by a 
fall in the prices of all British com- 
modities, and by what may be called a 
general stagnation of trade. If the 
demand for gold is caused by exces- 
sive issues, and overtrading, it will be 
preceded, and for some time accom- 
panied, by arise in the price of Bri- 
tish manufactures, and by a general 
briskness of trade. While we were 
writing this, we met with a paragraph 
in the Dublin Evening Mail, copied 
from the Leeds Mercury, which we in- 
sert as applicable, not only to the pre- 
sent time, but to every season in which 
a supply of foreign corn is imported. 


« We should delude our readers if we 
encouraged them to believe that the trade 
of the country this winter would not be 
universally bad. It will beso. Every 
department will suffer. The great cot- 
ton district is at this moment in severe 
distress; the great woollen district is not 
much better; the cutlery of Sheffield; the 
lace and stocking manufactures of Not- 
tingham; the hosiers of Leicester and 
Derby; the hardware manufactures of 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton; the 
potters of Staffordshire; the cotton spin- 
ners and weavers of Glasgow and Pais- 
ley; the linen weavers of Dundee; and 
the great trading communities of London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and Newcastle, 
are all labouring under a degree of stag- 
nation, which will destroy the profits of 
capital, and leave scores of thousands of 
workmen without work and bread,” 


This is a natural consequence of 
their English customers having been 
obliged to pay six millions of money 
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for foreign corn, and having so much 
less to give in exchange for the manu- 
factures of their countrymen. 

The same effects would follow if there 
was an inconvertible paper currency. 
This money, indeed, would not be ex- 
ported to pay the British bills accepted 
on account of foreign corn ; but British 
goods will fall in price in consequence 
of the diminished means of British 
consumers to purchase them. Even 
at a reduced price, a sufficient quan- 
tity cannot be sold in the foreign mar- 
ket, and the balance of trade against 
England must be paid in gold, which 
can be exported without loss. If the 
inconvertible paper is issued in such 
quantities as to keep up the price of 
British goods to their former level, 
the price of gold, and of all foreign 
commodities, will rise in the same pro- 
portion. The foreigner will require 
as much paper money as will buy a 
certain quantity of gold and silver, 
since it is to the precious metals they 
look for payment, and not to the pa- 
per money, which would be of no use 
to them abroad. The use of paper 
money cannot alter the proportion of 
the prices of different commodities ; 
as it cannot be sent abroad itself, it 
cannot prevent the exportation of gold, 
or any other article to pay for the im- 
ported corn. To issue an excess of 
paper money at such a period, would 
increase the distresses of the working 
classes, by raising the price of corn 
even above what it was raised to by 
the scarcity. Their wages would not 
immediately rise in the same propor- 
tion ; besides, the depreciated currency 
must either remain depreciated, or be 
restored by a reduction in the quantity 
in circulation. If it is not restored 
there is no limit to the depreciation 
that will at length be caused by the 
system of depreciating the currency 
on every emergency, and taking no 
steps to bring it back to its former va- 
lue. If, for this purpose, the currence 
be diminished, then will result all 
those evils which are the natural con- 
sequences of a contraction of the cir- 
culation. 


* When the circulating medium is sud- 
denly contracted, money is said to become 
scarce; whoever owes money is called 
upon to pay, no one is able to buy, of 
course no one is able tosell. To part 


with goods on credit is dapgerous to the 
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seller, and does not relieve him; for, the 
bills he would receive, he cannot get dis- 
counted ; all credits, therefore, are short- 
ened, and articles of first necessity will, 
therefore, only be parted with for cash ; 
and as few have that to give, there is less 
competition, and the owner, to relieve his 
wants, must sell at reduced prices, or fail 
in his éngagements,”—Blacker, page 31. 


Perhaps we have said enough to 
shew that the business of a banker is 
not so simple as is commonly sup- 
posed, He is obliged, not merely like 
other merchants, to inquire into the 
solvency of the persons to whom he 
gives credit; but he must also take 
care that he must not issue more notes 
than the wants of the country require. 
By doing so, he may endanger his own 
solvency, and do considerable mischief 
to the public. This danger is more 
easily avoided, when all the paper 
money in any large district, proceeds 
from one great bank of issue, like the 
Bank of England. In this case, it is 
necessary for the bank to keep a large 
supply of bullion, proportional to the 
extent of its engagements. It issues 
a certain quantity of money in ex- 
change for exchequer bills, stock in 
the public funds, or private commer- 
cial bills, until the exchanges are at 
par, and the circulation full, a bank 
note being just worth as many sove- 
reigns as it represents. The interest 
on those securities is the source from 
which the profits of the bank are de- 
rived, If a slight change takes place 
in the condition of the country, or in 
the mode of transacting business, so 
as to make a more contracted circula- 
tion sufficient for its wants, or if the 
exchanges fall, the directors of the 
bank need not feel any alarm at the 
circumstance, or take any steps to re- 
medy it. The only effect will bea 
demand for a certain quantity of gold, 
which will probably be exported. 
This will at once contract the circula- 
tion, and bring the exchanges to par. 
This equally results, whether the so- 
vereigns are taken from the circula- 
tion, or procured from the bank in ex- 
change for its notes. In the latter 
case, the notes brought into the bank 
in exchange for gold are, thereby, with- 


, drawn from the circulation. The 


bank may continue to discount as 
freely as before, and yet the contrac- 
tion of the circulation will not be re- 
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moved. While the securities remain 
unchanged in amount, no matter how 
great that amount may be, the cir. 
culation will not be inereased by 
them. The bank will issue a cer- 
tain quantity of money each da 
in exchange for the bills brought 
to them for discount, and will 
receive about the same amount in pay- 
ment of those which fall due. Indecd 
it will receive each day on an average 
more than it issues by the amount of 
the sums retained for discount, but 
this has no effect in reducing the cir- 
culation, since it is again sent out, 
being distributed among the proprietors 
of the bank as their profits, or half- 
yearly dividends. Thus, a circum- 
stance may lead to the exportation of 
two or three millions of sovereigns 
without embarrassing the mercantile 
interests, or increasing their difficulty 
in getting their bills discounted, as the 
bank of England has at ordinary times 
about seven millions in their hoards. 
On the other hand, if the circum- 
stances of the country change so as 
to require an increased circulation, 
or the exchanges turn in favour of 
the country, the circulation will be 
increased without any exertions made 
for that purpose by the bank directors. 
Gold will be imported, and given to 
the bank in exchange for its notes, and 
thus the circulation will be increased 
by that amount. This quiescence on 
the part of the bank is sometimes 
briefly described as ‘* keeping the secu- 
rities even, and permitting the ex- 
changes to be kept at par by the 
action of the public upon the circu- 
lation.” We shall give a few extracts 
from the report of 1882, to show how 
far this principle has been acknow- 
ledged, and acted on by the governor 
and directors of the bank of England. 
J. Horsley Palmer:— 


Q. 72—‘« What is the principle y 
which, in ordinary times, the bank is 
guided in the regulation of their issues? 
A.—The principle with reference to a 
full currency, and, consequently, a par 
of exchange, by which the bank is guided 
in the regulation of their issues (excepting 
under special circumstances), is to invest 
and retain in securities, bearing interest, 
a given proportion of the deposits, and 
the value received for. the notes in circu- 
lation, the remainder being held in coin 
and bullion; the proportions which seem 
to be desirable under existing circum- 
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stances may be stated at about two-thirds 
in securities and one-third in bullion ; the 
circulation of the country, so far as the 
same may depend upon the bank, being 
subsequently regulated by the action of 
the foreign exchanges.” Q. 78—* Ac. 
cording to your description of the prin- 
ciple upon which the affairs of the bank 
are conducted, do not the directors of the 
bank of England possess the power of 
regulating the whole circulation of the 
country? A.—The bank are very de- 
sirous not to exercise any power, but to 
leave the public to use the power which 
they possess, of returning bank paper for 
bullion.” Q. 79—« Would the exchanges 
be correeted if the amount of currency was 
left wholly in the hands of the public? 
A.—They have been principally corrected 
under that management.” Q. 80—*« Is 
the bank exposed to no inconvenience by 
waiting to have the correction take place 
in this method, instead of itself interfering 
by that power to diminish the circulation 
in case of a fall of exchanges? A:—No; 
provided they are adequately supplied with 
bullion when the exchanges are at par; 
and which proportion I have stated to be 
about one-third.” Q. 85— What is the 
reason why you think it necessary to keep 
the securities at the same amount? A.— 
Because the public are thereby enabled, 
without any forced action on the part of 
the bank, to act for themselves in return- 
ing notes for bullion for exportation, when 
the exchanges are unfavourable. If the 
exchanges continue favourable for any 
great length of time, then the influx of 
treasure will command an increased issue 
of paper, and which may derange the pro- 
portions, but it does not follow that the 
bank ought, upon that account, imme- 
diately to extend its issues upon securities, 
When, however, it is clearly ascertained 
to be desirable that part of the excess of 
bullion so received should be returned to 
the continent, then it may be necessary 
for the bank to re-assume its proportions, 
by transferring part of the bullion into 
securities, still preserving the proportion 
of one-third and two-thirds.” William 
Ward, Esq. : Q. 1972—** Why is it neces- 
sary that the bank should employ their 
notes in the purchase of gold? A.— 
Because if they do not, parties will bring 
it to them to make their payments; 
parties bring in, and draw out, just as 
they please. I have £1,000, I will sup- 
pose at Paris, and I desire a party to 
send that £1000 over to me. He finds 
it difficult to get bills, and he sends gold. 
If I do not dispose of the gold in the 
market, I send it to the mint and get it 
coined; as soon as it is coined I take 
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it to the bank, and draw against it, and 
then my thousand sovereigns are — in 
on one side of the account, and I draw 
out a thousand pound note on the other, 
and pay to whom I please; so that it is 
impracticable for the bank to do nothing.” 


This principle, though now very 
generally understood, is a compara- 
tively modern discovery. It appears 
not to have been known in the time 
of Adam Smith, who seems to have 
supposed that an over-issue of paper 
by the bank would lead to a continual 
drain upon it, and lead to the necessity 
of a continual exertion to keep its 
coffers replenished. Thus, book ii., 
chap. 2:— 


« The expenses peculiar to a bank con- 
sist chiefly in two articles, first in the 
expense of keeping at all times in its 
coffers for answering the occasional de- 
mands of the holders of its notes a large 
sum of money, of which it loses the in- 
terest ; and secondly, in the expense of 
replenishing those coffers as fast as they 
are emptied by answering such occasional 
demands,” 


This, and many other similar pas- 
sages, show that Adam Smith did not 
observe that the demand for gold 
diminishes the circulation, and that 
when the bank has once procured a 
supply to meet the demand upon it, 
unless it increases its discounts, every 
further supply that it wants will be 
procured for it by its debtors. Thus, 
in the same chapter, we find the fol- 
lowing passage :— 


“The bank of England, it is to be 
observed, by supplying its own coffers 
with coin, is indirectly obliged to supply 
the whole kingdom, into which coin is 
continually flowing from those coffers in 
an immense variety of ways. Whatever 
coin, therefore, was wanted to support 
this excessive circulation, both of Scotch 
and paper money—whatever vacuity this 
excessive circulation occasioned in the 
necessary coin of the kingdom, the bank 
of England was obliged to supply them. 
The Scotch banks, no doubt, paid all of 
them very dearly for their own impru- 
dence and inattention. But the bank of 
England paid very dearly, not only for 
its own imprudence, but for the much 
greater imprudence of almost al the 
Scotch banks.” 


Here we find the same error re-« 
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peated. The bank of England did 
not pay for the much greater impru- 
dence of the Scotch banks. If it 
issued too much paper the excess 
returned, and gold was demanded 
in exchange for it; and this would 
have equally occurred if the Scotch 
banks had been guilty of no impru- 
dence. But the imprudence of the 
Scotch banks could not have caused 
more than this excess to be returned 
to the bank of England. Let us sup- 
pose the excess to be two millions, 
and that the Scotch banks want one 
million in gold. This they cannot 
procure from the bank until they first 
get possession of one million of its 
notes. This sum is then returned to 
the bank in exchange for its notes, and 
there remains only one million of ex- 
cess to be returned to it by the public. 
Even if the public first returned two 
millions, and afterwards the Scotch 
banks drew out one million, the effect 
would be the same. The circulation 


would be deficient by one million. 
Gold would flow in to that amount 
to supply the deficiency, and this gold 


would be paid into the bank in the 
payments daily made by its debtors. 
This principle is a most important 
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one. By diminishing its issues, the 
bank can always obtain a supply of 
gold without any other expense, and 
except in case of a panic, or some 
extraordinary emergency, it ought 
never attempt to procure it in any 
other manner. Whatever they pay 
for gold, adds so much to their issues, 
and thus increases the demand for it. 
The last instance of the bank of 
England taking extraordinary mea- 
sures to procure a supply of gold, was 
in the panic of 1826, when the directors 
applied to Mr. Rothschild, and through 
his instrumentality they obtained a sup- 
ply of several millions in the course of 
a very short time.—Report, 1832; 
W. Ward, Q. 2068. The bank paid 
about £100,000 more than it would 
have paid for it at the mint price.— 
Q. 2071. It is ‘evident that the bank 
lost £100,000 by that transaction, since 
they were obliged to give out the gold 
at the mint price; but the step was a 
necessary one; the run was caused by 
a panic; their coffers were nearly 
empty; time was of the utmost im- 
portance; and they could not wait 
for the effect of a reduction of their 
issues in procuring for them a supply 
of gold. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
NO, IV.——THE BARL OF RODEN. 


Ow the other page our teaders have a striking likeness of this distinguished 
Peer, and truly noble advocate of Protestantism. We feel a pride in com- 
mencing a new year, and a new Volume of our Journal, with the honoured 
name of Lord’ Roderi. ~ His portrait occupies, indeed, a distinguished place 
upon the wall of our Gallery—not because of his rank or wealth—but because 
of his virtues—sbecause, in evil times, he has remained: steady to the principles 
of truth ; because he has devoted his. rank, his talents, and his influence to the 
service of the cause which is dear to our hearts, the cause of pure Christianity 
in these lands. 

We feel, we confess, some difficulty in attempting the sketch which must ac- 
company this portrait. - Flattery is not our province ; and, our anxious wish is 
to avoid even its imputation. We can scarcely divest our minds of sentiments 
of warm attachment to the subject of our present.‘sketch, so as to describe him 
with that judicial impartiality to which, upon all occasions, it is our effort to 
attain. Few men of any rank or any age have so completely gained on the 
affections of the better portion ‘of Irishmen as Lord Roden ; and this he owes, 
not so much to his fearless and unwavering advocacy of their principles, as to 
the solid and sterling worth of his private character. No political services» 
however distinguished—no political partizanship, however complete, can perma” 
nently supply the want of private virtue, so as to sustain the individual in the 
good opinion of the middling classes of society. In times of excitement many 
things will be overlooked in the advocate of principles on which men fee] 
strongly. A popularity, however, which requires such indulgence will pass away 
with the excitement that created it; or must, in any case, survive only with the 
mob. Genuine popularity, to be permanent, must be based on private worth ; 
and Lord Roden has retained his hold upon the affections of his country,—just 
because he is as estimable in private as he is consistent in public life ; because 
even the breath of calumny has never yet dared to insinuate that his private 
actions are inconsistent with his public declarations of attachment to religion ; 
because we can trace in the gentleman, as well as in the senator, the true elemets 
that should make up the noblest of all characters—that of the Christian patriot. 

Robert Jocelyn, Earl of Roden, was born in the year 1788, Like many other 
of the noble families of these countries, he traces his titles to the profession of 
the law. The first peer of the family was Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in 1743, 
having been created a baron under the title of Baron Newport of Newport, in 
the county of Tipperary. To this were subsequently added the higher dignities 
of Viscount and Earl. 

Lord Roden was educated at Harrow, where he was the school-fellow of 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Byron. With the subject of our sketch, Lord Byron 
himself tells us he had frequent pugilistic encounters, and it is said that he was 
the only antagonist with whom the future poet got the worst of the encounter. 
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Those who have remarked the athletic frame of the noble earl, will have no diffi- 
culty in believing this part of the story. 

As Viscount Jocelyn, he represented the county of Louth, in the imperial 
parliament, for upwards of eleven years. As a member of the lower house, he 
advocated the same political principles by supporting which he has been so 
distinguished in the upper. 

In 1820 he succeeded to the Irish titles of his family. In the following year, 
at the coronation of George IV. in whose household he held a high office, that 
monarch revived in his favour the extinct English barony of Clanbrassil, which 
had belonged to his maternal ancestors. 

Lord Roden very early distinguished himself among the nobility by his zeal 
in the cause of religion. »With his brother-in-law Lord Powerscourt, he 
may be said to haye identified himself with those who were then known by 
the name of the evangelical party; we dislike those watchwords in the 
church, but we have no other term to express what we rzean. He was an active 
supporter of the different religious societies, not unfrequently presiding and 
speaking at their public meetings in the Rotundo. He also became the Presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society for Ireland. 

As a politician, his conduct has been perfectly consistent with his religious 
professions—he has emphatically advocated Protestantism and the Protestant 
Church—supporting principles and not party. Upon one occasion, indeed, he 
has been charged by the enemies of his principles, with compromising them. 
During Sir Robert Peel’s short administration he had been charged with acqui- 
escing in the support of the Irish system of education—his friends know how 
earnest were his remonstrances on the subject, and that when the ministry re- 
signed, he was actually preparing to bring the entire question before the House 
of Lords. At this period he was offered by the ministers the high office of 
Lord Steward of his Majesty’s household, which he declined accepting. The 


charge of compromise, as regards Lord Roden, was utterly without founda- 
tion. 


He has several times taken the leading part in animating and exciting the 
spirit of the Protestants of Ireland—he was the principal mover of the aggregate 
meetings of August 1834, and January 1837, and, we believe, we may add, of 
the great Downshire meeting of October 1834—in 1831, he accepted the office 
of President of the Irish Protestant Conservative Socicty—in 1834, he enrolled 
himself with the great mass of the Protestant yeomanry of Ireland in the 
Orange Association. It is impossible to describe the effect which this bold and 
manly act produced. From that moment he was regarded with almost affec- 
tionate veneration by the Protestant people. It may be added, to the credit of 
the Noble Lord, that he took no part in the dissolution of that institution in 
1836. His Lordship was chairman of the Grand Lodge at which that step was 
determined on—his influence was not exerted or his opinion expressed either 
way, and those who were present will not soon or easily forget the emotion with 
which, on the question being carried in the affirmative, he, for the last time, 
closed the proceedings of the lodge. 

In his place in the House of Peers, Lord Roden has taken every opportunity 
of bringing the case of his Protestant brethren in Ireland before the notice of 
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that august assembly, and his appeals on their behalf have been always marked 
by a deep earnestness that could leave on the mind of the audience at least no 
doubt of the sincerity of the speaker. Some of his speeches produced a great 
impression on the house. His greatest service as a senator was, however, the 
institution, in the last session, of the inquiry into the state of Ireland. For this, 
the country is indebted solely to the wisdom, courage, and temper of the noble 
subject of this sketch, Unsupported by the influence of party—discouraged 
session after session, by those who, on other points, took the same views with 
himself, it needed the courage which can only arise from strong principle to 
persevere. It is not to be wondered at that the discouragements which he 
met with should have induced the noble earl to postpone his promised motion for 
inquiry. He felt, perhaps, that he stood alone; at length, however, he fully re- 
deemed his pledge, and in spite of every discouragement, made his promised 
motion early in last session. He introduced it in a very temperate, speech, 
which, fortunately for the country, had the happy ‘effect of gaining for 
the motion the support of the Duke of Wellington, and, on a division, the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to inquire into the state of Ireland, was carried 
by a majority of five. 

The results of this inquiry belong not to a sketch like the present. Every 
member of the committee expressed their high sense of the mild, temperate, and, 
if we may use the word, un-factious course which the noble mover pursued in his 
prosecution of the inquiry, and several of his political opponents bore a full, and 
to both parties, an honourable testimony to his conduct in the anxious and excit- 
ing investigation in which they had been engaged. 

Late in the same session, the noble earl divided the House of Lords 
against the second reading of the Irish Municipal Reform Bill. Unfor- 
tunately, upon this occasion, he was not supported as on the former. Only five 
peers agreed with him in his opposition to the principle of that fatal measure—a 
minority, small, indeed, in numbers, but whose names will yet be held in honor 
by posterity. 

Of late years, he has mingled but little in politics out of doors, The dissolu- 
tion of the Orange lodges unquestionably severed a tie which bound him with 
many others of high rank, to the wishes, the feelings, and the movements of the 
Protestant people. With a growing influence in the House of Lords, he feels 
perhaps, that to take an active part elsewhere, would be to risk the impairing of 
that influence, by which he can most effectoally serve the cause he has at heart. 
For some time past, it is certain that he has appeared but seldom in public, ex. 

in his place in the House of Lords, 


As a speaker, he has not much claim to the higher attributes of the orator 


unless we are to class among these, clearness and force. Hie style be clear, simple 
and unambitions. He never attempts any deep ot philosophic agrument , wer 
are there any of those burets of passion, oF strains of loy continent which move 
the feelings, and cual the thoughts of men, Tut there le © Hervous, rapid, ond 
Qestained vehemener, and a solemn carneetnets of manner ehich arrests the at 
feathun, and engages it Vou ean wever dowkt that he be in earmeet.—that he teobe 
what be says wih & depth, feet of pasion, yet of ehewwrity, aed there te thes 
ludeseribalic something th the mammes whieh eomveys the limpreemion ihat he ie a 
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with his high station, and higher character, it is not surprising that either in the 
House of Lords or in the popular assembly, he should be, on the whole, one of 
the most effective speakers of the day. 

We happen to have now befvre us one of the published speeches of the noble 
lord ; a speech delivered in the House of Lords, on the 7th of March, 1836, on 
the subject of the Orange societies. At this time, the memorable address of the 
House of Commons had been presented to the late king. His majesty, in his 
reply, had promised to discourage the Orange Associations. In an incidental 
debate in the House of Lords, Lord Roden, after stating that a meeting of the 
Grand Lodge had been summoned for the 14th of April, continued, evidently un- 
der the influence of deep emotion— 


“ Tt is impossible for you to sympathize with those noble and honourable men, in 
the sacrifice they have made to their country's cause, by the letter which they have 
addressed to the Orangemen of Ireland, and by their secession from the ranks of that 
institution. They were cut to the heart’s core in pursuing the course which their 
sense of duty directed. Your lordships cannot possibly understand the nature of the 
union which exists between the members of the Orange Society. It is an union of 
affection and brotherhood which I cannot undertake to describe. That brotherhood 
may cease, but, I trust, the spirit which influences it will never cease to occupy our 
breasts ; it springs from the noblest affection of the mind of man ; it has for its object 
the welfare of all, in the maintenance of the Protestant faith—the only basis upon 
which the happiness and prosperity of England can stand. It is well for those who 
can look beyond the politics of time, to see a master hand over all these transactions 
in troublesome days, causing all things to work for good, according to the counsel of 
his sovereign will. I trust the Protestants of Ireland will never forget the source of 
all their former deliverances, or the strength of that gracious Providence who has so 
often delivered them for the sake of his own righteous cause. Were I in the midst of 
them on the present occasion, | could not say more than I have said to your lordships. 
I shall anxiously await theday of meeting them on the 14th of April; the humblest 
of their body is not more alive to, or more interested in the subject than Iam, I 
know their affection for me—I owe them a debt of gratitude I can never repay; but 
I trust my love and regard for them and their cause will never cease but with life 
itself,” 


We have selected this passage, not because it is superior to many others in the 
addresses of the noble lord; but it happened, as we wrote, to recur to our reo 
collection. It is a fair specimen of his style—perhaps, a good illustration of the 
character which we have attempted to give of his speaking, It is all from the 
heart ; all simple, earnest, and honest, and flows in a continuous and uninter. 
rupted course, as if the speaker were anxious for nothing but to express his con- 
victions, and give utterance to his feelings. 

In private lite, Lord Roden is universally estcomed and beloved. Naturally, 
perhaps, with something of aristocratic pride, this le tempered by the lnflucnee of 
religion, eo that ite traces are searoely pereeptible, seldom, indeed, when there ip 
fet just oceasion for ite manifestation. Asa lendiord, he te universally beloved by 
bis tewantry , and all clewees in bite me tghbourheod, both Homan Cathelle and 
Protestant, look wp to him with equal affection aed regard. Ne man was ever 
held in higher eettenatton ly the atietocreey and gentry around him end ge man 
perhaps, ever ereveterd the some Influewee ever thelr teelinge eed epinteme ffl 
private we thh, bie heewe end deep ettachment te refighom, and the Jer feet con 
Beene that all repote in bie letegrity, give him on beflwenee which matting eee 
could give 
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stances may be stated at about two-thirds 
in securities and one-third in bullion ; the 
circulation of the country, so far as the 
tame may ? t ml apon the bath, be he 
subsequently regulated by the action of 
the forvign exchanges.” @, 7A." Ac 
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ellion when the exchanges are at por 
and which proportion | have stated to be 
about one-third Q *.> What is the 
renson why you think it necessary to keep 
the securities at the same amount \ 
Because the public are thereby enabled, 
without any forced action on the part of 
the bank, to act for themselves in return. 
ing notes for bullion for exportation, when 
the exchanges are uatavourable, If the 
exchanges continue favourable for any 
great length of time, then the influx of 
treasure will command an increased issue 
of paper, and which may derange the pro- 
— but it does not follow that the 

nk ought, upon that account, imme- 
diately to extend its issues upon securities, 
When, however, it is clearly ascertained 
to be desirable that part of the excess of 
bullion so received should be returned to 
the continent, then it may be necessary 
for the bank to re-assume its proportions, 
by transferring part of the bullion into 
securities, still preserving the proportion 
of one-third and two-thirds.” William 
Ward, Esq. : Q. 1972—* Why is it neces- 
sary that the bank should employ their 
notes in the purchase of gold? A.— 
Because if they do not, parties will bring 
it to them to make their payments; 
parties bring in, and draw out, just as 
they please. I have £1,000, I will sup- 
pose at Paris, and I desire a party to 
send that £1000 over to me. He finds 
it difficult to get bills, and he sends gold. 
If I do not dispose of the gold in the 
market, I send it to the mint and get it 
coined; as soon as it is coined I take 
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This, and many other similar pas 
sures, show that Adam Smith did not 
observe that the demand for gold 
diminishes the circulation, and that 
when the bank has once procured a 
supply to meet the demand upon it, 
unless it increases its discounts, every 
further supply that it wants will be 
procured for it by its debtors. Thus, 
in the same chapter, we find the fol- 
lowing passage :— 


“The bank of England, it is to be 
observed, by supplying its own coffers 
with coin, is indirectly obliged to supply 
the whole kingdom, into which coin is 
continually flowing from those coffers in 
an immense variety of ways. Whatever 
coin, therefore, was wanted to support 
this excessive circulation, both of Scotch 
and paper money—whatever vacuity this 
excessive circulation occasioned in the 
necessary coin of the kingdom, the bank 
of England was obliged to supply them. 
The Scotch banks, no doubt, paid all of 
them very dearly for their own impru- 
dence and inattention. But the bank of 
England paid very dearly, not only for 
its own imprudence, but for the much 
greater imprudence of almost al the 
Scotch banks.” 


Here we find the same error re- 
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On the other page our readers have a striking likeness of this distinguished 
Peer, and truly noble advocate of Protestantism. We feel a pride in com. 
mencing a new year, and a new Volume of our Journal, with the honoured 
name of Lord Roden. His portrait occupies, indeed, a distinguished place 
upon the wall of our Gallery—not because of his rank or wealth—but because 
of his virtues—because, in evil times, he has remained steady to the principles 
of truth ; because he has devoted his rank, his talents, and his influence to the 
service of the cause which is dear to our hearts, the cause of pure Christianity 
in these lands. 

We feel, we confess, some difficulty in attempting the sketch which must ac. 
company this portrait. Flattery is not our province ; and, our anxious wish is 
to avoid even its imputation. We can scarcely divest our minds of sentiments 
of warm attachment to the subject of our present sketch, so as to describe him 
with that judicial impartiality to which, upon all occasions, it is our effort to 
attain. Few men of any rank or afy age have so completely gained on the 
affections of the better portion of Irishmen as Lord Roden ; and this he Owes, 
not so much to his fearless and unwavering advocacy of their principles, as to 
the solid and sterling worth of his private character. No political services 
however distinguished—no political partizdnship; however complete, can perma” 
nently supply the want of private virtue, so as to sustain the individual in the 
good opinion of the middling classes of society. In times of excitement many 
things will be overlooked in the advocate of principles on which men fee] 
strongly. A popularity, however, which requires such indulgence will pass away 
with the excitement that created it; or must, in any case, survive only with the 
mob. Genuine popularity, to be permanent, must be based on private worth ; 
and Lord Roden has retained his hold upon the affections of his country,—just 
because he is as estimable in private as he is consistent in public life ; because 
even the breath of calumny has never yet dared to insinuate that his private 
actions are inconsistent with his public declarations of attachment to religion; 
because we can trace in the gentleman, as well as in the senator, the true elemets 
that should make up the noblest of all characters—that of the Christian patriot. 

Robert Jocelyn, Earl of Roden, was born in the year 1788, Like many other 
of the noble families of these countries, he traces his titles to the profession of 
the law. The first peer of the family was Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in 1743, 
having been created a baron under the title of Baron Newport of Newport, in 
the county of Tipperary. To this were subsequently added the higher dignities 
of Viscount and Earl. 

Lord Roden was educated at Harrow, where he was the school-fellow of 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Byron. With the subject of our sketch, Lord Byron 
himself tells us he had frequent pugilistic encounters, and it is said that he was 
the only antagonist with whom the future poet got the worst of the encounter. 
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Those who have remarked the athletic frame of the noble earl, will have no diffi- 
culty in believing this part of the story. 

As Viscount Jocelyn, he represented the county of Louth, in the imperial 
parliament, for upwards of eleven years. As a member of the lower house, he 
advocated the same political principles by supporting which he has been so 
distinguished in the upper. 

In 1820 he succeeded to the Irish titles of his family. In the following year, 
at the coronation of George IV. in whose household he held a high office, that 
monarch revived in his favour the extinct English barony of Clanbrassil, which 
had belonged to his maternal ancestors. 

Lord Roden very early distinguished himself among the nobility by his zeal 
in the cause of religion. With his brother-in-law Lord Powerscourt, he 
may be said to have identified himself with those who were then known by 
the name of the evangelical party; we dislike those watchwords in the 
church, but we have no other term to express what we mean. He was an active 
supporter of the different religious societies, not unfrequently presiding and 
speaking at their public meetings in the Rotundo, He also became the Presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society for Ireland. 

As a politician, his conduct has been perfectly consistent with his religious 
professions—he has emphatically advocated Protestantism and the Protestant 
Church—supporting principles and not party. Upon one occasion, indeed, he 
has been charged by the enemies of his principles, with compromising them. 
During Sir Robert Peel’s short administration he had been charged with acqui- 
escing in the support of the Irish system of education—his friends know how 
earnest were his remonstrances on the subject, and that when the ministry re- 
signed, he was actually preparing to bring the entire question before the House 
of Lords. At this period he was offered by the ministers the high office of 
Lord Steward of his Majesty's household, which he declined accepting. The 
charge of compromise, as regards Lord Roden, was utterly without founda- 
tion. 

He has several times taken the leading part in animating and exciting the 
spirit of the Protestants of Ireland—he was the principal mover of the aggregate 
meetings of August 1834, and January 1837, and, we believe, we may add, of 
the great Downshire meeting of October 1834—in 1831, he accepted the office 
of President of the Irish Protestant Conservative Society—in 1834, he enrolled 
himself with the great mass of the Protestant yeomanry of Ireland in the 
Orange Association. It is impossible to describe the effect which this bold and 
manly act produced. From that moment he was regarded with almost affec- 
tionate veneration by the Protestant people. It may be added, to the credit of 
the Noble Lord, that he took no part in the dissolution of that institution in 
1836. His Lordship was chairman of the Grand Lodge at which that step was 
determined on—his influence was not exerted or his opinion expressed either 
way, and those who were present will not soon or easily forget the emotion with 
which, on the question being carried in the affirmative, he, for the last time, 
closed the proceedings of the lodge. 

In his place in the House of Peers, Lord Roden has taken every opportunity 
of bringing the case of his Protestant brethren in Ireland before the notice of 
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that august assembly, and his appeals on their behalf have been always marked 
by a deep earnestness that could leave on the mind of the audience at least no 
doubt of the sincerity of the speaker. Some of his speeches produced a great 
impression on the house. His greatest service asa senator was, however, the 
institution, in the last session, of the inquiry into the state of Ireland. For this, 
the country is indebted solely to the wisdom, courage, and temper of the noble 
subject of this sketch, Unsupported by the influence of party—discouraged 
session after session, by those who, on other points, took the same views with 
himself, it needed the courage which can only arise from strong principle to 
persevere. It is not to be wondered at that the discouragements which he 
met with should have induced the noble earl to postpone his promised motion for 
inquiry. He felt, perhaps, that he stood alone; at length, however, he fully re” 
deemed his pledge, and in spite of every discouragement, made his promised 
motion early in last session. He introduced it in a very temperate, speech, 
which, fortunately for the country, had the happy effect of gaining for 
the motion the support of the Duke of Wellington, and, on a division, the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to inquire into the state of Ireland, was carried 
by a majority of five. 

The results of this inquiry belong not to a sketch like the present. Every 
member of the committee expressed their high sense of the mild, temperate, and, 
if we may use the word, un-factious course which the noble mover pursued in his 
prosecution of the inquiry, and several of his political opponents bore a full, and 
to both parties, an honourable testimony to his conduct in the anxious and excit- 
ing investigation in which they had been engaged. 

Late in the same session, the noble earl divided the House of Lords 
against the second reading of the Irish Municipal Reform Bill. Unfor- 
tunately, upon this occasion, he was not supported as on the former. Only five 
peers agreed with him in his opposition to the principle of that fatal measure—a 
minority, small, indeed, in numbers, but whose names will yet be held in honor 
by posterity. 

Of late years, he has mingled but little in politics out of doors. The dissolu- 
tion of the Orange lodges unquestionably severed a tie which bound him with 
many others of high rank, to the wishes, the feelings, and the movements of the 
Protestant people. With a growing influence in the House of Lords, he feels 
perhaps, that to take an active part elsewhere, would be to risk the impairing of 
that influence, by which he can most effectually serve the cause he has at heart. 
For some time pust, it is certain that he has appeared but seldom in public, ex. 
cept in his place in the House of Lords. 

As a speaker, he has not much claim to the higher attributes of the orator, 
unless we are to class among these, clearness and force. His style is clear, simple 
and unambitious. He never attempts any deep or philosophic argument ; nor 
are there any of those bursts of passion, or strains of lofty sentiment which move 
the feelings, and exalt the thoughts of men. But there is a nervous, rapid, and 
gustained vehemence, and a solemn earnestness of manner which arrests the at- 
tention, and engages it. You can never doubt that he is in earnest—that he feels 
what he says with a depth, if not of passion, yet of sincerity, and there is-that 
indeseribable something in the manner which conveys the impression that he is a 
thoroughly honest man. With these qualities of style and manner, combined 
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with his high station, and higher character, it is not surprising that either in the 
House of Lords or in the popular assembly, he should be, on the whole, one of 
the most effective speakers of the day. 

We happen to have now before us one of the published speeches of the noble 
lord ; a speech delivered in the House of Lords, on the 7th of March, 1836, on 
the subject of the Orange societics. At this time, the memorable address of the 
House of Commons had been presented to the late king. His majesty, in his 
reply, had promised to discourage the Orange Associations, In an incidental 
debate in the House of Lords, Lord Roden, after stating that a meeting of the 
Grand Lodge had been summoned for the 14th of April, continued, evidently un- 
der the influence of deep emotion— 


« Tt is impossible for you to sympathize with those noble and honourable men, in 
the sacrifice they have made to their country’s cause, by the letter which they have 
addressed to the Orangemen of Ireiand, and by their secession from the ranks of that 
institution. They were cut to the heart’s core in pursuing the course which their 
sense of duty directed. Your lordships cannot possibly understand the nature of the 
union which exists between the members of the Orange Society. It is an union of 
affection and brotherhood which I cannot undertake to describe. That brotherhood 
may cease, but, I trust, the spirit which influences it will never cease to occupy our 
breasts ; it springs from the noblest affection of the mind of man ; it has for its object 
the welfare of all, in the maintenance of the Protestant faith—the only basis upon 
which the happiness and prosperity of England can stand. It is well for those who 
can look beyond the politics of time, to see a master hand over all these transactions 
in troublesome days, causing all things to work for good, according to the counsel of 
his sovereign will. I trust the Protestants of Ireland will never forget the source of 
all their former deliverances, or the strength of that gracious Providence who has so 
often delivered them for the sake of his own righteous cause. Were I in the midst of 
them on the present occasion, | could not say more than I have said to your lordships, 
I shall anxiously await theday of meeting them on the 14th of April; the humblest 
of their body is not more alive to, or more interested in the subject than Iam, I 
know their affection for me—I owe them a debt of gratitude I can never repay; but 
I trust my love and regard for them and their cause will never cease but with life 
itself.” 


We have selected this passage, not because it is superior to many others in the 
addresses of the noble lord; but it happened, as we wrote, to recur to our re- 
collection. It is a fair specimen of his style—perhaps, a good illustration of the 
character which we have attempted to give of his speaking. It is all from the 
heart ; all simple, curnest, and honest, and flows in a continuous and uninter- 
rupted course, as if the speaker were anxious for nothing but to express his con- 
victions, and give utterance to his feelings. 

In private life, Lord Roden is universally esteemed and beloved. Naturally, 
perhaps, with something of aristocratic pride, this is tempered by the influence of 
religion, so that its traces are scarcely perceptible, seldom, indeed, when there is 
not just occasion for its manifestation. As a landlord, he is universally beloved by 
his tenantry ; and all classes in his neighbourhood, both Roman Catholie and 
Protestant, look up to him with equal affection and regard. No man was ever 
held in higher estimation by the aristocracy and gentry around him, and no man 
perhaps, ever exercised the same influence over their feelings and opinions. His 
private worth, his known and deep attachment to religion, and the perfect con- 
fidence that all repose in his integrity, give him an influence which nothing else 
could give. 
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It is said, and, perhaps with truth, that he has the common fault of generous 
minds, an absence of suspicion, even where suspicion would be fully justified. 
Those who are conscious of perfect purity of intention in themselves, find it diffi. 
cult to conceive opposite motives in others, and it often happens, that not even 
the experience of years can teach such a mind the lesson which, after all, is an 
essential one, not to give its confidence lightly to those who have an object in 
gaining it. Where a generous disposition is united with a deep sense of religion, 
we believe this fault to be the most common. 

The noble earl is said, by those who know him, to devote much of his time 
and his talents to the religious instruction of those about him. In his own house, 
he acts each day as chaplain—or, rather, to recur to the patriarchal days—as 
priest at the altar of his own household, in a little chapel, where every one is 
permitted to join the household at family prayer. At Sunday-schools, too, and 
on such occasions, we have heard that he is in the habit of addressing his te. 
nantry and neighbours upon religious subjects. 

Of the personal appearance of Lord Roden, the sketch of our artist conveys 
a very adequate idea. He is considerably above the ordinary size, out-topping 
even very tall men by several inches, and his whole frame is proportioned to his 
height. The expression of his countenance is one of mingled dignity and be- 
nevolence ; the forehead is good ; and there is in his fine and large eye, a sober 
and chastened indication of feeling, which is in exact accordance with his cha- 

racter. Openness and candour are, perhaps, the prevailing character of the fea- 
tures. Good-humour mingled with something of a grave and serious sadness, as 
if solemn thoughts were now and then passing across his mind, without, however 
interrupting the habitual benevolence of his disposition. 

We believe the sketch is intended to represent the noble earl in the act of pre- 
senting the great Protestant petition in the House of Lords ; this immense scroll 
lies before him. The genius of the artist has placed along with it a book—what 
it is, we cannot exactly say, unless it be meant to represent the Bible. What 
brings it there, we cannot tell, unless it is intended expressively to say, that in 
every act of his life, as the private individual and the peer, in private and in 
politics, he takes the precepts of the Bible as his guide. 

His lordship is now in his 51st year. He is represented in the engraving as 
wearing the badge of the illustrious order of St. Patrick. 

We have inadequately attempted to describe a man whose position and cha- 
racter are alike memorable in the history of our country. We feel fully how im- 
perfect is our account; but, in the brief space assigned to this sketch, we have at- 
tempted to throw together hints, which, however poor and inaccurate, have been 
coloured neither by flattery nor its opposite. If our pencil has failed to deli- 
neate the character of the noble lord, it is not that it has been dipped in any 
false colours. Our estimate has been formed at a distance, and from imperfect 
observation ; it has, however, been unbiassed by prejudice, except, indeed that 
prejudice in which it would be no honour not to share—the prejudice of an honest 
mind for virtue, of a Christian for religion, of a patriot for integrity, of a Pro- 
testant for the fearless and consistent advocate of the cause of pure Christianity 
in these realms, 
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CONFESSIONS OF 


HARRY LORREQUER. 


CHAPTER XLIX.——MUNICH, 


Tue rest and quietness of the pre- 
ceding day had so far recovered me 
from the effects of my accident, that I 
resolved, as soon as breakfast was over, 
to take leave of my kind friends, and 
set out for Munich. 

«We shall meet to-night, Harry,” 
said Waller, as we parted—*“ we shall 
meet at the Casino—and don’t forget 
that the Croix Blanche is your hotel ; 
and Schnetz the tailor, in the Grande 
Place, will provide you with every 
thing you need in the way of dress.” 

This latter piece of information was 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the greater 
part of my luggage, containing my 
uniform, &c. had been left in the 
French diligence ; and as the ball was 
patronised by the court, I was greatly 
puzzled how to make my appearance. 

Bad roads and worse horses made 
me feel the few leagues I had to go 
the most tiresome part of my journey. 
But, of course, in this feeling impa- 
tience had its share. <A few hours 
more, and my fate should be decided ; 
and yet I thought the time would 
never come. If the Callonbys should 
not arrive---if, again, my evil star be 
in the ascendant, and any new impedi- 
ment to our meeting arise---but I can- 
not, will not think this---Fortune must 
surely be tired of persecuting me by 
this time, and, even to sustain her old 
character for fickleness, must befriend 
me now. Ah! here weare in Munich 
--and this is the Croix Blanche--- 
what a dingy old mansion! Beneath 
a massive porch, supported by heavy 
stone pillars, stood the stout figure of 
Andreas Behr, the host. A white 
napkin, fastened in one button-hole, 
and hanging gracefully down beside 
him---a soup ladle held sceptre-wise in 
his right hand, and the grinding motion 
of his nether jaw, all showed that he 
had risen from his table d’hote to 
welcome the new arrival; and cer- 
tainly, if noise and uproar might ex- 
plain the phenomenon, the clatter of 
my equipage over the pavement might 
have raised the dead. 

While my postillion was endeavour- 
ing, by mighty efforts, with a heavy 
stone, to turn the handle of the door, 


and thus liberate me from my cage, I 
perceived that the host came forward 
and said something to him, to which, 
on replying, he ceased his endeavours 
to open the door, and looked vacantly 
about him. Upon this I threw down 
the sash and called out--- 

“TI say, is not this 
Blanche ?” 

“Ya,” said the man-mountain with 
the napkin. 

“ Well, then, open the door, pray--- 
I'm going to stop here.” 

* Nein.” 

“No! What do you mean by that? 
Has not Lord Callonby engaged rooms 
here?” 

« Ya.” 

“ Well, then, I am a particular 
friend of his, and will stay here also.” 

** Nein.” 

« What the devilare you at with your 
ya and nein?” said I. Has your con- 
founded tongue nothing better than a 
monosyllable to reply with ?” 

Whether disliking the tone the con- 
troversy was assuming, or remember- 
ing that his dinner waited, I know not, 
but at these words my fat friend turned 
leisurely round, and waddled back into 
the house ; where, in a moment after, 
I had the pleasure of beholding him at 
the head of a long table, distributing 
viands with a very different degree of 
activity from what he displayed in 
dialogue. 

With one vigorous jerk, I dashed 
open the door, upsetting, at the same 
time, the poor postillion, who had 
recommenced his operations on the 
lock, and, foaming with passion, strode 
into the “salle a manger.” Nothing 
is such an immediate damper to any 
sudden explosion of temper as the 
placid and unconcerned faces of a 
number of people, who, ignorant of 
yourself and your peculiar miseries at 
the moment, seem only to regard you 
as a madman. This I felt strongly, 
as, flushed in face and tingling in my 
fingers, I entered the room. 

“Take my luggege,” said I to a 
gaping waiter, “and place a chair 
there, do you hear.” 

There seemed, I suppose, something 
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in my looks that did not admit of much 
parley, for the man made room for 
me at once at the table, and left the 
room, as if to discharge the other part 
of my injunction, without saying a 
word. As I arranged my napkin be- 
fore me, I was collecting my energies 
and my German, as well as I was able, 
for the attack of the host, which, I 
anticipated from his recent conduct, 
must now ensue; but, greatly to my 
surprise, he sent me my soup without 
a word, and the dinner went on with- 
out any interruption. When the 
dessert had made its appearance, I 
beckoned the waiter towards me, and 
asked what the landlord meant by his 
singular reception of me. The man 
shrugged his shoulders, and raised his 
eyebrows, without speaking, as if to 
imply, “it’s his way. 

“ Well, then, no 
“Have you 
stairs ?” 

“No, sir, 
house is full.” 

“The house full! 
this is too provoking. 
urgent reasons for wishing to stay 
here. Cannot you make some ar- 
rangement---see about it, waiter.” I 
here slipped a Napoleon into the 
fellow’s hand, and hinted that as much 
more awaited the finale of the negoci- 
ation. 

In about a minute after, I perceived 
him behind the host’s chair, ple sading 
my cause with considerable energy 
but to my complete chagrin, I ions 
the other answer all his eloquence by 
a loud “ Nein,” that he grunted out 
in such a manner as closed the con- 
ference. 

“T cannot succeed, sir,” said the 
man, as he passed behind me, “ but 
don’t leave the house till I speak with 
you again.” 

What confounded mystery is there 
in all this, thought I. Is there any 
thing so suspicious in my look or ap- 
pearance, that the ol 1 bear in the fur 
cap will not even admit me. What 
can it all mean? One thing I’m re- 
solved upon---nothing less than force 
shall remove me. 

So saying I lit my cigar, and in 
order to give the waiter an opportu- 
nity of conferring with me unobserved 
by his master, walked out into the 
porch and sat down. 

In a few minutes he joined me, and 


said I. 


luggage up 


matter,” 
sent my 
there is no room---the 


Confound it--- 
I have most 
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after a stealthy look on each side, 
said--- 

“The Herr Andreas is a hard man 
to deal with, and when he says a thing, 
never goes back of it. Now he has 
been expecting the new English 
Chargé d’ Affaires here these last ten 
days, and has kept the hotel half empt 
in consequence ; and as mi Lor C BL 
lonby has engaged the other half, why 
we have nothing to do; so that when 
he asked the postillion if you were mi 
Lor, and found that you were not, 
he de termined not to admit you.” 

“But why not have the civility to 
explain that ?’ 

‘*He seldom speaks, and when he 
does only a word or two at a time. 
He is quite tired with what he has 
gone through to-day, and will retire 
very early to bed; and for this reason 
I have requested } you to remain, for as 
he never ventures up stairs, I will then 
manage to give you one of the am- 
bassador’s rooms, which, even if he 
come, he'll never miss. So that if 
you keep quiet, and do not attract any 
particular attention towards you, all 
will go well.” 

This advice seemed so reasonable, 
that I determined to follow it—any 
inconvenience being preferable, pro- 
vided I could be under the same roof 
with my beloved Jane ; and from the 
waiter’s account, there seemed no 
doubt whatever of their arrival that 
evening. In order, therefore, to follow 
his injunctions to the letter, I strolled 
out toward the Place in search of the 
tailor, and also to deliver a letter from 
Waller to the chamberlain, to provide 
me with a card for the ball. Monsieur 
Schnetz, who was the very pinnacle of 
politeness, was nevertheless, in fact, 
nearly as untractable as my host of 
the “Cross.” All his “ sujets” were 
engaged in preparing a suit for the 
English Chargé d'Affaires, whose 
trunks had been sent in a wrong direc- 
tion, and who had despatched a courier 
from Frankfort, to order a uniform. 
This second thwarting, and from the 
same source, so nettled me, that I 
greatly fear, all my respect for the 
foreign office, and those who live 
thereby, would not have saved them 
from something most unlike a blessing, 
had not Monsieur Schnetz saved diplo- 
macy from such desecration, by saying, 
that if I could content myself with a 
plain suit, such as civilians wore, he 
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would do his endeavour to accom- 
modate me. 

“ Any thing, Monsieur Schnetz— 
dress me like the Pope’s Nuncio, or 
the Mayor of London, if you like, but 
only enable me to go.” 

Although my reply did not seem to 
convey a very exalted idea of my taste 
in costume to the worthy artiste, it at 
least evinced my anxiety for the ball : 


and running his measure over me; he 
assured me that the dress he would 
provide was both well looking and 
becoming ; adding, “ At nine o'clock, 
sir, you'll have it—exactly the same 
size as his Excellency the Chargé 
d’ Affaires.” 

“ Confound the Chargé d’ Affaires !”” 
I added, and left the house, 


CHAPTER L.—INN AT MUNICH. 


As Thad never been in Munich before, 
I strolled about the town till dusk. 
At that time the taste of the present 
king had not enriched the capital with 
the innumerable objects of art which 
render it now second to none in 
Europe. There were, indeed, then 
but few attractions—narrow streets, 
tall, unarchitectural-lookiag houses, 
and gloomy, unimpressive churches. 
Tired of this, I turned towards my 
inn, wondering in my mind if Antoine 
had succeeded in procuring me the 
room, or whether yet I should be 
obliged to seek my lodging elsewhere. 
Searcely had I entered the porch when 
I found him waiting my arrival, candle 
in hand. He conducted me at once 
up the wide oaken stair, then along 
the gallery, into a large wainscotted 
room, with a most capacious bed. A 
cheerful wood fire burned and crackled 
away in the grate—the cloth was 
already spread for supper—(remember 
it was in Germany)—the newspapers 
of the day were placed before me— 
and, in a word, every attention showed 
that I had found the true avenue to 
Antoine’s good graces, who now stood 
bowing before me, in apparent ecstasy 
at his own cleverness. 

* All very well done, Antoine, and 
now for supper—order it yourself for 
me—TI never can find my way in a 
German ‘ carte de diner ;’ and be sure 
to have a fiacre here at nine—nine 
precisely.” 

Antoine withdrew, leaving me to 
my own reflections, which now, if not 
gloomy, were still of the most anxious 
kind. 

Scarcely was the supper placed upon 
the table, when a tremendous tramping 
of horses along the street, and loud 
cracking of whips, announced a new 
arrival. 

“ Here they are, 


” said I, as, spring- 


ing up, I upset the soup, and nearly 
threw the roti into Antoine’s face, as 
he was putting it before me. 

Down stairs I rushed, through the 
hall, pushing aside waiters and over- 
turning chambermaids in my course. 
The carriage was already at the door. 
Now for a surprise, thought I, as I 
worked through the crowd in the 
porch, and reached the door just as 
the steps were clattered down, and a 
gentleman began to descend, whom 
twenty expectant voices, now informed 
of his identity, welcomed as the new 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 

** May all the e 

What I wished for his excellency it 
would not be polite to repeat, nor most 
discreet even to remember ; but, certes, 
I mounted the stairs with as little 
goodwill towards the envoy extraordi- 
nary as was consistent with due loyalty. 

When once more in my room, I 
congratulated myself that now at least 
no more “ false starts” could oceur— 
the eternal Chargé d’ Affaires, of whom 
I have been hearing since my arrival, 
cannot come twice—he is here now, 
and I hope I’m done with him. 

The supper—some greasiness apart 
—was good—the wine excellent. M 
spirits were gradually rising, and 
paced my room in that mingled state 
of hope and fear, that, amid all its 
anxieties, has such moments of ecstasy. 
A new noise without—some rabble in 
the street—hark, if comes nearer—I 
hear the sound of wheels; yes, there 
go the horses—nearer and nearer. 
Ah, it is dying away again—stay—yes, 
yes—here it is—here they are. The 
noise and tumult without now increased 
every instant—the heavy trot of six or 
eight horses shook the very street, and 
I heard the round, dull, rumbling sound 
of a heavy carriage, as it drew up at 
last at the door of the inn, Why it 
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was I know not, but this time I could 
not stir—my heart beat almost loud 
enough for me to hear—my temples 
throbbed, and then a cold and clammy 
perspiration came over me, and | sank 
intoachair. Fearing that I was about 
to faint, sick as I was, I felt angry at 
myself, and tried to rally, but could 
not, and ouly at length was roused by 
hearing that the steps were let down, 
and shortly after the tread of feet com- 
ing along the gallery towards my room. 
They are coming—she is coming, 
thought I. Now, then, for my doom! 

There was some noise of voices out- 
side. [I listened, for I still felt unable 
to rise. The talking grew louder— 
doors were opened and shut—then 
came a lull—then more slamming of 
doors, and more talking—then all 
was still again—and at last I heard 
the steps of people as if retiring, and 
in a few minutes after the carriage 
door was slammed to, and again the 
heavy tramp of the horses rattled over 
the pavé. At this instant Antoine 
entered. 

“ Well, Antoine,” said I, in a voice 
trembling with weakness and agitation, 
“not them yet ?” 

“ It was his grace the Grand Mares- 
chal,” said Antoine, scarcely heeding 
my question, in the importance of the 
illustrious visitor who had arrived. 

* Ah, the Grand Mareschal,” said 
I, carelessly ; “does he live here ?” 

‘* Sappermint nein, Mein Herr ; but 
he has just been to pay his respects 
to his excellency the new Chargé 
d’ Affaires.” 

In the name of all patience, I ask, 
who could endure this? From the 
hour of my arrival I am haunted by 
this one image—the Charge d’ Affaires. 
For him I have been almost condeinned 
to go houseless and naked; and now 
the very most sacred feclings of my 
heart are subject to his influence. I 
walked up and down in an agony. 
Another such disappointment, and my 
brain will turn, thought I, and they 
may write my epitaph—* Died of love 
and a Chargé d’ Affaires.” 

“It is time to dress,” said the 
waiter. 

“I could strangle him with my own 


hands,” muttered I, worked up into 
a real heat by the excitement of my 
passion. 

“ The Chargé 2 

* Say that name again, villain, and 
I'll blow your brains out,” cried I, 
seizing Antoine by the throat, and 
pinning him against the wall ; “only 
dare to mutter it, and you'll never 
breathe another syllable.” 

The poor fellow grew green with 
terror, and fell upon his knees before 
me. 

“Get my dressing things ready,” 
said I, in a more subdued tone. “I 
did not mean to terrify you—but be. 
ware of what I told you.” 

While Antoine occupied himself 
with the preparations for my toilette, 
I sat broodingly over the wood embers, 
thinking of my fate. 

A knock came to the door. It was 
the tailor’s servant with my clothes, 
He laid down the parcel and retired, 
while Antoine proceeded to open it, 
and exhibit before me a blue uniform 
with embroidered collar and cuffs— 


the whole, without being gaudy, being. 


sufficiently handsome, and quite as 
showy as I could wish. 

The poor waiter expressed his un- 
qualified approval of the costume, and 
talked away about the approaching 
ball as something pre-eminently magni- 
ficent. 

“You had better look after the 
fiacre, Antoine,” said I; “it is past 
nine. 

He walked towards the door, opened 
it, and then, turning round, said, in 
a kind of low, confidential whisper, 
pointing, with the thumb of his left 
hand, towards the wall of the room a3 
he spoke— 

“He won’t go—very strange that.” 

‘** Who do you mean?” said I, quite 
unconscious of the allusion. 

“The Chargé d’ Aff. 4 

I made one spring at him, but he 
slammed the door to, and before I 
could reach the lobby, I heard him 
rolling from top to bottom of the oak 
staircase, making noise enough in his 
fall to account for the fracture of 
every bone in his body, 
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CHAPTER LI.——THE BALL. 


As I was informed that the king would 
himself be present at the ball, I knew 
that the German etiquette required 
that the company should arrive before 
his majesty ; and although now every 
minute | expected the arrival of the 
Callonbys, I dared not defer my depar- 
ture any longer. 

“ They are certain to be at the ball,” 
said Waller, and that sentence never 
left my mind. 

So saying, I jumped into the fiacre, 
and in a few minutes found myself in 
the long line of carriages that led to 
the “ Hof saal.” Any one who has 
been in Munich will testify for me, 
that the ball-room is one of the most 
beautiful in Europe; and to me who, 
for some time, had not been living 
much in the world, its splendour was 
positively dazzling. The glare of the 
chandeliers—the clang of the music— 
the magnificence of the dresses—the 
beauty of the Bavarian women, too— 
all surprised and amazed me. There 
were several hundred people present, 
but the king not having yet arrived, 
dancing had not commenced. Feeling 
as I then did, it was rather a relief to 
me.than otherwise, that I knew no 
one. There was quite amusement 
enough in walking through the saloons, 
observing the strange costumes, and 
remarking the various groups as they 
congregated around the trays of ices 
and the champagne glacé. The buzz 
of talking and the sounds of laughter 
and merriment prevailed even over 
the orchestra; and, as the gay crowds 
paraded the rooms, all seemed pleasure 
and excitement. Suddenly a tremen- 
dous noise was heard without—then 
came a loud roll of the drums, which 
lasted for several seconds, and the 
celank of musketry—then a cheer ; 
it is the king. 

The king! resounded on all sides ; 
and, in another moment, the large 
folding-doors at the end of the saal 
were thrown open, and the music 
struck up the national anthem of Ba- 
varia. 

His majesty entered, accompanied 
by the queen, his brother, two or three 
archduchesses, and a long suite of 
officers. 

I could not help remarking upon 


the singular good taste with which the 
assembly—all anxious and eager to 
catch a glimpse of his majesty-—be- 
haved on this occasion. There was 
no pressing forward to the estrade 
where he stood,—no vulgar curiosity 
evinced by any one, but the group 
continued, as before, to gather and 
scatter; the only difference being, 
that the velvet chair and cushion, 
which had attracted some observers 
before, were now passed with a deep 
and respectful salutation—that they 
were tenanted by royalty. How pro- 
per this, thought I, and what an induce- 
ment for a monarch to come among 
his people, who never fail to receive 
him with such true politeness. While 
these thoughts were passing through 
my mind, I was leaning against a pil- 
lar that supported the gallery of the 
orchestra; a gentleman whose dress, 
covered with gold and embroidery, be- 
spoke him as belonging to the court, 
eyed me, aside, with his lorgnette, and 
then passed rapidly on. A quadrille 
was now forming near me, and I was 
watching, with some interest, the pro- 
ceeding, when the same figure that I 
remarked before approached me, bow- 
ing deeply at every step, and shaking 
a very halo of powder from his hair 
at each reverence. 

“ May I take the liberty of intro- 
ducing myself to you?” said he: “ Le 
Comte Benningsen.” Heré he bowed 
again, and I returned the obeisance 
still deeper. “ Regretted much that 
I was not fortunate enough to make 
your acquaintance this evening, when 
I called upon you.” 


* Never heard of that,” said I to 
myself. 

“ Your excellency arrived this even- 
ing?” 

* Yes,” said I, “only a few hdurs 
since.” 

** How fond these Germans are of 
titles,” thought I. Remembering 
that in Vienna every one is “ His 
Grace,” I thought that it might be 
Bavarian politeness to call every one 
*‘ His Excellency.” 

“ You have not been presented, I 
believe?” 


“No,” said I; “but I hope to take 
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an early opportunity of paying ‘mes 
homages’ to his majesty.” 

“T have just received his orders to 
present you now,” replied he, with 
another bow. 

“ The devil, you have,” thought I; 
“how very civil that.” And, al- 
though I had heard innumerable anec- 
dotes of the free-and-easy habits of 
the Bavarian court, this certainly sur- 
prised me, so that I actually, to pre- 
vent a blunder, said: “ Am I to un- 
derstand you, monsieur le comte, that 
his majesty was graciously pleased” — 

“If you will follow me,” replied 
the courtier, motioning with his cha- 
peau; and, in another moment, I was 
elbowing my way through the mob of 
marquisses and duchesses, on my way 
to the raised platform where the king 
was standing. 

“Heaven grant I have not misun- 
derstood all he has been saying,” was 
my last thought as the crowd of cour- 
tiers fell back on either side, and I 
found myself bowing before his ma- 
jesty. How the grande mareschal 
entitled me I heard not; but when 
the king addressed me immediately in 
English, saying : 

“I hope your excellency has had a 
good journey ?” 

I felt, “ Come, there is no mistake 
here, Harry; and it is only another 
freak of fortune, who is now in good 
humour with you.” 

The king,---who was a fine, tall, 
well-built man, with a large, bushy 
moustache,---possessed, though not 
handsome, a most pleasing expression; 
his utterance was very rapid, and his 
English not of the best; so that it 
was with the greatest difficulty I con- 
trived to follow his questions, which 
came thick as hail upon me. After 
some commonplaces about the roads, 
the weather, and the season, his ma- 
jesty said: 

“My Lord Callonby has been re- 
siding some time here. You know 
him?” And then, not waiting for a 
reply, added: “ pleasant person---well 
informed---like him much; and his 
daughters,too, how handsome they are.” 

Here I blushed, and felt most awk- 
wardly, while the king continued. 

* Hope they will remain some time, 
---quite an ornament to our court.--- 
Monsieur le comte, his excellency will 
dance.” 

“T here muttered an apology about 
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my sprained ankle, and the king turn. 
ed to converse with some of the ladies 
of the court. His majesty's notice 
brought several persons now around 
me, who introduced themselves ; and, 
in a quarter of an hour, I felt myself 
surrounded by acquaintances, each 
vieing with the other in showing me 
attention. 

Worse places than Munich, master 
Harry, thought I, as 1 chaperoned a 
fat duchess, with fourteen quarterings, 
towards the refreshment-room, and 
had just accepted invitations enough 
to occupy me three weeks in advance, 

“T have been looking every where 
for your excellency,” said the grand 
mareschal; bustling his way to me, 
breathless and panting. ‘ His majesty 
desires that you will make one of his 
party at whist, so pray come at once.” 

“Figaro qua, Figaro la,” muttered 
I. “Never was man in such request. 
God grant the whole royal family of 
Bavaria be not mad, for this leoks 
very like it. Lady Jane had better 
look sharp, for I have only to throw 
my eyes on archduchess to be king of 
the Tyrol some fine morning.” 

“ You play whist, of course; every 
Englishman does,” said the king, “ You 
shall be my partner.” 

Our adversaries were, the Prince 
Maximilian, brother to his majesty, 
and the Prussian Ambassador. As I 
sat down at the table, I could not help 
saying in my heart: 

“ Now is your time, Harry: if my 
Lord Callonby should see you, your 
fortune is made.” 

Waller passed at this moment, and 
as he saluted the king, I saw him actu- 
ally start with amazement as he be- 
held me: 

* Better fun, this, than figuring in 
the yellow plush, Master Jack,” | 
muttered, as he passed on, actually 
thunderstruck with amazement. 

But the game was begun, and I was 
obliged to be attentive. We won the 
first game, and the king was in im- 
mense good humour as he took some 
frane pieces from the Prussian minis- 
ter, who, small as the stake was, 
seemed not to relish losing. His ma- 
jesty now complimented me upon my 
play, and was about to add something, 
when he perceived some one in the 
crowd and sent an aide-de-camp for him. 

«“ Ah, my lord, we expected you 
earlier,” and then said some words in 
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too low a tone for me to hear, motion- 
ing towards me as he spoke. If Wal- 
ler was surprised at seeing me where 
I was, it was nothing to the effect pro- 
duced upon the present party, whom 
] now recognised as Lord Callonby. 
Respect for the presence we were in, 
restrained any expression on either 
side, and a more ludicrous tableau 
than we presented can scarcely be 
conceived. What I would have given 
that the whist party was over, I need 
not say, and certainly his majesty’s eu- 
logy upon my play came too soon, for 
] was now so ‘ destrait and unhinged,’ 
my eyes wandering from the table to 
see if Lady Jane was near, that I lost 
every trick, and finished by revoking. 
The king rose half pettishly, observing 
that ‘Son excellence a apparement 
perdu la tete,’ and I rushed forward to 
shake hands with Lord Callonby, totally 
forgetting the royal censure in my de- 
light at discovering my friend. — 

“ Lorrequer, I am indeed rejoiced 
to see you, and when did you arrive.” 

« This evening.” 

« This evening! and how the deuce 
have you contrived already, eh? why 
you seem quite chez vous here ?” 

« You shall hear all,” said I, hastily; 
“ but is Lady Callonby here ?” 

“No. Kilkee only is with me, 
there he is figuranting away in a gal- 
lope. The ladies were too tired to 
come, particularly as they dine at 
court to-morrow, the fatigue would be 
rather much.” 

“1 have his majesty’s order to in- 
vite your excelleney to dinner to-mor- 
row,” said the grand Mareschal, com- 
ing up at this instant. 

I bowed my acknowledgments, and 
turned again to Lord Callonby, whose 
surprise now seemed to have reached 
the climax. 

« Why, Lorrequer, I never heard 
of this; when did you adopt this new 
career.” 

Not understanding the gist of the 
question, and conceiving that it applied 
to my success at court, I answered at 
random, something about “ falling 
upon my legs, good luck, &e.,” and 
once more returned to the charge, en- 
quiring most anxiously for Lady Cal- 
lonby’s health. 

“ Ah! she is tolerably well. Jane 
is the only invalid, but then we hope 
Italy will restore her.” Just at this 
instant, Kilkee caught my eye, and 
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rushing over from his place beside 
his partner, shook me by both hands, 
saying, 

“ Delighted to see you here, Lor- 
requer ; but as I can’t stay now, pro- 
mise to sup with me to-night at the 
Cross.” 

I accepted of course, and the next 
instant, he was whirling along in his 
waltze, with one of the most lovely 
German girls I ever saw. Lord 
Callonby saw my admiration of her, 
and as it were replying to my gaze, 
remarked. 


“Yes, very handsome indeed ; but 
really, Kilkee is going too far with it. 
I rely upon you very much to reason 
him out of his folly, and we have all 
agreed that you have most influence 
over him, and are most likely to be 
listened to patiently. 


Here was a new character assigned 
me, the confidential friend and adviser 
of the family, trusted with a most de- 
licate and important secret, likely to 
bring me into most intimate terms of 
intercourse with them all, for the 
“we” of Lord Callonby bespoke a fa- 
mily consultation, in which I was de- 
puted as the negociator. I at once 
promised my assistance, saying, at the 
same time, that if Kilkee really was 
strongly attached, and had also rea- 
son to suppose that the lady liked 
him, that it was not exactly fair; that 
in short, if the matter had gone be- 
yond flirtation, any interference of 
mine would be imprudent, if not im- 
pertinent. Lord Callonby smiled 
slightly as he replied, 

“ Quite right, Lorrequer, I am 
just as much against constraint as 
yourself, if only no great barriers 
exist ; but here, with a difference of 
religion, country, language, habits, in 
fact everything, that ean create dis 
rity, the thing is not to be thought 
of.” 

I suspected that his lordship read, 
in my partial defence of Kilkee, a 
slight attempt to prop up my own 
case, and felt confused and embar- 
rassed beyond measure at the detec- 
tion. 


“ Well, we shall have time enough 
for all this. Now, let us hear some- 
thing of my old friend Sir Guy. How 
is he looking ?” 

“ I am unfortunately unable to give 
you any account of him. I left Paris 
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the very day before he was expected 
to arrive there.” 

* Oh then, I have all the news my- 
self in that case, for in his letter 
which I received yesterday, he men- 
tions that we are not to expect him 
before Tuesday.” 

«“ Expect him! 
then ?” 

“ Yes. Why, I thought you were 
aware of that, he has been long pro- 
mising to pay us a visit, and at last, 
by great persuasion, we have succeed- 
ed in getting him across the sea, and, 
indeed, were it not that he was com- 
ing, we should have been in Florence 
before this.” 

A gleam of hope shot through my 
heart as I said to myself, what can 
this visit mean? and the moment after 
I felt sick, almost to fainting, as I 
asked if “ my cousin Guy were also 
expected.” 

“ Oh yes. We shall want him I 
should think,” said Lord Callonby, 
with a very peculiar smile. 

I thought I should have fallen at 
these few words. Come Harry, 
thought I, it is better to learn your 
fateat once. Now or never; death it- 
self were preferable to this continued 
suspense. If the blow is to fall, it 
can scarcely sink me more than I now 
feel; so reasoning, I laid my hand 
upon Lord Callonby’s arm, and with 
a face pale as death, and a voice all 
but inarticulate, said, 

« My lord, you will pardon---I am 
sure ——” 

“ My dear Lorrequer,” said his 
lordship, interrupting me, “ for hea- 
ven’s sake, sit down. How ill you are 
looking—we must nurse you my poor 
fellow.” 

I sank upon a_bench---the light 
danced before my eyes---the clang of 
the music sounded like the roar of a 
waterfall, and I felt a cold perspiration 
burst over my face and forehead ; at 
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the same instant, I recognised Kilkee’s 
voice, and without well knowing why, 
or how, discovered myself in the open 
air. 

“Come, you are better now,” said 
Kilkee, “ and will be quite well when 
you get some supper, and a little of 
the tokay, his majesty has been good 
enough to send us.” 

“ His majesty desires to know if 
his excellency is better,” said an aide 
de camp. 

I muttered my most grateful ac. 
knowledgments. 

“ One of the Court carriages is in 
waiting for your excellency,” said a 
venerable old gentleman in a tie-wig, 
whom I recognised as the minister for 
foreign affairs---as he added in a lower 
tone to Lord Callonby, “I fear he has 
been greatly overworked lately---his 
exertions on the subject of the Greek 
Loan are well known to his majesty.” 

* Indeed,” said Lord Callonby, with 
a start of surprise, “ I never heard of 
that before.” 

If it had not been for that start of 
amazement, I should have died of 
terror. It was the only thing that 
showed me I was not out of my senses, 
which I now concluded the old gentle- 
man must be, for I never had heard of 
the Greek Loan in my life before. 

** Farewell, Mon cher Colleague,” 
said the venerable minister, as I got 
into the carriage, wondering, as well 
I might, what singular band of bro- 
therhood united one of his majesty’s 
---th with the minister for foreign af- 
fairs of the court of Bavaria. 

When I arrived at the White-cross, 
I found my nerves, usually proof to any 
thing, so shaken and shattered, that 
fearing, with the difficult game before 
me, any mistake, however trivial, might 
mar all my fortunes for ever, I badea 
good night to my friends, and went to 
bed. 
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The Oak’s Death Song. 


THE OAK'S DEATH SONG. 


A ring round the king of the forest glen! 
Navies are waiting our work, my men! 
Now may the veteran look his last 
O’er the sombre width of the forest waste ; 
Fo never more shall he spread the leaf 
For Autumn to dye with its hues of grief; 
Never again shall his bare head nod, 
As he smiles at old Winter’s ruthless rod ; 
His grave is made— 
Behold the blade! 
Strike the first stroke in the name of God! 
There he stands, like a bull at bay, 
Close to whose haunches the lean dogs lay ; 
And here our eager axes grin, 
Hungry to plunge their edges in. 


Oak! could we break the spell, 
Thy life could preach full well! 
Oh, wert thou but vocal, thou forest sage, 
To give us the tale of thy greener age, 
What chronicles might there be! 
But now there’s only a sighing wail, 
That speechlessly murmurs along the gale— 
Spare, spare the old oak tree ! 
Yes—wrung like the heart of powerless pride, 
Each tortured branch from his antique side 
The loftiest point would gain, 
And lifting its head where its home hath been, 
Looks for leagues o'er the ocean of green 
For succour—but looks in vain! 


Ah me! how blithe in morning’s quivering motion, 
Unnumbered dew-drops from his temples hung, 
This desert priest, in Nature’s rapt devotion, 
Has through a thousand throats his anthem sung! 


Ah me! how oft in Autumn’s gorgeous glory, 
The robe of purple, and the golden crown, 

This monarch of the forest, hale though hoary, 
Hath worshipped as the sun, his life, went down! 


E’en o’er his dream, when night held high dominion, 
Oft hath there stolen a spirit, like to prayer, 

Which in his depths, perchance, upraised one pinion, 
A dove’s, like hope, reposing calmly there ! 


Perchance ‘twere harm to learn the charm! 
Bare the rough chest, the ridgy arm, 
Each hindering band undo ; 
There like a whirlwind aim the blow, 
And full on the twisted stem below, 
Let the iron ring sharp and true. 


In faith thou'rt tough and strong, old tree— 
Loth is thy place to part with thee! 
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No wonder—here thy life hath sped,— 
Thy rood of ground thou hast sheltered and fed ; 
Fed with leaves in the famine of frost ; 
Sheltered with leaves when the sunbeams crossed ; 
With thy kind alone 
Thou hast spread and grown, 
Sublime, without one mind to know it, 
Not a line of thy face 
Ever limner did trace, 
An epic, unsung by bard or poet ! 


See ye, where, southward, the mountains lower ? 

On one bleak point is a lonely tower, 
Hapsburg—within it Count Rodolph stood,--- 

He weighed in the scales of a doubtful mood 

The tower of his fathers 'gainst Germany's throne— 
That day dropped the acorn---behold what hath grown! 


How many a year, with downward tide, 
Hath swept off its dead, and poured in its born, 
Since Rodolph lived, and Rodolph died! 
Yet up to the dawn of this fatal morn, 
None crossed over this rood of ground, 
In that lapse of years, but one straggling hound, 
When the bay of the wolf was on before, 
And far behind him the yagers roar ; 
So far he reached by the fall of day, 
The hum of the hunt passed faint away ; 
Close by the brink of yon stream he fell, 
None but the vultures heard his yell. 
The gathering waters swept him—where? 
Break up the floor of the deep—he’s there. 


Now rest, it is noon, and the shadows flee 
Close to the stem of the sheltering tree. 
Long have we quitted the household hearth 
In search of a stem so huge in girth ; 
Deep have we plunged ‘midst the palaces green, 
Ere the cords of the Emperor's tent were seen. 
Rest, and relaxed in the sultry hour, 
Think of your homes, where Carlsruhe’s tower 
Opens a fold in the Earth’s green breast, 
And offers a spot for the sun to rest. 

Our homes are there ! 
Home—to which wayfarers hearts will strain, 
The homes of our blessed and bright Allemayne— 
The vine-covered porch, and that juice divine, 
And the wives of our bosoms, sweeter than wine! 
Thence are our memories, thither our hopes, 
There are our prayers, as the sunbeam slopes ; 
In the leafy silence we watch for wings, 
Bringing us tidings of household things ; 
A voice from our sister, a kiss from our child, 
A press from the heart of our first-born wild ; 
Or perchance a lock of the silver wire 
That crowns with moonlight our aged sire :--- 
Sweet when a moment for thought we gain, 
But oh, ‘twould be torture to homeless men! 


Brother, brother, tell us a tale! 
Willingly. Far from this quiet vale 
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Where Heidelberg standeth, tower and town, 
One with a smile, and one with a frown, 

Dwelt by the Neckar a damsel fair, 

Bright was her eye, rich was her hair ; 

Small skill have I to recount her charms ; 

Poets have raved of her neck and arms ; 

But none ever saw such a happy face, 

Nor a hand that relieved with so sweet a grace ; 
Strangers could boast that their hearts were lost, 
But ’twas Thekla’s friends that loved her most. 


Low was her home on the river’s side, 

High was the castle aloft in pride, 

And as far removed from the gentle rank 

Was the maid who dwelt by the river bank. 

But the quietest stream will reflect most clear 

The tower---or the mountain, that rises near ; 

And wherefore not, since the sun lights both ? 

True—if it stand as the mountain doth--- 

It may hold in its bosom the vision vast, 

Yet go on its humble pilgrimage past ; 

But let it approach, and but kiss its feet, 

*Tis sure to bring down on the bright deceit, 

In some evil hour, the mass o’erweighed, 

And whelm with the substance the fragile shade 
Thekla loved. Count Otho’s lance 

Still in the battle held advance ; 

And never appeared in a lady’s bower 

Knight more gentle in festive hour. 

Thekla loved---’twas the guileless passion, 

Unsought by arts, unwon hy persuasion,— 

For Thekla loved, ere the Baron knew 

That so lovely a weed ‘neath his castle grew. 
Otho of Heidelberg made prepare 

To hie with his host to the seat of war. 

As he rode from the low-browed porch in arms, 

He spied her, pale in her peerless charms ; 

He turned his head, with his tall plumes flowing, 

But down she had sunk, for her life was going. 

Fierce was the flame that burned his breast, 

As, down from his horse, the damsel he pressed, 

And inly swore, by the Kings of Cologne, 

The maid that so loved him he'd make his own. 


A month, and the pair at an altar stood, 

An altar of workmanship quaint and rude, 

In a vaulted chamber within that tower 
Which frowned, toward the mountain, in marble power ; 
A hidden chamber, with double doors, 

Stone were its walls, and roof, and floors, 
Then rarely entered---in ages gone 

Twas the place of the secret orison ; 

There to her peace was the death-blow dealt ; 
Though a lady arose where a peasant knelt, 
Yet Death looked on by the feeble light 

Of the bridal taper that fatal night. 


Things grew dark at the seat of war, 

Germany wavered, no Otho there--- 

Sneers on his noble name were heard, 

Till at length his slumbering pride was stirred ; 
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He buckled his steel on his manly chest, 
And rushed to the camp with his lance in rest. 
There did he stay a year and a day, 
While his sorrowing bride she pined away— 
Pined in the gloom of that guarded tower, 
Lonely and low, from hour to hour— 
Oft she gazed down on her former home, 
And ant at the height of her altered doom, 
A knight came near, and a page in his train— 
*Tis Otho, her husband, home again ! 
Oh, what a moment, that first embrace ! 
But ah, there is care in the altered face. 
Tell me, my Otho, ah, could it be, 
Was absence as bitter to thee as to me? 
Lay by thy helmet, it presses thy brow, 
Which must only repose on this bosom now. 
Sir Page, cried the knight, there’s refreshment near, 
Away ! in the hall they will give thee cheer. 
Thekla! for that which my counsels must say, 

*T were better, in sooth, that boy were away. 
Love ! by the hand of my shield we were wed ; 
But free is the right—so hath Germany said ; 
Thine is that hand that is nearest my heart, 
But in honours another is doomed to have part. 
Catherine of Stolzenfels comes to my tower, 
With a seignory broad for her marriage dower ; 
Yonder's her page, that chesnut-haired youth, 
Who followed me, maugre my wish, in sooth ; 
She vowed, in a moment of pleasantry, 
That he'd serve her best, when he went with me. 
The name of wife the Countess may hold, 
But thine is my heart as true as gold. 
Here is thy dwelling, murmur who will, 
And Otho will lie in thy bosom still. 

Dire was the blow on poor Thekla’s heart— 

Not a tear from her eye was seen to start, 
But her face was white with a deadly light, 
As she went from the chamber that fatal night. 
She was met by the page in the dark corridor— 
None of the menials could answer more. 
Morning came, but the lady was gone, 
And far from the castle, as day wore on, 
Scoured the Count and his vassals round, 
In search of the lost that was never found. 
Still the knight rode from town to town, 
Steed after steed he galloped down ; 
But not a hint that of Thekla spoke, 
On his mad pursuit for a moment broke. 
Furious at first, at length the Count 
Went forth to war, or the chace, as wont ; 
But not, though much urged, tradition tells, 
Wed he with Catherine of Stolzenfels. 
He built up the chapel-door, as loth 
To enter the place of the broken troth ; 
And against it his iron couch was placed. 
Here gloomily brought he his days to waste ; 
Pleasure, unwelcomed, turned and fled, 
Silence sat down in the halls instead ; 
He fasted to famine—the tun below 
Ne’er for his fainting lips did flow. 
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He died by inches—but hear what they tell ;— 
When in later times the castle fell, 

A mine was sprung that bastion under, 

And the blast, as it opened its throat of thunder, 
Rending from battlement down to rock, 

The tower in twain, like an earthquake’s shock, 
Clove through the wall, and behind the bed, 
Where tossed the widower’s sleepless head, 
Revealed the chapel, long forgot, 

And within the wall that his mood had wrought, 
The double doors were bolted strong ; 

There, stretched at a crucifix, all along, 

A skeleton lay, and some believe 

"Twas Thekla, pursued by the page that eve, 

As she sought the shrine in her first despair, 
And slain on her knees at the altar there. 


Peace with thy prattling! up to your task! 
One more draught from the joyous flask ! 
Noon is past—and the shadows now 
Steal to the eastward of branch and bough. 
Ere they mix once more with the neighbouring shade, 
A fall wilt be heard in the forest glade ; 
Up to the stroke! 
For the stout heart of oak, 
Must feel that this evening his grave is made. 


Rough the blows roll round his dusky bole,-— 
Enters the iron to his inmost soul. 
Loose by the handle your hatchets seize ! 
Straight with your steel, 
Or the edge will feel 
Of what stubborn stuff is the king of trees! 


Big drops are standing on brow and chest : 

Each swinking forester plies his best, 

And the startled dove from the neighbouring glade 
Bursts, and wings to remoter shade, 

Scared from his first disturbed repose, 


As the wild and wonderful tumult grows. 


Time was when the hoary oak, 

As in Dodona, spoke. 

Strange things are told of oaks. 

The savage still invokes 
Some mystery lurking in the antique tree. 
Whether by night the screech-owls as they flee 
Noiselessly to its covert, set the heart 
Beating with feelings that in some small part 
Blend fancy with devotion, scarce is clear— 
The soul can quail where reason owns no fear ;— 
Yet lurk there not some traces of the god 
In his deep frown, his high Olympian nod, 
His mighty sigh, his wild contorted rage, 
And the hoar majesty that wraps his age, 

Which might bow Nature’s knee ? 

Oh, be it far from thee 
To turn from forest altars! they may be 
Rude, but like stones where Druid whispers dwell, 
There’s grandeur in the fables that they tell ! 
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Down with it, down with it, foresters true ! 

Lag not like clowns o’er the work ye should do. 
His shadow is long—let it taste the keen blade, 
And see which is longest, the substance or shade ! 


Old oak, old oak, thy days are done! 
Thy lofty life at length is run! 

What is thy fate henceforth to be, 
Thou ancient and most mighty tree ? 


Beheaded, and stript of this comely dress, 
Rolled through the mire of the wilderness, 
The lordly plant, now a lifeless beam, 

Will swell the tide of some nameless stream, 
And tumble along between broken banks, 
While its vassals for miles in serried ranks 
Bend from their heights as the dead goes by, 
And slowly retire with a hollow sigh. 

Once from the woods, and thy rank is gone— 
A common carcase, thou lumberest on ; 
Thou, and an hundred more beside, 

With rope and with chain ignobly tied,— 
The commonest boor treads thee o'er, 
Trampling thy breast like a vulgar floor. 
Down as thou'rt drifted, the river swells, 
Man on the broadening margin dwells, 

And out from the havens, many a launch 
Comes to thy company, branch to branch, 
Till ten thousand corpses, vast as thine, 

Roll on the bosom of father Rhine. 

Such is the fate of the fallen great ; 
Helplessly drives their unwieldly weight 

Past the palace of wealth and the tower of pride, 
While the world stands smiling at either side. 


*Tis a heavy fall, when the great go down,— 

And the tottering tree had some renown. 

Jyst on his hundred and tenth birthday 

A storm o’er the fringe of the forest lay. 

Gray in the morning, at noon ‘twas A 

And black as night ere the sun had sped. 

Wild of the winds was the cry that night, 

As they rushed from their caverns in swift affright ; 
And crashed through the gloom the frequent pine, 
And clung the strained boughs with desperate twine 
Round the nearest thing that was standing yet, 
Till both went together, a mighty net, 

Spread by the air, and swept along, 

The rooted monsters of earth among. 

Full on the oak is the ruin driven— 

Round the oak rage the four winds of heaven ; 
And aloft in the rift of the cloudy gloom 

See the top swing like a warrior’s plume, 

And creaks the huge trunk like a straining mast, 
And the roots rock where their teeth are fast— 
Fast in the stone as the deadly throe 

Of the serpent wringing the buffalo. 

Not an arm, not a twig gave that night. 

The winds rolled by, the morning was bright, 
And the birds all around, like houscless folk, 
Sought the thick shade of the trusty oak. 
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From that same hour to this same day 

Tempests have come and swept away, 

But the sap is good that his old heart warms, 

He was tried and was staunch in the worst of storms. 


Is such the fate, then, of this lord of trees ? 
Give ear unto the end— 
True greatness doth extend 
Beyond the limit that mere vision sees. 


The foam is white upon the Arctic Ocean 
Upheave the surges in distorted motion, 
And, as in agony, 

Roll their tempestuous heads beneath the sky. 
Two floating mountains, cold and bright 
As the blue moon of a polar night, 

Are driving wild in the wintry breeze ;—+ 

Whales are sporting 
And the roar of their snorting 
Joins in the chorus of seething seas, 


Through the strait of ice a ship is driving, 
And the throats of the winds at war, 

In her cordage howl, like hunger striving 
O’er carrion, bony and bare, 


Onward the pilotless vessel's driven ; 
Hang the oon monsters round,— 

Wild is the toss of her head to heayen, 
And the plunge of her bows profound, 


Near, in unwieldy sport, the ieebergs come, 
And what was now a strait is grown a chasm ;— 
Above they hang all green—a hideous doom ; 
Quivers the bark, with almost vital spasm. 


They nod, the mountains, then fall back, and then 

Close their portentous jaws, like sudden thunder,— 

As famished beasts, within some unclean den, 

Yawn ere they cranch their prey—ence more asunder, 
Where is she, the crushed wreek ? 
Safe—for athwart her deck 

Ran the old oak’s right royal heart. 
Ring round! 
Let the strokes tell with a measured sound! 
Around his waist the gash grows white ;— 
His inmost soul is quaking, 
For every leaf is shaking, 
As the axes go, 
And each deep blow 

Brings year by year of hidden growth to light. 

et at each stroke 

Leaps a small acorn to the earth, 

And, nursed within her all-proteciting womb, 
Waits for the day when o’er the father’s tomb 
The unheeded birth 
Will cast its giant shade—once more a godlike oak. 
Stand away ! stand away! 
Give the staggering monster roam to play! 
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Behold the sun! 
He rests on the hill— 
Before he gives place to the screech-owl shrill 
The work must be done. 
Stand away for many a span! 
His heavy head begins to sway— 
He reels like a drunken man— 
God! 'tis a mighty tree— 
Stand away! 


A pause—we want to breathe more free— 
A pause—we want to pray. 


Hear! from thy temple’s awful shade, 
God of the solitude ! 

Hear! where poor mortals, half afraid, 
On Nature’s shrine intrude ! 


Spirit! that lent a sheltering leaf 
To sin’s first conscious blush ; 

That by a branch foretold relief, 
And burned within the bush :— 


Spirit! that through the willows sighed 
By far Euphrates fed, 

When strangers would those tears deride 
An exile’s anguish shed:— 


God of o’ershadowed Lebanon, 
And Salem’s sacred palm ;— 

God of the groves where never man 
Broke the primeval calm :— 


Power! by whom every leaf is hung, 
Yet rent the strongest arm 

That ever swung the woods among 
In the tempest’s wild alarm :— 


Spirit of life, and strength, and growth, 
Death’s still triumphant foe, 

We pause, like lingering justice, loth 
To strike the fatal blow. 


Turn from us thy upbraiding glance, 
For Murder’s step intrudes, 

As wont, with mankind's first advance, 
Among the untrodden woods. 


But, oh! in future danger driven 
Swift succour to invoke, 

Withhold not then thy presence, Heaven, 
Regardful of thine oak ! 


Now to the cable all! 

Down with the roof of the sylvan hall! 
The light of day 
Shall find its wa 

Into a chasm unknown before! 

And in the cloud should an eagle soar, 
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He'll start aloft to a higher cloud, 
As he sees the back of the monster proud 
Plunge like a whale in the branchy sea, 
Showing how fearful its depth may be ! 
To it with shoulder, bruderschaft true ! 
There’s the work of a man yet to do,— 
His towering crest in the dust must rest, 
Ere the force of the forester’s arm's confest, 
Strain, brothers, strain ! 
Grasp it again ! 
Give with his sway— 
Let the line play— 
Hush ! a dull throb like the distant thunder ! 
That was his heart that burst asunder ! 
Fall back—away ! 
There’s a hush like death—no sound is heard— 
The leaves are still—one little bird— 
Where could that bird have been concealed till now ?— 
Hops from within upon the utmost bough, 
Twitters a moment, then with easy launch, 
Skims off, and perches on a neighbouring branch. 
"Twas like a thought, at life’s long journey’s end, 
That flutters to a friend. 


Now from his lofty top, like night descending, 
Bows the broad tree—the forest’s ancient lord ; 
Like bursting thunderclaps each tough string rending, 
Leaves the huge spar to tumble by the board. 


Down, down to earth, shivering and crashing round, 
Falls he, and, falling, shakes the trembling ground ; 
While the wild echo, like a tempest wave, 

Rolls off, and roars through every cloudy cave. 


Old oak, old oak, low on the ground 
Thy pride is prostrate now, 

And a sighing requiem rustles round 
From many a branch and bough. 


Fallen—but with ay in death, 
As if an emperor bled ;— 

One mighty arm, with mantle wreath, 
Is gathered round thy head. 


The work is done—let the blunted hatchet cool ;— 
But with to-morrow’s dawn re-whet the tool ; 
Lopped be each limb, and for the trunk when bare, 
A chariot rude, the ready truck prepare. 

Now some repose must needs re-nerve the arm, 
And for fresh toil each fainting bosom warm. 

Cast we our wearied limbs along the sward ;— 
Sleep, oh my friends, is labour’s best reward ; 

A Schwartzwald couch is soft, a leafy bed— 

But, ere we rest, be due devotions paid--- 

The last availing word, a tranquil prayer--- 

Oh! be the peace of God the slumberer’s share ! 





















































































































































































































NO. 


Tr I stood in the fabled palace of 
Truth, and were there asked the name 
of the most beautiful woman I ever 
looked upon, I am sure my reply would 
be, “ Margaret Vernon.” It is not 
that she is associated in my mind with 
any pleasing incident, or that she ever 
stood very high in my favour ; I knew 
her but sligh tly, and all I saw and 
heard of her tended to produce any- 
thing rather than an agreeable im- 
pression respecting her. But for mere 
personal beauty, the beauty of perfect 
symmetry, with which no ‘single fault 
could be found, I certainly never saw 
any one who equalled her. Shall I 
try to sketch her portrait in words ? 
I never did so on canvass, for she is 
not my heroine, though deeply involved 
in the incidents of my story. Let me 
attempt to pourtray the beautiful 
Margaret Vernon at the age of twenty- 
three. She was the eldest daughter 
of Sir Gilbert Vernon, a man of im- 
mense wealth, of which he was far less 
roud than of his ancient title and 
unblemished descent. Her mother 
died when she was seven years of age, 
leaving Miss Vernon and a sister five 
years younger to the care of their fa- 
ther, who died just as Margaret at- 
tained ler nineteenth year. Certain 
traits in her character, early manifest- 
ed and carefully cherished, induced 
Sir Gilbert, on finding himself attacked 
by an incurable disease, to execute a 
will, by which he emancipated his 
elder davghter from all control on 
her twenty-first birthday ; and gave her 
‘the sole guardianship of the young 
Agnes during the remaining five years 
of her minority. 

In person, Miss Vernon was some- 
what taller than the ordinary run of 
women, though not remarkably so, and 
the dignity of her carriage would 
scarcely have become a figure less per- 
fect and graceful than hers. Her head 

*was beautifully placed on a neck and 
shoulders, so fair and spotless, that no 
ivory could have surpassed them in 
polish and purity. Her rich dark hair 
was simply braided from her magnifi- 
cent forehead, and twisted up behind, 
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oné massive tress being permitted to 


rest on her neck. Her eyes were of 
the deepest richest hazel that can be 
imagined, set off by long lashes of in- 
tense blackness. So beautiful a tem- 
ple should have had a correspondent 
spirit to inhabit it, and in some points, 
Margaret Vernon's mind was not un- 
fitted to dwell there. She was warm 
in her affections, liberal in her chari- 
ties, honourable in her worldly deal. 
ings ; but then she was haughty and 
unbending, proud to an extreme, and 
somewhat inclined to tyrannise, where 
she had the power to do so. She 
loved her sister Agnes, but she loved 
her in her own way, and did not al- 
ways take the most pleasing methods 
of proving her attachment. Her ex- 
cessive care and watchfulness placed a 
restraint on Agnes’s, every action that 
amounted to a positive thraldom. 
Much as Agnes loved Margaret, she 
could not but feel that her elder sis- 
ter’s absence was like a peep at free- 
dom. She felt continually timid and 
embarrassed in Margaret’s presence, 
yet she never attempted to break 
through the invisible bonds that were 
around her. She felt she was not a 
free agent, yet it was painful to think 
that her sister was, in fact, her mis- 
tress. What Margaret would think, 
what Margaret would say, what Mar- 
garet would have her do, these were 
the questions that arose in her mind 
whenever she was left to act for her- 
self in any instance, no matter how 
trifling it might be. She had no stan- 
dard, no will, no principles of her own. 
Margaret was all these to her, and 
who may estimate the amount of in- 
jury done to a young, sensitive, and 
affectionate spirit, by training such as 
this. The influence of this quiet un- 
acknowledged tyranny brought in 
something of that fear which should 
be cast out by perfect love, and at the 
saine time, nurtured a helplessness and 
dependence of mind, which caused 
Agnes to clasp her chain, and refer 
every cire umstance, however unimpor- 
tant to the decision of her elder sister. 
Agnes Vernon was very lovely, but 
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her beauty might only be compared to 
Margaret's, as that of the violet to the 
stately lily. Some family likeness ex- 
isted between them, but Agnes had a 
less queenly figure, a less brilliant com- 
plexion, and a far less striking expres- 
sion of countenance. There was a 
gentle subdued look about her, that 
might have been mistaken for the ef- 
fect of secret sorrow, even before her 
young heart had known its bitter visit- 
ings. Was it the foreshadowing of 
her future destiny that was already 
casting its darkness on her brow ? 

There was one circumstance, how- 
ever, on which Agnes Vernon did not 
consult her sister. It was a matter vi- 
tally connected with her happiness, yet 
she durst not have spoken of it for the 
world. She had already given her heart 
freely, fully, and alas! unsolicited, to 
Charles Willersley, the eldest son of a 
neighbouring clergyman. 

In ordinary cases, such a family as 
the Vernons would have had little in- 
tercourse with that of a country pas- 
tor, poor and undistinguished as the 
Reverend-George Willersley. Their 
acquaintance would have been confined 
to “ the parson’s” being formally asked 
to dinner three or four times a year, 
and the parson’s wife exchanging stiff 
morning visits with the ladies of the 
family. But Mrs. Willersley was a 
Vernon, a distant relative of the Baro- 
net's, and the very pride that would 
have kept Sir Gilbert aloof from any 
other family of merely middling rank, 

rompted him to show that no one of 

is name and blood, however humble 
in circumstances, could be unworthy 
of notice. The Willersleys, therefore, 
were frequent visitors at the hall, and 
Agnes being of the same age as Rosa 
Willersley, a girlish.friendship sprang 
up between them, which, however, was 
jealously watched by Margaret, who 
was very unwilling that Agnes should 
have any one as counsellor and con/fi- 
dante except herself, and was peculiary 
averse to her being on terms of close 
intimacy with one whom she considered 
their inferior. Permission for Agnes 
to visit the rectory was therefore always 
accorded reluctantly. Still Agnes’s 
happy hours there were neither few nor 
far even ; they were the sunbeams 
of her life---the times from which she 
dated, and to which she looked for- 
ward, and though Rosa Willersley’s 
society was the ostensible pleasure she 


sought in them, the image of another 
arose in her heart, though his name pass- 
ed not her lips; and the thought of one 
far dearer than Rosa, or any other on 
earth, sent the eloquent blood burning 
to her cheek and brow. 

As to the young man himself, he 
loved Agnes with all the abandonment 
of a passion, which is so bestowed, that 
it admits of neither hopes nor fears. 
To wed Agnes Vernon, was a purpose 
that never presented itself to his mind 
in any defined shape, even in his wild- 
est dreams. To love her, was the con- 
tinual action of his soul. That her 
affection for him exceeded that of a 
sister and friend, was an idea which 
never entered his thoughts: The 
daughter of Sir Gilbert Vernon, en- 
dowed with all the advantages that 
wealth, and rank, and beauty, can be+ 
stow, was a being removed from even 
the ambition of the poor country 
curate, he was desi ed. to be. He 
never sought to win her affections, he 
never told her he loved her, he was 
not even jealous of her; but he loved 
on day aftet day, year after year, ar- 
dently and unchangeably, and she, to 
whom the knowledge of that love 
would have been dearer than all the 
treasures of the earth, whose own 
timid attachment was nursed in fear 
and in secret, she knew it not! 

But it was not always to be thus. 
There came a glorious summer even- 
ing, succeeding to a long happy day, 
which Agnes had spent at the rectory. 
Margaret, as usual, had not deigned 
to accompany her, but had promised 
to send a carriagé for her early in the 
evening. The appointed hour, how- 
ever,-was long past, and still no car- 
riage made its appearance. Agnes 
grew nervous and uneasy. She was 
sure that Margaret was ill, or the 
ponies had been restive by the way, or 
something terrible had occurred, and 
at length het anxiety reached such a 
height, that she resolved to set forth 
on foot. She accepted the offer of 
Charles Willersley’s escort gladly, 
and surely there must have been some 
tell-tale expression of satisfaction in her 
countenance as she did so, or the re- 
served and humble lover would never 
have ventured to press her delicate 
arm to his heart as he drew it within 
his own. Agnes coloured and trem- 
bled as she walked, and the words that 
she forced herself to say on some com- 
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mon place subject were constrained 
and faltering. Charles seemed to par- 
take of her embarrassment, and after 
a few minutes, having vainly attempted 
to support conversation, they walked 
on in silence. 

About half a mile on their road was 
a gate, which led into a pathway, run- 
ning across meadows and coppice, and 
forming a short cut to the hall. Here 
they stopped. “Shall we go by the 
footpath Agnes, or shall we continue 
on the road, and take the chance of 
the carriage ?” asked Charles. “ It is 
no matter,” murmured Agnes, and her 
cheek burnt with deeper crimson, 
though there was nothing in that simple 
— to create agitation. Charles 

elt the trembling of the small hand 
that rested on his arm, he saw the 
blush, suffusing as much of her fair 
face and neck as her scarf and bonnet 
left visible, and a thrill of indescriba- 
ble delight ran through his veins. As 
if, by mutual consent, they passed 
through the gate, and took the field 
path, which, for a short distance, 
skirted the highway. ‘“ You are tired 
Agnes,” said Charles, as the faltering 
step of his companion attracted his at- 
tention, “ you had better rest a few 
minutes before we proceed. See, you 
can sit quite comfortably on the foot 
of this tree :”’ and as he spoke, he put 
aside the long grass and weeds, and 
seated Agnes on the spot he recom- 
mended. He stood before her for a 
moment, and her upraised eyes met 
his. There was a wide revelation in 
that mutual glance. Not a word was 
spoken, yet they knew, each knew, that 
to the other there existed nothing else 
on earth so loved, so near in heart and 
soul. Then might their love have found 
a voice, all might have been told, and 
though trouble and care might have 
ensued, sorrow, such as they were yet 
doomed to feel, could hardly have be- 
fallen them. But the sound of an ap- 
proaching carriage was heard, and 
Agnes sprung to her feet. 

‘It must be the phaeton,” she said 
in a low voice, as she began hurriedly 
to retrace her steps towards the gate, 
and it was a positive relief to her that 
her conjecture was correct, though 
five minutes before she would have 
given all the world to hear Charles 
Willersley say he loved her. So true 
is it, that woman shrinks, as from 
something too intensely agitating, from 
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the very love tale she most longs to 


hear. The carriage drove up; a 
slight accident it appeared had detained 
it, but Agnes did not hear one word 
of the servant's explanation. She was 
scarcely conscious of the fervent pres- 
sure of Charles Willersley's hand upon 
her own as he bade her farewell, but 
afterwards that parting moment came 
back vividly upon her remembrance, 
and through long years of separation, 
was treasured up amidst her dearest 
memories. Qh, that delicious home- 
ward drive on that sweet summer 
evening---the ecstasy of the gentle 
tears that overflowed as soon as she 
was alone! She was in avery delirium 
of happiness. She had not yet had 
time to think or reflect, the proud 
image of her sister had not yet arisen 
amidst her blissful visions. She only 
felt and knew that she was beloved, 
She was indeed encircled with the 
charm of “love’s young dream”’---the 
freshness of its dawn lay about her 
heart. The present was enough for 
her ; with the past and the future, she 
had nothing to do. The carriage 
rolled on through beautiful scenery, 
rendered still lovelier by the tender 
mellowing of the evening light. She 
took no notice of the landscape, she 
did not think about it, yet its soft love- 
liness had an influence on her feelings. 
She felt that the world was a paradise, 
and she, the happiest of its inhabitants. 

And how felt Charles Willersley 
as he slowly wandered home on that 
eventful evening? As a child who 
has unwittingly put in motion some 
stupendous piece of machinery, while 
he lacks the power again to stay 
its action. There was fear amidst the 
exultation that would arise in his 
heart at the assurance he felt that 
Agnes loved him; and this, he could 
not for an instant doubt, for that one 
glance of mind on mind had written 
the truth in fiery characters on his 
soul. The angel of his worship had 
descended from her own sphere to his, 
and he was awed, and almost terrified 
at the responsibility that seemed to 
have fallen upon him. How could he 
honourably pursue his advantage ? 
How could he venture openly to woo 
the high born maiden who his heart 
told him was already won? Should 
he seek to engage her in a clandestine 
attachment? That was even worse. 
Who would believe that his love was 
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disinterested, that no thought of 
worldly aggrandisement had mingled 
with his aspirations? Yet, above all, 
so much having been revealed, how 
could he again meet her as a mere 
common acquaintance? Surely it 
would be an act of injustice to her, 
who had fondly given him her first 
affections, to keep her in a state of 
doubt and suspense, if such she still 
entertained, as to his real feelings to- 
wards her. In spite of the sincere 
devotion of his heart to Agnes, and 
the glow of satisfaction which any 
man would naturally feel in such cir- 
cumstances as his, Charles Willersley 
was honestly puzzled what to do with 
his good fortune. To worship at a 
distance, to love silently and hopelessly, 
seemed a few hours ago the only fate 
he could expect, and now that an un- 
guarded moment had diminished the 
distance between their hearts, it ap- 
peared as if the difficulties of their 
position were increased tenfold. Very 
different were the uneasy dreams that 
disturbed the repose of the rector’s 
son, to the sweet visions that flitted 
round the pillow of Agnes Vernon. 
For two days my heroine was as 
happy as hope that has known no sha- 
dow, and confidence that has never 
been shaken, can make a young imagi- 
native girl. The fact that she was 
loved, was the predominant idea of her 
mind, and she looked forward with de- 
light to her next interview with Char- 
les, for she doubted not that his lips 
would assure her in words—ef what 
she already knew so well. The Wil- 
lersleys were to dine at the Hall on 
the third day from that of Agnes’ 
visit to them, and she counted the 
hours and minutes until she should 
again be with him who was henceforth 
to be all her world. The longed-for 
day came, and brought bitter disap- 
pointment. Charles did not accom- 
pany his party, he pleaded indisposi- 
tion and sent an excuse. Agnes wept 
sadly in her own chamber, and she 
sent him as kind a message as she 
dared by Rosa, for she doubted not 
his grief at missing an interview with 
her would be equal to her own. She 
little thought that his absence on that 
day was only the beginning of a sys- 
tem of self-banishment from her so- 
ciety, which, on deliberation, he had 
resolved upon as the wisest and most 
honourable course that was left for 


him. At the very time that she was 
secretly lamenting his absence, Charles 
was galloping across the country to- 
wards the residence of his godfather, 
Colonel St. Aubyn. 

The Colonel was a fine soldierly 
looking man, of seven or eight-and- 
forty.. He had lately returned from 
abroad on account of the death of his 
brother, who had left him a large es- 
tate, called Woodfield Park, in addi- 
tion to his already immense possessions. 
He was residing there for a short 
time, previously to again quitting Eng- 
land for a foreign land. He was ex- 
ceedingly fond of Charles Willersley, 
and often had expressed a wish that 
he should embrace the military pro- 
fession instead of the more peaceful 
one for which his father intended 
him. 

When Charles reached Woodfield 
Park he met with a warm and hearty 
reception, and Colonel St. Aubyn’s 
delight at seeing him was much en- 
hanced, when he found that his young 
friend had changed his intentions re- 
specting his future life, and now came 
to inquire if the Colonel would still 
use his influence to procure him a 
commission. 

** Bravo, bravo, my dear boy,” cried 
the Colonel, “ I always thought 
it would come to this---knew you 
far better than you did yourself; 
I always saw you were made to be a 
soldier. It would have been as unna- 
tural to make a parson of you, as to 
have apprenticed Napoleon to a tailor. 
The fire was in you, my boy, and I 
knew it must come out; but I am 
sorry to see you look grave.” 

Charles muttered, that circumstances 
of late occurrence had induced him 
to take this step. 

«‘ Hum---circumstances? Let me 
see, your father has had no losses 
that | know of, and you are on 
good terms with every body. Ah, so 
she has been cruel, Charles? That's 
a very suspicious blush ; and who may 
the obdurate fair one be? Miss Fanny 
Figgins is a very pretty girl; but 
she would scarcely refuse you, and 
Miss Matilda Clarke you would scarce- 
ly ask ; there’s Miss Wentworth, pretty, 
gentle Annie Wentworth---surely it is 
not Annie ?” 

* I can assure you, Colonel K 

“ Nay, if you begin assuring with 
such a colour on your brow, i shall 
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be sure I am right, so we will say 
ho more on the subject. Come, we 
will talk over this commission busi- 
ness.” 

Plans for the future were discussed, 
arrangements, most advantageous to 
our hero, made, and the patron and 
his protegé parted. 

Margafet -Vernon sate alone in her 
boudoir in an attitude of deep and 
perplexed thought. She was seated 
in a recess, lighted by an old-fashioned 
window, through whose small panes a 
dim, softened light fell upon her ;---her 
feet rested on a silken cushion, her 
fair fingers were interlaced and rested 
on her knees. On the window seat, 
beside her, lay an open letter. Her 
thoughts were too confused to find 
vent in words ; but their general out- 
line may be given as follows : 

“ So, my fair sister can be confirmed 
at once in a station worthy of her--- 
worthy of a daughter of our house, 
and the same act that sets the seal on 
her rank in life, will remove her from 
the reach of him---him whom, alas, I 
love! That I should live to feel it, 
and own it, even to myself! That I 
---a Vernon---the head of my house, 
the upholder of its honour, should 
thus love, thus be jealous of my young 
sister for the sake of one so utterly 
beneath either of us! I know he 
loves her. I have read the silent lan- 
guage of his countenance as none but 
one who loves can read it. I have 
seen how common-place and heartless 
have been his greetings to myself, 
while he turned with all his soul in his 
eyes to gaze on her! What if she 
should ever know it. If her girlish 
fancy should be deepened into an en- 
during passion, under the influence of 
his acknowledged love! Surely, he 
wauld hardly dare to approach her 
with the language of affection, and yet, 
if it should be so! she might renounce 
my authority, might sacrifice all her 
splendid prospects to her silly romance 
---for Agnes can never know a passion 
like the fever that consumes a mind 
like mine ; and then they would mar- 
ry. I could not bear it; I could not 
survive it. I would not wed him my- 
self ; the honour of my house demands 
that I should not, even had he pre- 
sumed to love me; but I cannot bear 
arival in his heart, and that rival, 
Agnes. She has been as mine own 
dear child; I have watched her and 
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cherished her with & mother’s care, 
and not for worlds would I see her in 
a position where I feel any one must 
be hateful to me. It is mercy to her- 
self to prevent the indulgence of her 
childish whim. Years hence, how 
bitterly she would regret it, when she 
found herself the inmate of a country 
parsonage, and surrounded by a tribe 
of his needy relations. Mrs. St. Au- 
byn, the wife of Colonel St. Aubyn, 
with twelve thousand a-year, and the 
chance of a peerage ! It is my bounden 
duty not to let this opportunity pass. 
Agnes is a child, she wants strength 
and decision of character, and my fa- 
ther knew this when he left her to my 
care. Can I do a wiser or kinder 
thing than to give her to the protec- 
tion of such a man as Colonel St. Au- 
byn ?” 

Thus meditated Margaret Vernon, 
and again she took up the Colonel's 
letter, containing a proposal of mar- 
riage for her sister Agnes. 

When Agnes had first read it she 
had been overwhelmed with sorrow 
and shame. She had vainly endea- 
voured to conceal her real reason for 
the refusal which she entreated Mar- 
garet to return to the Colonel. At 
length her agony became so extreme 
that flinging herself on Margaret's 
neck she confessed her previous attach- 
ment, and prayed her sister's kindness 
and forgiveness. Her tale was coldly 
received, and Margaret affected an ut- 
ter disbelief of Willersley’s love for 
her sister. She exhorted her to con- 
quer her own predilection, as some- 
thing that amounted to a crime. She 
accused her of meanness in loving un- 
sought, and of dissimulation in con- 
cealing from her the very first emo- 
tion of preference she felt; and she 
positively refused to write such a let- 
ter to the Colonel as should at once 
extinguish hope. Who may tell the 
progress of the influence she exer- 
cised over her sister’s mind? The 
alternations of exceeding kindness and 
cruel harshness, so skilfully employed 
as to make Agnes believe that Marga- 
ret could have no motive but regard 
for her happiness, might have over- 
come the resolution of a firmer nature 
than hers. Accustomed to yield im- 
plicit unquestioning obedience to every 
wish of Margaret's, whom she looked 
on as a superior being, a reluctant 
compliance was slowly extorted from 
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her. Had Charles Willersley again 
crossed her path even her promise, 
iven so unwillingly, would have, per- 

ape, been little regarded ; but he left 
England to- join his regiment abroad, 
without even venturing on a farewell 
call, and from that hour Agnes felt as 
if the chill of death were already in 
her heart. Strange that Margaret 
should have experienced actual delight 
at the departure of one whom her 
proud heart had stooped to love. But 
she had her own visions for the future 
now. Charles Willersley had em- 
barked in a career where he might 
possibly obtain honours and distinction 
that might render him worthy even of 
herself, Before ek left home, 
Agnes clung to a wild scheme which 
floated through her mind, of seeking 
him out, or writing to him and telling 
him all. It was but her heart’s mo- 
mentary refuge from despair ; she had 
not the energy to execute so bold a 
purpose. Day by day she arose, half 
resolved to make use of this, her last 
resource, and night after night saw 
her seeking her sleepless couch, weep- 
ing bitterly over her own irresolution. 
But the blow fell—the beloved of her 
heart was gone, and hope seemed dead 
for ever. Then did Margaret apply 
herself to reconcile her victim to the 
fate that awaited her. Her kindness 
of manner became greater and less 
mixed with haughtiness than it had 
ever been before. She drew vivid 
pictures of the splendid lot that must 
attend the wife of Colonel St. Aubyn. 
She represented her influence, her con- 
sideration, her elevated position in so- 
ciety, and Agnes, heart-sore and mise- 
rable as she felt, at length began to 
lend a languid ear to the often recited 
catalogue of -her future advantages. 
Margaret's purpose was accomplished 
even earlier than she had hoped, and 
a few months saw her fair and timid 
sister the wife of Colonel St. Aubyn. 
I have after events to relate which 

I have felt some hesitation in making 
public. I have well considered ere I 
venture to write them down; but 
there is only one now left who can be 
hurt by their recital, and should this 
record ever meet her eye, she has 
earned for herself the pang that will 
be her's in perusing it. Already has 
her proud heart been wrung over the 
sorrow she herself prepared for those 
whom she best loved, and she deserves 


not to be spared evén yet. She is the 
only one who will recognise through 
the veil of other names, the realities 
from which I frame this story, for all 
that the world knew of them is long 
ago forgotten. To my mind the his. 
tory I relate appeats to bear a deep 
and impressive lesson. It may bé use- 
ful to others, and it can injure no one 
now. 

The bridal party arrived in the me- 
tropolis a few days after the celebra- 
tion of the nuptials of Colonel St. 
Aubyn and Agnes; and it was then, 
for the first time, that I saw Margaret 
Vernon and her sister. The St. An- 
byns were on the point of quitting 
England for some time, and it was the 
Colonel's wish that the portrait of his 
young bride should, ere their depar- 
ture, he sent to grace a gallery of 
paintings which his brother had form- 
ed, with much trouble and expense, 
at Woodfield Park. 

I have said that Margaret Vernon 
was one of the most perfectly beautiful 
women I ever beheld ; but surely her 
sister might claim to be one of the most 
interesting. Oh, the sweet, plaintive, 
expression of those soft grey eyes, with 
their long dark lashes---the loveliness 
of the fair cheek, where the colour 
went and came, with the scarcely per- 
ceptible flushings and fadings that are 
sometimes to be observed in a soft sun- 
set sky! Hers was a face that at once 
inspired interest and affection, from 
the extreme girlishness and innocence 
of its expression. The style of her 
dress which though rich, was extremely 
simple, and the manner in which she 
wore her hair, in ringlets all over 
her head, added to the youthfulness 
of her appearance. More than all, 
there was the charm of mystery about 
her---for even in the midst of her 
honeymoon, overwhelmed as she was 
with attentions and kindness by a man 
whom any woman might have “learned 
to love,” I saw at once that Mrs. St. 
Aubyn was secretly and seriously un- 
happy. There was a listlessness and 
air of weariness about her, which in 
one so young could scarcely be the re- 
sult of mere ennui; surrounded too, 
as she was, by scenes to which she was 
unaccustomed, and where she met with 
every thing that is generally attractive 
to the youthful mind. I could only 
refer her unhappiness to one cause, 
and that as it proved the true one, 
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She had given her hand without her 
heart, for that heart was not hers to 
give. 

I know not what induced Colonel 
St. Aubyn to have his lady pourtrayed 
as Sappho, for she was guiltless of the 
slightest tendency to blueism, and was, 
moreover, remarkably deficient in mu- 
sical taste. She laboured under the 
misfortune of “ having no ear,” as it is 
generally called; and melodious as 
her own voice was in speaking, she had 
never been able to frame it into the 
simplest air. And yet when she was 
so pictured, with the lyre in her hand, 
her loose tresses bound with bays, and 
the absent but impassioned expression 
of eye, which had become almost 
habitual to her, every one owned that 
a more perfect impersonation of the 
unhappy Lesbian could not be imagin- 
ed. She was interested and pleased 
with the picture herself. To me it 
was mournfully like a shadowing forth 
of what I suspected to be her history. 
Soon after the completion of this me- 
morable portrait, the Colonel and his 
bride left England, and ten years 


elapsed before 1 saw them again. They 
had then taken up their residence at 
Woodfield Park, and being unblest 
with children, had adopted as their 
own, a little boy, the orphan child of 


a brother officer of the Colonel's, 
They paid me the compliment not only 
of remembering me, but of inviting me 
to stay with them whilst I executed a 
likeness of this child, on whom they 
both doated. Iwas most kindly re- 
ceived by them, especially by the Co- 
lonel, who having grown stout and 
bald, while his fine features had lost 
nothing of their dignity, appeared, on 
the whole, as good a specimen of an 
elderly British officer as one could de- 
sire to see. But the contrast between 
his wife and himself appeared far 
greater than it had done when I first 
knew them. Her complexion was per- 
haps less brilliant than it had been 
ten years before, her figure was even 
slighter, and a close observer might 
have noticed a few lines in her snowy 
forehead. But her hair still fell in 
careless ringlets on her neck --- her 
eye had the same subdued, yet earnest 
expression—her voice the same plain- 
tive cadence ; I could not bring myself 
to believe that she was a day older 
than when I had last seen her. 

When I arrived at Woodfield Park, 
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I found that another visitor was ex. 
pected, and on this coming guests’ per. 
fections the Colonel did nothing but 
expatiate from morning to night. He 
was “a dear fellow,” “a brave boy,” 
“the noblest of God's creatures,” in 
short, his dear godson, Major Charles 
Willersley. ‘“ You knew him in his 
boyhood, I think, Agnes,” the Colonel 
would say, addressing his lady, “ but 
you could not know then---J did not 
know --- what a glorious creature 
Charles Willersley would prove---so 
brave and fearless, yet so steady and 
self-possessed --- so unflinching from 
danger, yet so tenderly alive to the 
sufferings of others, I never can tell 
you half his worth. I was grieved 
that when we met him for those few days 
in Malta, he could not manage to re- 
turn with us. Of course, love, I don't 
expect you to remember much about 
him, for you know he left England be. 
fore we were married, but if you could 
know him as well as I do, I am sure 
you would esteem him as much. I 
was absent from this dear girl for some 
months while we were in India,” con- 
tinued the Colonel turning to me, 
“and during a long and severe illness, 
Charles Willersley was my nurse, doc- 
tor, comforter---every thing. He gave 
up all his leisure time to me, foregoing 
gaieties of every sort to sit with a peey- 
ish sick man. I wonder he has never 
married, he might pick the country 
now if he chose, and how pleasant it 
would be if he would settle near us! 
But I always suspect poor Charles had 
some sort of disappointment in his 
early youth, though I never could get 
at the truth of the matter. I found it 
was a sore subject, so I soon ceased 
teasing him. There’s your sister, 
Agnes, (though to be sure she is rather 
too old for him now,) but I think even 
her proud heart could not resist him.” 
Thus the Colonel ran on, neither Mrs. 
St. Aubyn or myself attempting to inter- 
rupt him. I guessed at once by her 
heightened colour, and the compressed 
expression of her face, that this subject 
was to her one of intense and painful 
interest. A dark suspicion darted into 
my mind. Could this fair and guile- 
less looking being be really less inno- 
cent than she appeared? Was it pos- 
sible that the man so applauded and 
admired by her husband, could have 
some secret tie to her, some means of 
correspondence with her, of which that 
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husband had no knowledge? I confess 
I trembled at such a supposition, I was 
ashamed of it, yet I could not shake it 
off. I longed to see this paragon of 
excellence, and yet I felt that his ar- 
rival was more to be dreaded than 
wished for. 

He came, and I could not for amoment 
doubt that at least a portion of my sur- 
mise was correct. I was sure that in spite 
of every other consideration, in spite of 
herself, Mrs. St. Aubyn loved him. It 
was in vain that she strove for self-com- 
mand, the very effort for composure in- 
creased herconfusion in his presence. In 
one sense, however, my mind was reliev- 
ed by these symptoms. There could not 
be actual abandonment to guilt, where 
so deadly a strife was at work within. 
The boldness, or the reckless despair 
that follows the commission of ac- 


tual crime, would have produced a 
very different demeanour from that of 
poor Mrs. St. Aubyn. My apprehen- 
sions for the future grew stronger as 
my fears for the past diminished. I 
felt that she was yet, at least, compara- 
ae innocent. 
er 


The behaviour of 
Willersley was altogether different. 
That he was not unscathed by the un- 
happy passion that seemed gnawing at 
the very core of Mrs. St. Aubyn’s 
heart, I was well convinced. But he 
was gifted with greater skill in the 
concealment of his emotions, than poor 
Agnes, and his conduct towards her, 
while it was full of deference and re- 
spect, never was exchanged for more 
than distant politeness for a moment. 
He evidently shrunk from seeing her 
alone, attaching himself as much as 
possible to the Colonel, whose taste for 
farming and gardening kept him a good 
deal out of doors. It was pitiable to 
see Mrs. St. Aubyn’s dejection dur- 
ing his absence. The colour faded 
from her cheek, and the light from her 
eye as the door closed on him. She 
would drop her work, and unheeding 
my presence, would sit with her pretty 
hands resting idly on her knee, in an 
attitude of the deepest melancholy. If 
any one entered the room, she would 
frequently quit it, to weep alone, as the 
pallid cheek and swollen eyes sadly tes- 
tified on her return. I wondered that 
under the circumstances, Major Wil- 
lersley should have chosen to pay a 
visit to Woodfield; but I found after- 
wards, that he had not done so with 
any good will of his own, but because 
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he could not well avoidit. He had so 
frequently evaded the Colonel’s pres- 
sing invitations, that there was no longer 
any escape for him, and he witnessed 
poor Agnes’s ill-concealed unhappiness, 
until his own heart was almost tortur- 
ed to madness. The enduring truth 
of her love for him had never forced 
itself on his convictions until now. He 
had imagined that his self-love had de- 
ceived him, when he deemed himself 
the object of her affections in long past 

ears, or that at most her liking for 

im had been childish fancy, easily dis- 
sipated by the dazzling prospects which 
a union with Colonel St. Aubyn af- 
forded. His own constancy had never 
for a moment been shaken; he had 
learned to think of her as another's 
wife with little pain, but he felt that 
the heart he had early consecrated to 
her could never be offered to another. 
They had met but once since her mar- 
riage, and then in the bustle of a few 
days spent at Malta; but now that he 
met her in the quiet atmosphere of 
her English home, the truth, that she 
loved him still, entered his mind, and 
raised there a host of feelings even 
bitterer and harder to contend with, 
than those that had beset him in by- 
gone days, when he became self-exiled 
for her sake. 

The second week of Major Willers- 
ley’s visit saw the termination of mine, 
and I quitted Woodfield Park with a 
mind full of misgivings and presenti- 
ments of evil, doomed, alas! to be re- 
alized, though not in the way I appre- 
hended. 

“You cannot leave us this week, 
Willersley. Iam sure your business 
cannot be so pressing as to take you to 
town before Monday atsoonest. You 
know I must be at N—— both on 
Friday and Saturday, about this con- 
founded poaching affair, and who is to 
take care of my little Agnes whilst I 
am away.” So spake General St. 
Aubyn, in reply to an allegation of 
Willersley’s “that he must be London 
on Friday.” But the General's per- 
suasion would have had little weight 
against his friend’s resolution, had not 
a mightier spell just then been permit- 
ted to have power onhim. For as he 
raised his eyes to repeat his refusal, he 
encountered those of Mrs. St. Aubyn’s, 
full of an expression of such mournful 
entreaty, that the words died on his 
lips, and he consented to remain. It 
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ought to have been otherwise, but woe 
for the frailty of human resolutions ! 

It was Saturday evening. Agnes, 
with the strange perversity of an un- 
happy mind, though she had longed 
for nothing so much as the opportunity 
of once seeing Willersley alone, had 
remained in her chamber the whole of 
the preceding day, under the plea of 
a severe headache. 

Willersley tried to think he was 
glad, but his heart rebelled at the 
thought. He was vexed and disap- 
pointed, though he would scarcely 
allow it, even to himself. One mo- 
ment he admired the self-denying 
virtue of Agnes,—the next he was in- 
clined to accuse her of heartless co- 
quetry. Was it not she who had in- 
duced him to stay,—whose influence 
had prevailed over his better judg- 
ment,--whose glance had melted his 
stern resolves, as the lightning fuses 
the hardest steel in a moment? Then, 
again, he reproached himself with in- 
justice. Surely, if Agnes loved him, 
she was acting most wisely both by 
him and herself, If she were merely 
conscious of his passion, (but this 
could not be dll,) she was equally right 
in removing herself from his presence, 
So he argued with himself, if argu- 
ment be a fitting name by which to 
designate the contending thoughts and 
feelings that agitated him: but, when 
Mrs. St. Aubyn’s absence extended 
to the second afternoon, he felt an- 
noyed and miserably impatient for 
her appearance, if it were only for a 
moment. 

There was a small apartment on 
the ground floor, opening into a con- 
servatory, which was especially dedi- 
cated to Mrs, St. Aubyn’s use. It 
was fitted up with extraordinary taste 
and elegance; and here its fair mis- 
tress often retired to muse and mourn, 
indulging in solitary reveries, even 
more dangerous to her peace than the 
actual presence of Willersley. Into 
these enchanted precincts Charles had 
seldom sought admission. He felt as 
if that apartment, so _ peculiarly 
Agnes’s own, was a charmed circle, 
where her influence over him was too 
entirely paramount. His heart had 
never n so soft, and his resolutions 
so faint as in that bower of beauty, 
He had conscientiously shunned it,— 
portienlngly for the last few days; but 
weary of his loneliness, restless and 
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unhappy, he went forth, intending 
only, as he persuaded himself, to wan- 
der out into the gardens. The path 
to his intended promenade, however, 
lay past the conservatory,—the door 
was slightly open, and he paused be- 
fore it. Betwixt the orange-trees 
and myrtles, which bordered the ap- 
proach to the boudoir, he could just 
perceive the figure of Agnes, seated 
near a table. Her back was towards 
him; her cheek rested on her hand, 
and her attitude was one expressive of 
deep dejection. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, then entered the conservatory, 
and, advancing softly, murmured ; 

Mrs, St. Aubyn!” 

She started and turned round,—he 
caught her hand in his, and clasping 
it fervently, exclaimed— 

“ Agnes!” 

Another moment, and, in all proba- 
bility, he would have fallen at her 
feet, and confessed the burning pas. 
sion that was fevering his soul, and, 
even in bidding her an eternal fare- 
well, there would have been rapture, 
whose memory no after sorrow could 
have obliterated, in that agonised 
pouring forth of the hoarded feelings 
of years. But he was preserved in 
the hour of temptation, and the im- 
pulse was checked ere it could be 
acted upon; for a light, quick step 
was heard in the conservatory, and 
the orphan boy, before meutioned, 
came bounding into the room, 

* Come, dear mamma,” he cried, 
‘nurse says you are ill, but I am sure 
this soft sunshine would do you good. 
See, [have brought your boanet ; come 
and walk with us on the terrace.” 

The child's sweet voice and winning 
smile were irresistible; and the un- 
happy pair arose, and each taking a 
hand of the fair boy, they went forth. 
They spoke not to each other, but 
each talked to the child; and, when 
Agnes kissed his brow, Willersley 
stooped and pressed his lips where 
hers had been; and Mrs, St, Aubyn 
trembled at the consciousness of the 
delight that thrilled her heart as he 
did se, 

It was a glorious sunset. They 
paused on the raised terrace-walk, 
which they were pacing, and gazed 
long upon the scene before them, 
lunmediately beneath them lay an ex- 
teusive garden, laid out in the Italian 
style, and ornamented with statues 
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and temples. Its centre was marked 
by a magnificent fountain, whose wa- 
ters rose and fell in large arched co- 
lumns, their summits now radiant 
in the last sunlight. Beyond the gar- 
den spread a shrubbery, principally of 
evergreens, which formed a gloomy 
belt around that gay garden. Far- 
ther yet was the park,—a broad space 
of velyet turf, richly studded with 
groups of fine old trees, and the far, 
blue hills, their,outlines melting into 
the soft hues of the evening sky, 
formed the boundary of the scene. 
Here they stood in silence, the child 
still placed between them, and even 
his merry prattle was hushed, as he 
found himself unanswered; and he 
stole looks of curious wonder alter- 
nately at each of their faces. The 
tears were quietly stealing down 
Agnes’ cheeks, and there was a relief 
in their indulgence; a calm seemed to 
have fallen on her grief, and, for a 
few minutes she felt comparatively 
happy. But there was a sound to 
disturb their momentary dreaming. 
A horseman galloped rapidly towards 
the house, and, in a few minutes, had 
dismounted and joined them. He 
brought them a hasty summons to 
roceed to N » where Colonel St. 
Aubyn had been seized with sudden 
and dangerous illness. 

On leaving home the preceding day 
the Colonel had complained of lassi- 
tude and headache, but he had tried 
to persuade himself that a gallop in 
the fresh air would certainly relieve 
him. Towards night he became much 
worse, and his symptoms had assumed 
such an alarming appearance on the 
following day, that the medical atten- 
dant had pronounced his removal, in 
his present state, impossible ; and had 
deemed it advisable to send for his 
friends, 

Half an hour more, and the pair so 
lately wrapt in romantic dreaming, 
were whirling along a dusty road as 
fast as four post-horses could speed. In 
Mrs. St. Aubyn the sudden news had 
produced a strange revulsion of feel- 
ing. She seemed like one awakened 
from a dream. The reverence and 
gratitude, which, in spite of the ab- 
sence of warmer feelings, she had al- 
ways entertained for her husband, 
seemed to rush on her heart with 
overwhelming power, and she cried 
and sobbed hysterically, as, shrinking 
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from Willersley's touch, she leaned in 
the corner of the carriage. 

It was long before his words of 
consolation were heard or heeded; 
and it was as much as he could do, to 
induce her to be tolerably composed 
hy the time they reached N . 

Who may paint the wretched com- 
bination of feelings with which she 
entered the apartment of the invalid ? 
There was bitter shame and self-re- 
proach at her heart when she remem- 
bered the state of her feelings a few 
hours before, For a while they seem- 
ed to be utterly swept away in the 
torrent of her anguish and remorse ; 
it was as if a world had been shat- 
tered at her feet, or a fearful chasm 
yawned in her path, The sinfulness 
of the love she had been indulging 
had never seemed so vividly placed 
before her eyes as now, 

For a week the Colonel seemed to 
totter on the very confines of the 
grave, during which time he was se- 
dulously attended by his wife and Ma- 
jor illersley. he character of 
their attachment seemed utterly 
changed, They seldom spoke toge- 
ther, and when they did, it was 
merely on some subject connected with 
the patient’s accommodation or com- 
fort, for they durst not trust themselves 
to think of the event that seemed fast 
approaching. They shrunk from al- 
luding to its possibility; for each had 
a secret consciousness that their sor- 
row for such a termination of the 
colonel’s illness would not be so un- 
mingled with consolation as it ought 
to have been. 

At length the physician communi- 
cated to Willersley his fears that the 
crisis, which was approaching, would 
be an unfavourable one; and, shortly 
after, the Colonel requested that Wil- 
lersley and his wife might be left alone 
with him. He addressed them in de- 
tached sentences,—his oxhausted state 
scarcely permitting him ta speak au- 
dibly. 

“ Agnes,—dear Agnes, you have 
been a gentle, attentive, obedient wife. 
The world might think I was too old 
for you, but you have never given me 
cause to regret our union, Charles, 
you have been dearer to me than any 
one on earth, except Agnes, I know 
mr are brave, and wise, and generous, 
t grieves me to think of my gentile 


wife's situation when | am gone, Will 
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you be her guardian? You are both 
young ;—sometime hence, when you 
know each other better, perhaps you 
may be inclined to marry. The 
thought is not unpleasing to me, but 
you must, hereafter, judge whether 
such a course will be for your happi- 
ness. At any rate, be friends. God 
bless you both.” 

He murmured a few more incohe- 
rent words, then turned on his pillow, 
and fell asleep. 

That was an awful night for Major 
Willersley and Mrs. St. Aubyn. They 
spoke not,—they did not even look 
their feelings; but they sat down one 
on each side of the sick man’s bed, and 
listened to the breathings of that 
slumber which they believed was fast 
merging into the deeper sleep of 
death. 

A load of agony seemed removed 
from the mind of Agnes. There 
could scarcely be guilt, she thought, 
in an attachment thus sanctioned. 
Visions of happiness, vague and shape- 
less as the clouds of sunset, floated 
through her imagination ; but all yet 
seemed unsettled and tottering. The 
Colonel still lived, but the time that 
should emancipate his spirit would un- 
fetter their's also, and leave them free 
to love and be loved. Hour after 
hour did they keep their silent vigil, 
every nerve wound up to’a pitch of 
excitement that amounted to torture, 
while the delicate frame of Agnes 
seemed almost turned to stone. Mor- 
ning dawned on these pale watchers, 
yet still no convulsive sob, no rattle in 
the throat announced the rapid ap- 
proach of death. On the contrary, 
the sufferer’s breathing seemed softer 
and calmer, and, as the daylight gra- 
dually filled the chamber, it was evi- 
dent that, though his lip and cheek 
were still pallid, they were less livid, 
and more natural in their appear- 
ance than on the preceding night. 
The cup of hope was dashed from 
the lips of Charles and Agnes, and 
though it might have seemed miracu- 
lous under the circumstances, the 
Colonel recovered. 

Suspense, hidden suffering, and bo- 
dily fatigue had made deep inroads on 
the tender constitution of Agnes, and 
it was now her turn to be confined to 
a sick bed. She was very ill, and her 
restoration to health was lingering, 
and never entire. But alas! her 
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mind had received a deeper injury 
than her bodily frame. In spite of 
her efforts to subdue it, a feeling akin 
to despair took possession of her 
mind. Her temper, naturally sweet 
and gentle, became irritable and im- 
patient, and her interest in the per- 
sons and things about her seemed en- 
tirely destroyed. She would shut 
herself up for days, on the plea of in. 
disposition, while, in fact, her seclu- 
sion was courted as affording a morbid 
indulgence of regrets and memories. 

The Colonel—(but I forgot,—he 
was now the General, )—was deeply 
grieved at the change in her demean- 
our, especially as it included less kind- 
ness of manner towards himself. He 
laid it all to the account of nerves, 
and the weakness resulting from ill- 
ness, and, finally: resolved on a jour- 
ney to London; trusting that change 
of scene and society might be bene. 
ficial to Mrs. St. Aubyn. 

Major Willersley was not in town 
when the General and his lady first 
took up their abode there, but he ar- 
rived shortly after ; and, though sel- 
dom a visitor at their house, Mrs. St. 
Aubyn and he frequently met in gene- 
ral society. Before he came, Agnes 
had declined almost every invitation, 
but now she eagerly caught at every 
one that offered .the smallest hope of 
a meeting with Willersley. It was 
this sudden change in Agnes’s mode 
of life which first awakened in Ge- 
neral St. Aubyn’s mind a suspicion of 
the truth, and far more than the truth. 
It was a case in which to suspect was 
to be convinced,—there were so many 
circumstances, trifling in themselves, 
which, taken all together, formed an 
overwhelming mass of evidence. 

The remembrance of the wish he 
had expressed respecting the future 
union of his widow with Willersley, 
when he believed himself dying, now 
caused him bitter self-upbraiding. He 
felt as if scales had suddenly fallen 
from his eyes, and the whole dreadful 
truth glared upon him at once. 

Agnes was certainly innocent, in the 
common acceptation of the term ; but 
can any woman be reckoned entirely 
innocent, who, knowing the weakness 
of her own heart, does not use every 
means in her power to avoid the pre- 
sence of the object whose influence is 
most to be dreaded? Mrs. St. Aubyn 
took an entirely false view of her po- 
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sition. She considered herself as the 
victim of her elder sister’s tyranny 
and artifice, and conceived that there 
was a sort of virtue in adhering firmly 
to her early attachment, through all 
the suffering it might bring upon her. 
She did not see that it was her duty 
to strive for resignation and cheerful- 
ness in the path which Providence had 
assigned her. She was much, very 
much to be pitied, but she was not 
utterly free from blame. The wrongs 
she had received from her sister were 
irreparable ; and, perhaps the great- 
est was in that early training to entire 
subjection which had left her so little 
independence of character, or strength 
of purpose,—most dangerous circum- 
stances for one placed as she was. 

Cloud after cloud gathered over the 
General’s mind; surmises assumed 
the air of facts; Mrs. St. Aubyn’s 
motions were strictly watched; ser- 
vants were examined ;—and what so 
likely to inflame the mind of a jealous 
man as the evidence of servants? 
When did they ever tell Jess than the 
truth ? 

Finally, General St. Aubyn com- 
menced proceedings against his once- 
loved friend, and sued for a divorce 
from his “beloved” Agnes. He was 
unsuccessful in both instances. Even 
the testimony of malicious domestics 
was unable to establish any charge 
against poor Mrs. St. Aubyn, but 
there were suspicious circumstances in 
her conduct, and the world looked on 
her as a guilty woman. A separation 
from her husband was, of course, in- 
evitable; and she retired to hide her 
broken heart in some remote corner 
of her native land. 

Where, during these agonizing 
events, was Margaret Vernon? Was 
she playing the part of an affectionate 
sister,—soothing the grief of Agnes, 
shielding her from the malice of her 
enemies, vindicating her at every op- 
portunity? No such thing! She was 
goaded almost to madness by the stain 
thus cast upon the family honour, and 
secretly by her still unextinguished 
love for Willersley. He was now in 
a station where no disgrace or degra- 
dation could have resulted from a 
union with him. She had refused 
offers that would have placed her 
amidst the noblest of the land, for the 
sake of him, between whom and her- 
self an impassable gulf was now placed. 

Vou, XV. 


She had plotted and schemed to re- 
move Agnes from his reach, to win 
him for herself, and the end of all this 
was disappointment and dishonor. 

In a lonely village on the southern 
coast, the unhappy Mrs. St. Aubyn 
took up her abode. She refused to 
assume any name but her own, or to 
maintain any incognito. This was the 
first manifestation of strength of re- 
solution she had, perhaps, ever ‘dis- 
played in her life. Left to herself, 
and obliged to exert herself, the hid- 
den energies of her mind, so long sub- 
dued, and unsuspected, even by her- 
self, began to bud forth. She felt 
that she had been more sinned against 
than sinning; but she allowed that 
she had acted, at least unwisely. 

She had not long entered on her 
new residence, when she received a 
letter which almost overthrew her 
newly-acquired strength. It was from 
Willersley,—the pouring forth of a 
mind full of love and agony. He de- 
clared that General St. Aubyn had 
most unjustly divorced and disowned 
her ; that he had no longer any claim 


upon her, either by the laws of God 


or man; and he entreated her, in the 
most passionate terms, to place herself 
under his care, and fly with him to 
some far land, where happiness might 
yet be their portion. 

Shall it be owned that there was 
a struggle, a deep, agonizing struggle, 
in the bosom of Mrs. St. Aubyn, ere 
she could bring herself to answer that 
letter, as she felt it must be answered ? 

“‘Peculiarly placed as we are,” it 
said, “ I cannot bear to blame you for 
making the proposal you do. I know 
there is much kindness intended to me 
in the step you have taken, but, in 
your calmer moments you will see the 
impossibility of my acceding to it, and 
the sophistry of your own arguments. 
Since the fatal day on which we, un- 
fortunately, owned our mutual attach- 
ment, we have never met, and in this 
world we must never meet more. If 
I cannot entirely remove the cloud 
that has darkened my fair fame, I will 
never allow an act of mine to add to 
its blackness.” 

Years passed by, and Mrs. St. 
Aubyn was a widow. The news of 
the General’s death caused no throb 
of gladness, no feeling of release at 
her heart ; for she had grown calm, 
and even cheerful; and perhaps het 
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lenely cottage, in the village where 
she was dearly beloved by all ranks, 
who knew her sad story, but were firmly 
convinced of her innocence, was the 


scene of the most unbroken peace she, 


had ever known. 

She was somewhat startled from 
her usual placid frame of mind, by 
the sudden appearance of Major, now 
Major Sir Charles Willersley; in her 
humble home, but she bade her heart 
be still, and it obeyed. Her affliction 
had, indeed, “been good for her ;” 
she had gained self-command, cou- 

, and firmness since her seclusion; 
and, best of all, they were the fruits 
of true Christian principle. 

Her employment, of late years, had 
been less self-reproach than self-con- 
quest, and it was this that enabled 
her, after a few moments, to sit down 
and converse so calmly with the lover 
of her youth. 

Can any one doubt why Sir Charles 
Willetsley sought the cottage of the 
recluse? He came to offer her his 
hand, as a companion to the heart that 
was her's already. 

“Tt cannot be,” 


said Mrs. St. 


Aubyn ; while the faint flush deepened ° 


on her delicate cheek. “I will not 
say that I have never thought it would 
come to this,—I have often imagined 
that it might, and, therefore, | am 
prepared for it. Charles Willersley, 
I shall never deny,—for denial would 
now be useless,---that you were the 
object of the first, the only love my 
heart ever knew. But, it is not or- 
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dained that we should marry. Evil 
tongues would again be stirred up 
against us; and, even now, I doubt 
not that many are expecting our union, 
as the confirmation of all that we have 
been already accused of. This may 
not be. A Vernon and the widow of 
a St. Aubyn must leave no means un- 
tried to cleanse her name from the 
stain that has been so unfortunately 
attached to it. My decision is made: 
nothing can ever induce me to alter 
it.” 

They parted, never; as it proved, to 
meet again. Sir Charles went abroad, 
and, in a few years, fell in a foreign 
land. Mrs. St. Aubyn survived him 
about a year, and then died, as it 
seemed, from a gentle and gradual de. 
cline. Margaret Vernon still lives, 
prouder and sterner than ever; but 
her life is one of utter loneliness. It 
is to be hoped that repentance is at 
work in her heart, and that she 
mourns over the woful abuse of the 
power committed to her charge. 

Over Mrs. St. Aubyn’s grave is 
placed a tablet, bearing simply her 
name, and the dates of her birth and 
death, together with two quotations 
from Scripture, which may have puz- 
zled many of those, unacquainted with 
the details of her history. The first 
is merely a portion of a text,—a few 
words: “ Our OF MUCH TRIBULATION.” 
The second is the apostle’s precept. 
“ ABSTAIN FROM ALL APPEARANCE OF 
EVIL.” 


THUGGEE IN INDIA, AND RIBANDISM IN IRELAND, COMPARED.* 


Tae work to which we are about to 
call the attention of our readers, con- 
stitutes, certainly, the most appalling 
page in the history of humanity. It is 
a saddening and humiliating picture of 
the moral depravity of unregenerate 
man ; and well calculated to enhance 
and to magnify, even in the eyes of the 
most inconsiderate and unreflecting, the 
life and the immortality which has been 
brought to light by the gospel. 

We who live, habitually, in the sun- 
shine of revelation, little know from 
what, even here upon earth, it has re- 
deemed us. We can form but a feeble 
estimate of what mankind would be 
without it. It requires that a man 


should live for sometime in a coal-pit, 
in order to his appreciating the advan- 
tages of the light of the sun; and we 
must go, with Captain Taylor into 
the society of that religious sect in 
India, whose horrid practices have but 
lately been revealed, in order duly to 
understand the advantages which we 
possess in the system of religion under 
which we have the happiness to live, 
and by which alone we have been 
rescued from the most deplorable de- 
pravity and degradation. Indeed, if 
we mistake not, before this paper has 
been brought to a close, it will very 
clearly appear, to the impartial reader, 
that, where the light of the gospel does 


* Confessions of a Thug, by Captain Taylor. In three yols,—Bentley, London, 1899, 
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not shine upon our unhappy country- 
men, errors and wickedness, altogether 
as gross, and altogether as abominable, 
as those which the pages before us de- 
tail, will be found to prevail, to an 
alarming extent, amongst our own inis+ 
guided population. 

The system which the pages of Cap- 
tain Taylor are intended to elucidate, 
claims an antiquity anterior to the age 
of Mahomet, although Colonel Siee- 
man Conjectures that it owed its exis- 
tence “to the vagrant tribes of Mahom- 
medans which continued to plunder the 
country long after the invasion of India 
by the Moghuls and Tartars.” Its vo- 
taries consist, indiscriminately, of Ma- 
hommedans and Hindoos ; and as both 
believe in the power of the goddess 
Bhowanee, from whom it is said to have 
derived its origin, and observe Hindoo 
ceremonies, it is much more reasonable 
to suppose that the former fell in with 
the ancient superstition of the latter, 
than that the latter adopted, with re- 
ligious reverence, a mere modern inno- 
vation. Thuggee is, at once, a religion 
and a profession, Its votaries are 
conscientious murderers, who are, upon 
principles of divine benevolence, at war 
with the whole human race, beyond the 
circle which circumscribes themselves, 
and who feel it a sacred duty to put 
every man they meet to death, when 
that can be done without compromising 
their own safety, and consider them- 
selves entitled, by a divine right, to the 
effects of their victims, as a reward for 
their fidelity to the goddess to whom 
they acknowledge a spiritual allegiance. 
Their motto, literally, is, “ kill and take 
possession ;” and so effectual were their 
means of concealment, that although 
their dreadful practices were carried on, 
without intermission, for probably not 
less than a thousand years, and although 
their numbers, in all probability, were 
not less than ten thousand, the British 
Government never became acquainted 
with the existence of the system until 
1810, ‘when the disappearance of 
many men of the army, proceeding to 
and from their homes, aduced the com- 
mander-in-chief to issue an order warn- 
ing the soldiers against it.’ 


“In 1812, after the murder by Thugs 
of Lieut. Monsell, Mr. Halhead, accom- 
panied by a strong detachment, proceeded 
to the villages where the murderers were 
known to reside, and was resisted. The 
Thugs were discovered to be occupying 


many villages in the pergunnahs of Sins 
dousé, and to have paid, for generations, 
large sums annually to Sindia’s Governs 
ment for protection, At this time it was 
computed that upwards of nine hundred 
were in those villages alone, The resie- 
tance offered by the Thugs to Mr. Hal« 
head’s detachment caused their ultimate 
dispersion, and no doubt they carried the 
practice of their profession into distant 
parts of the country, where perhaps it had 
been unknown before. 

“It appearsstrange, that as early as 1816 
no measures for the suppression of Thuggee 
were adopted; for that the practices of 
the Thugs were well known, we have the 
strongést evidence in a paper written by 
Doctor Sherwood, which appeared in the 
Literary Journal of Madras, and which 
is admirably correct in the description of 
the ceremonies and practice of the Thugs 
of Southern India, One would suppose 
that they were then considered too mon- 
strous for belief, and were discredited or 
unnoticed ; but it is certain that from that 
time up to 1830, in almost every part of 
India, but particularly in Bundelkhund 
and Western Malwa, large gangs of Thu 
were apprehended by Major Borthwie . 
and Captains Wardlaw and Henley. 
Many were tried and executed for the 
murder of travellers, but without exciting 
more than a passing share of public atten- 
tion. No blow was ever aimed at the 
system, if indeed its complete and exten- 
sive organization was ever suspected, or, 
if suspected, believed. 

“In that year, however, and for some 
years previously, Thuggee seemed to have 
reached a fearful height of audacity, and 
the government could no longer remain 
indifferent to an evil of such enormous 
and increasing magnitude. The attention 
of several distinguished civil officers— 
Messrs. Stockwell, Smith, Wilkinson, 
Borthwick, and others,—had become at- 
tracted with great interest to the subject. 
Some of the Thugs who had been seized 
were allowed life on the condition of de- 
nouncing their associates, and among 
others Feringhea, a leader of great no- 
toriety. 

« The appalling disclosures of this man, 
so utterly unexpected by Captain (now 
Colonel) Sleeman, the political agent in 
the provinces bordering upon the Nerbudda 
river, were almost discredited by that able 
officer ; but by the exhumation in the very 
grove where he happened to be encamped 
of no less than thirteen bodies in various 
states of decay,—and the offer being 
made to him of opening other graves in 
and near the spot,—the approver’s tale 
was too surely confirmed ; his information 
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was acted upon, and large gangs, which 
had assembled in Rajpootana for the pur- 
pose of going out on Thuggee, were ap- 
prehended and brought to trial.” 


Forthwith, the most active measures 
were taken for the suppression of their 
dreadful system. Approvers were 
found, from almost every gang, by 
whom disclosures were made, which ren- 
dered it certain that Thuggee was in 
active operation over the whole of In- 
dia ; and this information was uniformly 
corroborated by the disinterment of 
bodies in places pointed out, where the 
Thugs had immolated their victims. 
Our author here observes :-— 


« Few who were in India at that period 
(1831-32,) will ever forget the excite- 
ment which the discovery occasioned in 
every part of the country: it was utterly 
discredited by the magistrates of many 
districts, who could not be brought to 
believe that this silently destructive 
system could have worked without their 
knowledge. I quote the following pas- 
sage from Colonel Sleeman’s introduction 
to his own most curious and able 
work. 

«¢ While I was in civil charge of the 
district of Nursingpoor, in the valley of 
the Nerbudda, in the years 1822, 1823, and 
1824, no ordinary robbery or theft could 
be committed without my becoming ac- 
quainted with it, nor was there a robber 
or thief of the ordinary kind in the dis- 
trict, with whose character I had not 
become acquainted in the discharge of my 
duty as a magistrate; and if any man 
had then told me that a gang of assassins 
by profession resided in the village of 

undélee, not four hundred yards from 
my court, and that the extensive groves 
of the village of Mundésur, only one 
stage from me on the road to Saugor and 
Bophal, was one of the greatest bhils, or 
places of murder, in all India ; that Jarge 
gangs from Hindostan and the Dukhun 
used to rendezvous in these groves, re- 
main in them for days together every 
year, and carry on their dreadful trade all 
along the lines of road that pass by and 
branch off from them, with the knowledge 
and connivance of the two landholders by 
whose ancestors these groves had been 
planted, I should have thought him a 
fool or a madman, and yet nothing could 
have been more true; the bodies of a 
hundred travellers lie buried in andamong 
the groves of Mundésur, and a gang of 
assassins lived in and about the village of 
Kundélee, while I was magistrate of the 
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> Escaped from jail .....serseeeees eee 
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district, and extended their depredations 
to the cities of Poona and Hyderabad.’ 

“ Similar to the preceding, as showing 
the daring character of the Thugee opera- 
tions, was the fact, that at the canton- 
ment of Hingolee, the leader of the 
Thugs of that district, Hurree Singh, 
was a respectable merchant of the place, 
one with whom I myself, in common 
with many others, have had dealings, 
On one occasion he applied to the officer 
in civil charge of the district, Captain 
Reynolds, for a pass to bring some cloths 
from Bombay, which he knew were on 
their way accompanied by their owner, a 
merchant of a town not far from Hingo- 
lee ; he murdered this person, his attend. 
ants, and cattle drivers, brought the mer. 
chandise up to Hingolee under the pass he 
had obtained, and sold it openly in the 
cantonment; nor would this have ever 
been discovered, had he not confessed it 
after his apprehension, and gloried in it 
as a good joke. By this man too and his 
gang many persons were murdered in the 
very bazar of the cantonment, within one 
hundred yards of the mainguard, and 
were buried hardly five hundred yards 
from the line of sentries! I was myself 
present at the opening of several of these 
unblessed graves, (each containing several 
bodies,) which were pointed out by the 
approvers, one by one, in the coolest 
manner, to those who were assembled, till 
we were sickened and gave up further 
search in disgust. The place was the 
dry channel] of a small water-course, com- 
municating with the river, not broader or 
deeper than a ditch; it was close to the 
road to a neighbouring village, one of the 
main outlets from the cantonment to the 
country.” 


Disclosures like these could not be 
made, without exciting the horror, and 
arousing the vigilance of the Indian go- 
vernment; and the measures which 
have been taken for the detection and 
conviction of the miscreants, have been, 
as the following statement will evince, 
to a great extent successful :-— 


«“ From 1831 to 1837, inclusive there 
were 
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Made approvers .....seseseeeeeeee 483 
Convicted but not sentenced ..... 120 
In jailin various parts notyet tried 936 


—_— 


3266 
« Added to the above, Captain Rey- 
nolds mentioned that, at the time he 
wrote, upwards of 1800 notorious Thugs 
were at large in various parts of India, 
whose names were known: how many 
besides existed, it is impossible to con- 
jecture.” 


Well may our author add. :— 


‘** How enormous therefore must have 
been the destruction of human life and 
property in India before Thugee was 
known to exist or was only partially 
checked! How many thousands must 
annually have perished by the hands of 
these remorseless assassins! Awful in- 
deed is the contemplation ; for during the 
whole of the troublous times of the 
Mahratta and Pindharee wars their trade 
flourished ; nor was it till 1831 that their 
wholesale system of murder received any 
serious check: and after its general dis- 
covery, the countless and affecting appli- 
cations from families to the officers of the 
department to endeavour to procure them 
some knowledge of the places where their 
missing relatives had been destroyed, that 
they might have the miserable satisfac- 
tion of performing the ceremonies for 
the dead—showed how deeply the evil 
had affected society.” 


The work before us can scarcely be 
called a work of fiction. It was sug- 
gested by the disclosures of an ap- 
prover, whose details of his own 
atrocities had excited a horror in 
India ; and almost every incident which 
is described, will be found verified to 
the very letter, in the “ Illustrations of 
the History of the Thugs,” which was 
published in London in 1837, and 
which our readers will remember ex- 
cited at that time so much attention. 
The personal appearance of the prin- 
cipal hero in the piece is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“ He is what would be called a short 
man, about five feet seven inches in 
height; his figure is now slender, which 
may be the effect of his long imprison- 
ment,—imprisonment it can hardly be 
called, except that to one of his formerly 
free and unrestrained habits and pursuits, 
the smallest restraint must of course be 


irksome in the highest degree and painful 


to bear. His age may be about thirty- 
five or forty years, butit sits lightly on 
him for a native of India, and it has not 
in the least whitened a beard and musta- 
chios on which he evidently expends great 
care and pains, and’ which are always 
trimmed and curled with the greatest 
neatness. His figure, as I have said, is 
slight, but it is in the highest degree com- 
pact, agile, and muscular, and his arms are 
remarkable for the latter quality combined 
with unusual length and sinewyness. His 
dress is always scrupulously neat and clean 
and put on with more attention to effect 
than is usual with his brother approvers, 
his turban being always tied with a smart 
cock, and his waist tightly girded with an 
English shawl ora gaily dyed handkerchief 
where once a shawl of cashmere or a hand- 
kerchief of brocade was better suited to his 
pretensions. In complexion he is fair for 
a native; his face is even now strikingly 
handsome, and leads me to believe that 
the accounts of his youthful appearance 
have not been exaggerated. His forehead 
is high and broad; his eyes large, spark- 
ling, and very expressive, especially when 
his eloquence kindles and bursts forth in 
a torrent of figurative language, which it 
would be impossible to render into Eng- 
lish, or, if it were rendered, would appear 
to the English reader, unused to such 
forms of speech, highly exaggerated and 
absurd. His cheeks are somewhat sunken, 
but his nose is aquiline and elegantly form- 
ed, and his mouth small and beautifully chi- 
selled, and his teeth are exquisitely white 
and even. His upper lip is graced witha 
pair of small mustachios, which would be 
the envy of many a gay lieutenant of 
hussars ; while a beard close and wavy, 
from which a straggling hair is never suf- 
fered to escape, descends nearly to his 
breast, and hides a throat and neck which 
would be a study for a painter or a sculp- 
tor: to complete all, his chest is very 
broad and prominent, and well contrasts 
with the effect of his small waist. 

« His manner is graceful, bland, and 
polite,—it is indeed more than gentleman- 
like—it is courtly, and I have not seen it 
equalled even by the Mahomedan noble- 
men, with many of whom I have associ- 
ated. Any of my readers who may have 
been in India, and become acquainted 
with its nobles and men of rank, will es- 
timate at once how high is the meed of 
praise on this score which I give to Ameer 
Ali. His language is pure and fluent, 
perhaps a little affected, from his know- 
ledge of Persian, which, though slight, is 
sufficient to enable him to introduce words 
and expressions in that language, often 
when they are not needed, but still it is 
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pure Oordoo; he prides himself upon it, 
and holdsin supreme contempt those who 
speak the corrupt patois of the Dukhun, 
or the still worse one of Hindostan. Al- 
together Ameer Ali is a character, and a 
man of immense importance in his own 


opinion and that of every one else; and 


the swagger which he has now adopted in 
his gait, but which is evidently foreign to 
him, does not sit amiss on his now reduced 
condition, 

** Reader, if you can embody these de- 
scriptions, you have Ameer Ali before 
you; and while you gaze on the picture 
in your imagination and look on the mild 
and expressive face you may have fancied, 
you, as I was, would be the last person to 
think that he was a professed murderer, 
and one who in the course of his life has 
committed upwards of seven hundred 
murders. I mean by this, that he has 
been actively and personally engaged in 
the destruction of that number of human 
beings.” 


The individual thus pourtrayed, is 
the son of parents who were murdered by 
the Thugs ; he himself having been half- 
strangled, and only rescued from death 
by the leader of the band, who adopted 
him as his son, and treated him from 
thenceforth with great and undeviating 
kindness. It was long before he knew 
more of his reputed father, than that he 
was a wandering merchant who had 
realised much wealth, until one evening 
he overheard a conversation between 
him and his associates, in which he 
himself became much interested, The 
purport of it was, that it was now high 
time to initiate him into the mysteries 
of their horrid profession, and eyen 
dangerous to defer his initiation much 
longer. 

Accordingly, he passes a sleepless 
night, revolying in his mind the purport 
of the strange dialogue which he had 
heard ; and, in about a month after, 
Ismail, his reputed father, returns from 
one of his marauding expeditions, and 
having learned from the boy that he 
had overheard him and his confede- 
rates, when they were consulting on the 
occasion adverted to above, he makes 
him fully acquainted with the whole 
mystery of iniquity, as it was professed 
by the Thugs, and earnestly exhorts 
him to become one of their number. 
As the words in which he offers his 
counsel to the eager and confiding 

outh may be said to contain the phi- 


ey of Thugism, it would be unjust 
‘to that noble company of martyrs in 


the cause of murder, to withhold them 
from our readers :— 


«« Thus, far, my son, have I related 
some events of my life for your instruc- 
tion, and I have little more toadd [I 
need hardly now mention that I am a 
Thug, a member of that glorious profes. 
sion which has been transmitted from the 
remotest periods, to the few selected by 
Alla for his unerring purposes. In it, the 
Hindoo and the Moslim both unite as 
brothers; among them bad faith is never 
known: a sure proof, that our calling is 
blessed and sanctioned by the divine 
authority. Por where on this earth, my 
son, will you find true faith to exist, ex. 
cept among us? I see none in all my 
dealings with the world; in it, each man 
is incessantly striving to outwit and de- 
ceive his neighbour: and I turn from its 
heartlessness to our truth, which it is re. 
freshing to my soul to contemplate. From 
the lowest to the highest among us, all 
are animated with the same zeal; go 
where we will we find the same brother- 
hood; and though differing perhaps, in 
many parts, in customs and points of prac- 
tice, yet their hearts are the same, and 
all pursue the great aim and end of Thug- 
gee with the same spirit. Go where we 
will, we find homes open to us, and a 
welcome greeting among tribes even of 
whose language we of Hindostan are 
ignorant; yet their signs of recognition 
are the same as ours, and you need but 
to be thrown among them as I have been, 
to experience the truth of my assertions, 
Could this be without the aid of God? 
So clashing are human interests, and so 
depraved is the social state of our country, 
that I own no such feeling could exist 
without the divine will, Some repug- 
nance you will feel at the practice of the 
profession at first, but it is soon over- 
come, for the rewards held out are too 
glorious, to ullow us to dwell for a mo- 
ment on the means we use toattain them. 
Besides, it is fate,—the decree of the 
blessed Alla! and who can withstand it? 
If he leads us into the undertaking, he 
gives us firm-and brave hearts, a deter- 
mination which no opposition can over- 
come, and a perseverance which never 
yet failed to accomplish its object. Such, 
my son, is what I would make you; you 
will enter on your calling at once ina high 
grade, under my auspices, a grade which 
others spend years of exertion to attain; 

ou will never know want, for all my 
wealth shall be shared with you. Be firm, 
be courageous, be subtle, be faithful; 
more you need not, These are the 


highest qualifications of a Thug, and 
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those which ensure honour and respect 
among our fraternity, and lead to certain 
success and high rank, As for me, I look 
but tosee you at the head of a band of 
your own, to retire, and in quiet, pass the 
remainder of the years allotted to me, 
content with hearing the praise which 
will be bestowed upon Ameer Ali, the 
daring and enterprising son of Ismail ! 
till then I shall be your guardian and in- 
structor.’” 


The ceremonial of his inauguration 
is thus described :— 


“On the day of the Dasera the cere- 
mony of my inauguration as a Thug com- 
menced. Iwas bathed and dressed in 
new clothes which had never been 
bleached, and led by the hand by my 
father, who officiated as the Gooroo or 
spiritual director, and to whom seemed 
to be confided the entire direction of the 
ceremonies. I was brought into a room, 
where the leaders of the band I had be- 
fore seen, were assembled sitting on a 
clean white cloth, which was spread in 
the centre of the apartment. My father 
then advancing towards them, asked them 
whether they were content to receive me 
as a Thug and a brother, to which they all 
answered, ‘ We are,’ 

‘‘I was then conducted into the open 
air, accompanied by the whole number, 
when my father, raising his hands and 
eyes to the sky, cried in a loud voice, 
*Oh Bhowanee! mother of the world! 
whose votaries we are, receive this thy 
servant—vouchsafe to him thy protection 
—to us, an omen which may assure us of 
thy consent.’ 

“ We waited for some time; and at 
last, from a tree over our heads, the loud 
twittering of the small-tree owl was 
heard, 

«Jey Bhowanee! Victory to Bho- 
wanee !’ cried the whole of the leaders ; 
and my father embraced me, saying, 

“«Be of good cheer, my son; the 
omen is most favourable. We could 
hardly have expected such an one: thy 
acceptation is complete.’ 

« I was then reconducted to the apart- 
ment, and a pickaxe, that holy symbol of 
our profession, was placed in my right 
hand, upon a white handkerchief, I was 
desired to raise it as high as my breast ; 
and an oath, a fearful oath, was then dic- 
tated to me, which I repeated, raising my 
left into the air, and invoking the goddess 
to whose service I was devoting myself, 
The same oath was repeated by me on 
the blessed Koran, after which a small 


Piece of consecrated Goor, or coarse sugar, 


was given me to eat, and my inauguration - 
was complete, My father received the 
congratulations of the assembly on the 
fortunate issue of the ceremony, and he 
then addressed me as follows, 

**« My son, thou hast taken upon thee 
the profession which is of all the most 
ancient and acceptable to the divinity. 
Thou hast sworn to be faithful, brave, and 
secret; to pursue to destruction every 
human being whom chance, or thy inge- 
nuity, may throw into thy power, with 
the exception of those who are forbidden 
by the laws of our profession, which are 
now to thee sacred. These are particular 
sects, over whom our power does not ex- 
tend, and whose sacrifice is not accept- 
able to our divine patroness; they are 
the Dhobees, Bhats, Sickhs, Nanuck- 
shahees, Mudaree Fukeers, dancing-men, 
musicians, Bhungees, Tailees, Lohars, 
Burraes, and maimed or leprous persons, 
With these exceptions, the whole human 
race is open to thy destruction, and thou 
must omit no possible means, (but at all 
times dependent upon the omens by which 
we are guided,) to compass their destruc- 
tion, I have now finished: you are be- 
come a Thug; and what remains of thy 
profession, will be shown to thee by our 
Gooroo, who will, under the necessary 
ceremonies, instruct thee in its details.’” 


The party set out upon their mur- 
derous expedition, full of religious hope 
and joy, as the peculiar favourites of 
heaven ; for two jack asses had brayed, 
the one on the right hand, and the 
other on the left; and that was eon- 
sidered so clear an indication of the 
will of deity, that none but the most 
impious could disregard it. The fol- 
lowing instructs us as to the manner in 
which the sachees or inveiglers perform 
their part :— 


“ The men who had been sent on this 
duty were two Hindoos, one by name 
Bhudrinath, whom I have mentioned be- 
fore, a Brahmin, and the other a man of 
inferior caste, by name Gopal ; but both 
were persons of the most bland and per- 
suasive manners, and I was told that they 
rarely failed in their object. I was, among 
the rest, highly curious to hear their ad- 
ventures, in the town, and joined my 
father on his taking his place in the as- 
sembly. 

‘‘ Bhudrinath told us, that he had gone 
through the whole of the Bazar without 
success, when he was attracted to a 
bunnea’s shop by a respectable old man, 
who was in high dispute with the bunnea, 


He went up to him, and the old gentle- 
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man, who was in a violent passion at 
some attempted exaction on the part of 
the merchant, immediately accosted him, 
and begged him to be witness to the trans- 
action, expressing at the same time his 
intention of having the man brought be- 
fore the Kotwa) for his dishonesty. 

«¢ The bunnea was very insolent and 
abusive,’ Bhudrinath went on to say; 
‘and after some altercation, I contrived 
to settle the matter by dint of threats 
and persuasions. The old man seemed 
highly pleased with me; and it naturally 
led, after we left the shop together, to a 
conversation about whither I was going, 
and who I was. I took advantage of 
this, to convince him that the town was 
no safe residence for a traveller, even for 
a night, and discovered that he was a 
Persian mootsuddee, or writer in the ser- 
vice of the Rajah of Nagpoor, whither 
he was travelling with his son. 

«“ «Tof course alarmed him as much as 
I could with accounts of the thieves and 
Thugs on the road, and represented our- 
selves to be a company of travellers pro- 
ceeding also to Nagpoor, on our way to 
the Dukhun, and associated together 
for mutual protection; and that we 
always rested outside the villages, as 
being the safest places when our number 
was so large. He seemed so struck with 
the proposal I made to him to come out 
and join us, that I lost no time in pres- 
sing him to leave the town, and I have 
succeeded. I have left Gopal, who joined 
us, to show him the way out, and assist 
him in packing up his things, and I have 
no doubt they will be here before sunset.’ 

«¢ Barik Alla!’ exclaimed my father ; 
¢ your face is bright in our eyes, Bhudri- 
nath; and I have no doubt, lads,’ said he 
to the knot of listeners, ‘that the old 
Khayet has abundance of money and 
jewels, and his plunder will help to see us 
on to Nagpoor ; so if he does not come to 
us of his own free will, we must even 
waylay him, and that too in the next 
march. A short time will decide this; 
and if he does not come, some of you 
Laughaees must be off to prepare the bhi) 
or place of burial.’ 

« But we were saved the trouble; for 
the Khayet came into our camp, as he had 
said, by sunset, and was met at the con- 
fines. of it by my father, and the two 
other jemadars. The respectability of 
his appearance struck me forcibly; he 
was evidently a man of polished manners, 
and had seen courts and good society. 
After arranging his travelling cart to 
sleep in, by placing some tent walls around 
it for protection to his women, he and 
his son, an intelligent handsome-looking 
youth, came to the spot where my father 
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and the other leaders had spread their 
carpets; and many of the band being 
assembled, there ensued a general con. 
versation. 

“ Who could have told, Sahib, the in- 
tentions of those by whom he was sur. 
rounded! To me it was wonderful, [ 
knew he was to die that night, for that 
had been determined when he arrived 
in our camp, and while he was arranging 
his sleeping-place. I knew too that a 
spot had been fixed on for his grave, and 
that of those with him ; for I had accom. 
panied my futher to it, and saw that it 
was begun; and yet there sat my father, 
and Hoosein, and Ghous Khan, and 
many others. The pipe and the story 
passed round, and the old man was de- 
lighted at the company he had fallen into, 

«¢I thank you,’ said he to Bludri- 
nath, ‘that you brought me out of that 
unsainted village; truly here is some en- 
joyment in the society of gentlemen, who 
have seen the world; there I should have 
been in perpetual dread of robbers, and 
should have not slept a wink all night, 
while here I need not even to be watch- 
ful, since I am assured by the Khan 
Sahib,’ pointing to my father, ‘that I 
shall be well taken care of.’ 

«“¢ Ay!’ growled out in a whisper an 
old Thug who sat behind me, ‘he will be 
well taken care of sure enough, I will 
see to that,’ 

«« How,’ said I, 

‘He gave the sign, by which I knew 
him to be one of the Bhuttotes or strang- , 
lers who had been selected. 

«¢T have an old grudge against him,’ 
he continued, ‘and the time is come when 
I can repay it.’ 

«¢ Tell me how it happened,’ said I in 
a low tone, for the man’s face wore a 
savage expression as he said it. 

«¢ Not now,’ said he, ‘how can I? I 
will tell you to-morrow night when we 
meet in the mujilis: that man is Brij 
Lall, as great a rascal as ever lived, one 
who has committed more murders and 
more villanies in his life than any of us 
Thugs. But his cup is full, his breath is 
already in his mouth; one squeeze from 
me, and it will go forth never to return.’ 

«“¢ And the boy,’ said I, ¢ that fair, 
fine boy,—surely he will be spared.’ 

“¢To tell all he saw, I suppose,’ said 
the man; ‘to deliver us up at the first 
oo we come to! No, no, Mea, we 
<now better, and so will you one of these 
days.’ 

« And he went round and seated him- 
self just behind the old man, who turned 
about as though he were intruded upon. 

«“«Sit still, sit still,’ said my father ; 
‘it is only a companion: in an open camp 
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like this, every one is privileged to hear 
the conversation of the evening mujlis, 
and we usually find some one among us 
who can enliven the evening with a 
tale, until it is time to rest for the night.’ 

«Go the old Thug sat still: I could 
see him playing with his fatal weapon, 
the handkerchief, now pulling it through 
one hand and now through the other; 
and I gazed on the group till my brain 
reeled again with excitement, with in- 
tense agony I might call it with more 
truth. There sat the old man: beside 
him his noble looking boy: behind them 
their destroyers, only awaiting the signal ; 
and the old man looked so unconscious 
of danger, was so entirely put off his 

ard, and led into conversation by the 
mild, bland manners of my father, that 
what could he have suspected? That he 
was in the hands of those from whom he 
was to meet his death? Ah, no! And 
as I gazed and gazed, how I longed to 
scream out to him to fly! had I not 
known that my own death would have 
followed instantaneously, I had done it. 
Yet it would have been of no use. [ 
turned away my eyes from them; but 
they returned to the same place involun- 
tarily. Every movement of the men 
behind seemed the prelude to the fatal 
ending. At last. I could bear the inten- 
sity of my feelings no longer: I got up, 
and was hurrying away, when my father 
followed me, 

«“«Where are you going?’ said he; 
‘I insist on your staying here; this is 
your initiation ; you must see it, and go 
through with the whole.’ 

««T shall return directly,’ said I: «I 
go buta pace or two; I am sick.’ 

«¢ Faint hearted!’ said he in a low 
tone: ‘see you do not stay long, this 
farce must soon end.’ 

« A turn or two apart from the assem- 
bly restored me again, and I returned 
and took up my former place, exactly 
opposite the old man and his son. Ya 
Alla! Sahib, even now I think they 
are there, (and the Thug pointed with 
his finger), father and son ; and the son’s 
large eyes are looking into mine, as my 
gaze is riveted on them. 

«Amer Ali looked indeed as though 
he saw them, and stared wildly, but pas- 
sing his hands across his eyes, he resumed, 

“ Taajoob ! said he, wonderful! I could 
have sworn they both looked at me; but 
I am growing old and foolish. Well, 
Sahib, I gazed and gazed at them, so 
that I wonder even now, they saw no- 
thing extraordinary in it, and did not re- 
mark it. But no; the old man con- 
tinued. a relation of some treaties the 


Nagpoor Rajah was forming with the 


English, and was blaming him for enter- 
ing into any league with them against his 
brethren, when my father called out 
‘ Tumbako lao (bring tobacco)!’ It was 
the signal! quicker than thought the 
Thug had thrown his handkerchief round 
the neck of the old man, another one his 
round that of the son, and in an instant 
they were on their backs struggling in 
the agonies of death. Not a sound es- 
caped them but an indistinct gurgling in 
their throats; and as the Bhuttotes quitted 
their fatal hold, after a few moments, 
others who had been waiting for the pur- 
pose, took up the bodies and bore them 
away to the already prepared grave. 

‘« « Now for the rest,’ cried my father in 
alow tone: ‘some of you rush on the 
servants; see that no noise is made; the 
bullock-driver and others can be dealt 
with easily.’ 

«Some of the men ran to the place 
the khayet had chosen, and surrounded 
the unsuspecting cart-driver and the 
other servants, who were cooking under 
a tree. I saw and heard a scuffle, but 
they also were all dead ere they could cry 
out. 

«« Come!’ said my father and Hoosein 
taking me by the arms and hurrying me 
along, ‘come and see how they are dis- 
posed of.’ 

“TI went, or was rather dragged along 
to one side of our encampment, where 
there was a ravine some feet deep, in the 
bottom of which a hole had been dug, 
and by the side of which eight bodies 
were lying. The father and son, his two 
wives, the bullock driver, two male ser- 
vants, and an old woman ; also a servant, 
who.was in the inclosure with the women. 
The bodies were nearly naked, and pre- 
sented a ghastly spectacle, as they lay in 
a confused heap, but just visible from the 
brink of the ravine. 


«¢ Are they allhere? asked my father, 


«¢ Yes, Khodawund,’ said one of the 
Lughaees, whom I knew. 


«“¢ Then in with them!’ cried my 
father ; and they were quickly deposited 
in their last resting-place, the head of one 
over the feet of another, so that they 
might lie close. 


«¢ We had better open them,’ said the 
Lugha, ‘ for the ground is loose and they 
will swell.’ 

“So gashes were made in their abdo- 
mens, and the earth quickly filled in on 
them; it was stamped down, the top 
smoothed, and in a few moments no one 
could have discovered that eight human 
beings had been secreted beneath the 
spot. We turned away from it, and every 
one betook himself to repose.” 
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Such was the religious duties which 
these men performed, and for which 
they deemed themselves highly meri- 
torious in the eyes of the divinity 
whom they served, Peaceful were the 
slumbers of the pious band, and, no 
doubt, visions of heavenly happiness 
gladdened them in their dreams, while 
the old man, and his interesting son, 
were sweltering in their bloody graves. 

When morning came, they arose to 
their orisons, and no devotees of the 
Romish communion ever worshipped 
their patron saint with more devotion, 
than the Thugs now exhibited towards 
their goddess Bhowanee. 

But practice alone makes perfect ; 
and we proceed to the account which 
our author gives us of how Ameer Ali 
killed his first man. 

His intended victim was a Sahoukar, 
or merchant of the city of Nagpoor. 
Ismail became acquainted with him 
when he went to dispose of the rich 
booty of him whose fate has been de- 
scribed; and representing himself as 
about to proceed with a number of fol- 
lowers, all well armed, to Hyderabad, 
in quest of military service, the Suhou- 
kar proposed to accompany him, and 
give him a good sum for the advan- 
tages of his escort and protection. He 
was to bring with him a considerable 
amount of treasure, some jewels, and 
some merchandise, by which he hoped 
to get a handsome profit in the city 
which he was destined never to enter. 

Behold the party of murderers again 
upon their route ; the Sahoukar rejoic- 
ing in the protection which he had ob- 
tained, and his worthy attendants in the 
rich booty which was in prospect. A 
fitting place for the concluding scene of 
the tragedy was fixed upon, and Ameer 
Ali was elected to throw the fatal 
handkerchief around the neck of the 
principal victim. 


«« He wasa large, unwieldy man, and I 
began to think whether he would not be 
a good subject for my first trial. I men- 
tioned my thoughts to my father, and he 
was much pleased with me. 

“<I had intended to have appointed 
you to be his Bhuttote,’ said he; he is 
too fat to make any resistance, and he 
will be the easier work for you, who have 
not as yet tried what you ean do,’ 

« So from that time I looked upon him 
as my first victim. 

“J daily went to my instructor to gain 


fresh insight into my profession, and prac- 


tised the handling of the cloth in every 
way he pointed out to me, He one day 
proposed to inveigle a lonely traveller into 
our camp, in order that I might try my 
hand upen him first; but I objected to 
this. as I felt confident in my own powers, 
aud was determined, as I had selected the 
Sahoukar, that he should be the first man, 


« T now felt that my time had come; 
that in a very few hours I might take my 
place with the rest, having established my 
right to be their equal. 

« Perhaps it was weakness, Sahib, but 
from that time I avoided the sight of the 
Sahoukar as much as possible. I saw 
him once or twice on the road; but an 
involuntary shudder crept through, and, 
like a fool, I almost wished I were back 
again at our village. But it was too late 
to retract; I had a character to gain, and 
the esteem of him who best loved me, my 
father, to secure. To turn back was im- 
possible, and to evince the smallest cow- 
ardice was to degrade myself irretrieva- 
bly. I had therefore no resource but to 
do my best; and, in truth, when the 
Sahoukar was not before me, I felt no 
reluctance to perform my part, but, on 
the contrary, the same desire I had before 
experienced to distinguish myself, 


«I was roused from my train of thought 
by my father, as he called out ‘ Hooshi- 


aree!” (caution). This was the prepara- 
tory signal. He went to the side of the 
cart, and represented to the Sahoukar that 
we had reached the stream, and that the 
bank was so steep, and the bed so stony, 
that he must get out and walk over to 
the other side, if no further. This was 
quite sufficient: the man got out, and 
after seeing the cart safely down the steep 
bank, was preparing to tollow himself. 

«“ The whole scene is now before me. 
The bullocks and the drivers, with the 
Thugs, were all in a confused group in the 
bed of the little stream, the men shouting 
and urging on their beasts: but it was 
easy to see that every man had a Thug 
close to him awaiting the signal, They 
were only a few feet below us, and the 
stream was so narrow that it was with 
some difficulty all could stand in its bed, 
especially when the cart reached the bot- 
tom. Above, stood my father, Hoosein, 
and myself,—the Sahoukar, one of his 
servants, and several other ‘Thugs. 

«I was eagerly waiting the signal; I 
tightly grasped the fatal handkerchief, and 
my first victim was within a foot of me! 
I went behind him as being preferable to 
one side, and observed one of the other 


Thugs do the same to a servant The 








her 





Sahoukar moved a step or two towards 
the road—I instinctively followed him— 
I scarcely felt that I stirred, so intensely 
was | observing him, ¢ Jey Kalee!’ 
shouted my father: it was the signal, and 
I obeyed it ! 

« As quick as thought the cloth was 
round his neck—-I seemed endued with 
superhuman strength---I wrenched his 
neck round---he struggled convulsively 
for an instant, and fell, I did not quit 
my hold, I knelt down on him, and strain- 
ed the cloth till my hand ached: but he 
moved not---he wasdead! I quitted my 
hold, and started to my feet: I was mad 
with excitement !---my blood boiled, and 
I felt as though I could have strangled a 
hundred others, so easy, sosimple had the 
reality been. One turn of my wrists had 

laced me on an equality with those who 
Fad followed the profession for years,---I 
had taken the first place in the enterprise, 
for I had killed the principal victim! I 
should receive the praise of the whole 
band, many of whom I was contident had 
looked on me as only a child.’” 


The tiger had now tasted blood, and 
his future life did not belie his own pre- 
diction. Many and truculent were the 
evidences which he gave of devotion to 
his goddess Bhowanee, nor was he ever 
after known to experience any com- 
punctious visitings at the perpetration 
of the most atrocious crimes. On the 
contrary, whenever an oceasion pre- 
sented itself of signalizing his skill, he 
felt all the keenness of a sportsman in 
the pursuit of game ; and enjoyed his 
unhallowed avocation as an amusement, 
while he pursued it as a profession, 
and observed it as a religious duty. 
The whole account is strikingly illus- 
trative of the manner in which evil may 
become our good, and the conscience 
gradually seared as with a red hot 
iron. 

Here is a man, not worse, in all pro- 
bability, than a majority of his species ; 
dutiful to his reputed father, kind to his 
subordinates, faithful and affectionate 
towards his wife and children, yet, 
ready, at any moment, to murder any 
unoffending traveller who might be 
thrown in his way, and even to glory 
in the deed, as entitling him, in a pecu- 
liar manner, to the favour and protee- 
tion of heaven! And why do we bring 
so revolting a subject under the notice 
of our readers? Is it for the purpose 
of exciting their abhorrence against 
Ameer Ali, and his unhallowed as- 


sociates? No, truly ; but for the pur- 
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pose of drawing their attention to the 
innate depravity of our common na- 
ture ; and shewing them, by living ex- 
amples, the state of brutal degeneracy 
to which we, any of us, might be re- 
duced, were we deprived of that guid. 
ance from above, which we have in the 
holy Scriptures. 

The work before us illustrates, in the 
most striking manner, a truth which 
should never be absent from our minds; 
that a false religion is as powerful for 
evil, as a true religion is powerful for 
good ; and that the latter does not tend 
more to raise and to elevate, than the 
former to degrade and to brutalize a 
people. 

Nor is this atruth predicable only of 
our eastern fellow-subjects. What is 
ribandism, (according to recent dis- 
closures before a parliamentary com- 
mittee, and as it is known to many 
amongst ourselves, by means of private 
communications, which may yet become 

ublic), but a species of political 

‘huggee, in which the conspirators are 
of one religion, and bind themselves, 
by an oath of blood, to the extermina- 
tion of all from whom opposition to 
their evil designs might be apprehended? 
These conspirators are contederated for 
purposes which could not be avowed 
without bringing down upon them the 
vengeance of the law ; and if the Thugs 
are their superiors in the article of 
safe and expeditious murder, they are 
immeasurably beyond the Thugs in 
the article of skilful perjury, by which 
they make the very forms of Jaw contri- 
bute tu defeat the ends of justice. 

Is an individual marked out for ri- 
band hostility, he is waylaid, and eruelly 
beaten upon the road, by an armed 
multitude, against whom he can make 
no resistance? Does his life fall a 
sacrifice ? Where is the individual dar- 
ing enough to appear as a prosecutor 
against the delinquents ? Does he sur- 
vive? He is himself prosecuted as 
though he were the aggressor in the af- 
fray ; and the cases are, alas, too 
numerous, in which the infernal malig- 
nity of a band of murderers has thus 
caused an innocent and an injured indi- 
vidual to undergo the penalties of the 
law, for a crime of which they were the 
perpetrators, while he was the object. 

Of the system in India, we have the 
British residents and officers declaring, 
that, until the appalling facts were 
forced upon their notice, they would 


have laughed to scorn the man who 
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should attempt to persuade them of its 
existence. What says Colonel Slee- 
man? Our readers have already seen 
his words, in a previous part of this 
paper ; and will this not remind them of 
similar declarations on the part of some 
of our Whig functionaries, respecting 
the existence of ribandism in Ireland ? 
We must express a doubt, however, 
that they are equally sincere; as we are 
quite satisfied they are not equally dis- 
interested. The system of Irish Thug- 
gee is political as well as religious. It 
is by acting upon the temporal power, 
that it is enabled to accomplish its 
ecclesiastical objects. The party in 
power have sold themselves to work 
the will of the great agitator, to whom 
the Irish Thugs look up as their Mag- 
nus Apollo; and any severe denun- 
ciation of them would be followed bya 
withdrawal of the support which they 
have hitherto given the ministerial can- 
didates at the contested elections. It 
was, therefore, the interest of the Whig 
functionaries to make light of the ru- 
mours respecting the character and the 
extent of this conspiracy, which was 
favourable to their own party designs, 
however formidable it might be to the 
integrity of the empire. But we see 
that, even without any such interest, 
honest and intelligent men are very 
liable to be deceived, when the subject 
to which their attention is called is of 
the revolting and almost incredible 
character of Thuggee in India, and ri- 
bandism in Ireland. 

In India we find many of the func- 
tionaries of the Indian governments in 
league with the murderers, who pay 
themastipulated sum for the connivance 
which they experience. In Ireland 
the ribandmen manage better; they 
contrive, by getting into the police, to 
be paid a stipulated sum for acting a 
part in which they are far more useful 
to their fraternity than they could be in 
any other capacity ; nor will it be de- 
nied that the national schools furnish 
many berths for such of them as love 
more sedentary employment, and who 
delight in teaching “the young idea 
how ¢o shoot ;” while their more active 
and enterprising brethren are meriting 
the favour of heaven by shooting, 
themselves, their heretical enemies. 

Nothing surprised our friend, Ameer 
Ali, more, than to find Thugs amongst 
the Mahometan priesthood, who were 
admirable in directing their fellow- 
labourers in that sacred calling to the 


richest booty, and who always shared, 
largely, in their unhallowed gains. To 
this there is nothing that we know cor. 
responding in the riband system ; but 
we are at a loss for any decisive proofs 
that it has been discountenanced b 
the Romish clergy. We knowthe éx. 
tent of their influence, and we know, 
also, the extent of the conspiracy ; or 
rather, indeed, we are unaware of the 
limits by which it is bounded, pushing, 
as it does, its pernicious offshoots into 
every part of the island And it is very 
hard to reconcile its amazing spread 
among the Roman catholic population, 
with any serious efforts for its suppression 
on the part of their spiritual advisers, 
We tell the House of Lords, and 
we tell them advisedly, that their com. 
mittee, during the last session, went 
but skin-deep into that branch of their 
inquiry. They obtained, however, 
evidence enough to prove the exis. 
tence of a most formidable conspiracy, 
which, as long as it continues uncheck- 
ed, must render Protestant life and 
property insecure. We call upon them 
to go onwith the inquiry. We pledge 
ourselves, that if it be earnestly and 
assiduously prosecuted, disclosures will 
be made which will astound the em- 
pire. We beseech them not to leave 
the loyal men of Ireland at the mercy 
of bands of miscreants, who are 
brought up with a hatred of Protestant 
institutions, and who feel that, so far 
from incurring guilt, they are laying 
up a store of merit, by persecuting 
unto death their heretical enemies. 
Let noblemen and gentlemen resi- 
ding in happy England, make the case 
their own. Let them suppose that a 
conspiracy has been organised about 
them, which causes them to be in per- 
petual alarm for their lives ; that they 
never can go from home without being 
strongly armed ; that they never, even 
for the shortest time, separate from 
their families, without leaving them 
filled with the most agonizing appre- 
hensions ; that their most undoubted 
rights, as landlords, they dare not ex- 
ercise, without provoking a visitation 
of ruffian violence, which might, at 
any moment, wrap them and their 
sleeping households in flames; thata 
refusal, on their part, to go into court, 
and testify favourably to the character 
of any of the miscreants of this con- 
epirecy, who, for any cause, has been 
brought before a legal tribunal, is an 
offence only to be expiated by death ; 
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that to be concerned in the distribution 
of religious tracts or the Bible, or to be 
aiding in the maintenance of scriptural 
schools, or interested, generally, about 
the moral habits, or the religious en- 
lightenment of the people, is an offence 
never to be pardoned, and which, it is 
gravely believed, will be forgiven nei- 
ther in this world nor the world to 
come ;—let, we say, the English no- 
bleman or gentleman, who lives in a 
land where the laws are supreme, and 
where ruffian violence dare not, as yet, 
erect itself against the constituted au- 
thorities, only realize in thought these 
appalling circumstances in the condi- 
tion of the noblemen and gentlemen 
of this country, and refuse, if he can, 
to renew the inquiry, Y which alone 
some remedy may be found for such 
intolerable evils. 

There is one feature by which the 
system of Thuggee in India is discri- 
minated from ‘Thuggee as it is prac- 
tised in Ireland ; and that is, the more 
speedy and merciful mode in which 
the victims are put to death. In In- 
dia, as we have seen, the whole affair 
of death is transacted in a few mi- 
nutes. The unsuspecting travellers 
are now in the enjoyment of health 
and happiness ; and, before a quarter 
of an hour has elapsed, they are sleep- 
ing the eternal sleep, under sods as 
verdant as if they had never been trod, 
or sands as unruffied us if the winds of 
heaven had never disturbed them. But 
in Ireland it is not so. The ribbon- 
men are most cruel and butcherly mur- 
derers. In the burning of Wild- 


Goose Lodge, when the victims en- 
deavoured to escape out of the win- 
dows, they were thrust back, with 
pitchforks, into the flames ; men, wo- 
men, children, babes, born and unborn, 
were thus — consigned to des- 
truction ; their screams of agony be- 
ing answered only by the infuriate 
yells of the exulting demons, who 
danced in savage triumph around the 
blazing edifice, until it sunk in a mass 
of ruins upon the blackened corses of 
its inmates, The wretch who was the 
ringleader in this conspiracy was the 
clerk of a popish chapel in the neigh- 
bourhood, and held in no small reve- 
rence for his sanctity by his neigh- 
bours. On the Sunday following the 
arson and murders, such was the sanc- 
timonious bearing of this ruffian, that 
he appeared, surpliced, and with a cru- 
cifix in his hand, at the head of a pro- 
cession, in which were many of his ac- 
complices ; and they all went on their 
knees around the chapel, repeating, 
with great seeming devotion, a litany 
of curses, in which they consigned to 
eternal destruction those who had been 
concerned in the dreadful deed.* 

But let us turn to the more en- 
durable atrocities of happier India. 
Our hero, the approver is fortu- 
nate enough to wile himself into the 
good graces of a soldier of rank, who 
is proceeding to the camp of Dost 
Mohammed. His appearance is des- 
cribed as gallant in the extreme ; and 
to attack him is, obviously, a service 
of danger. The party arrive at the 
place fixed upon, and the Nuwab is 


* A picture representing the riband lodge, which was held the night before the 
burning of Wild Goose Lodge, was exhibited in this city a few years since, and cer- 
tainly appeared to us one of the most promising efforts of a young artist we had ever 


seen. 


The scene was a Romish chapel, and a solitary light from the altar illuminated 
the group, who were assembled to receive their final instructions, 


Devine appeared 


on the raised platform, where the altar stood, in the act of administering the oath of 
blood to a new confederate, his countenance strongly expressive of the malignant 
bigotry by which he was possessed ; and the group by whom he was surrounded, ex- 
hibited in their demeanour and visages, every variety of the infernal spirit by which they 
were actuated, which could be expressed by the art of the painter. It was, indeed, 
an appalling representation of humanity demonized by a false religion. “ The human 
heart,” to use the language of Curran, “charred in the flame of its own vile and pal- 
try passions; black and bloodless; capable only of catching and communicating that 
destructive flame by which it consumes and is itself consumed.” The picture is at present 
in the possession of a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Belfast. We have often wished 
that it were the property of Lord Stanley, or Sir Robert Peel, and that whenever 
they looked at it, they would reflect that there was not a face upon the canvass before 
them which might not be the representation of a national schoolmaster! The name 
of the young painter is M‘Manus ; he is, we believe, this moment, trying his fortunes 
in London. We heartily wish him good success. 
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enjoying the beverage in which he de- 
lighted :— 


«« Ho! Meer Sahib,’ cried he ; ‘ what 
dost thou think ? here have I been endea- 
vouring to persuade this worthy father of 
thine to take some of my sherbet. By 
Alla ! ‘tis a drink worthy of paradise, and 
yet he swears it is bitter and does fot 
agree with his stomach. Wilt thou take 
a drink 7” and he tendered me the cup. 
‘Drink, man! "twill do thee good, and 
keep the cold wind out of thee ; and as to 
the preparation, I'll warrant it good; for 
there breathes not in the ten kingdoms of 
Hind a slave so skilled in the art of pre- 
paring subjee as Kureena yonder. Is it 
not so, girl ?’ 

« « My lord's favour is great toward his 
slave,’ said the maiden; ‘and if he is 
pleased, ‘tis all she cares for.’ 

#t¢ Then bring another cup,’ cried the 
Nuwab; ‘for what saith the song” and 
he roared out the burden of one I had 
heard before— 


“Peyala pea, to myn ne pea phir kisee ko kya ;"« 


‘and what is it to any one? All the 
world knows that Subzee Khan drinks 
bhang, and is not the worse soldier for it. 
Now with a few fair girls to sing a ghuzul 
or two to us, me-thinks a heaven might 
be made out of this wild spot.’ 

«It is a good thought, Nuwab,’ cried 
I, chiming in with his humour; ‘ we will 
get aset of Tuwaifs from the next village 
we come to; I dare say they will accom- 
pany us for a march or two.’ 

««« You say well, Meer Sahib; yours 
are good words, very good words; and 
Inshalla! we will have the women,’ said 
the Nuwab slowly and indistinctly, for he 
had now swallowed a large quantity of 
the infusion, which had affected his head. 
* By Alla! they should dance too—like 
this—’ continued he with energy, and he 
got up, and twirled himself round once or 
twice with his arms extended, throwing 
leering glances around upon us all. 

« It was irresistibly ludicrous to behold 
him. His splendid armour and dress but 
ill assorted with the mincing gait aod ab- 
surd motions he was going through, and 
we all laughed heartily. 

“But the farce was proceeding too long, 
and we had sterner matter in hand than 
to waste our time and opportunity in sach 
fooleries. So I begged him again to be 
seated, and motioned to Surfuraz Khan 


[ Jan, 


to be ready the instant he should 
go round to his back. wre 

«“«Ho! Kureena,’ crid he, when he 
had again seated himself, ‘bring more 
subzee, my girl: by Alla! this thirst js 
uncuenchable, and thou art excelling thy. 
self to-day in preparing it. I must have 
more, or I shall never get to the end of 
this vile stage. I feel nowas if I could 
sleep, and some more will revive me.’ 

«« Pazil Khan, bring my hooka,’ cried 
Tas loud as I could. It was the signal 
we had agreed on. _ 

ae Ay,’ cried the Nuwab, «I will beg a 
whiff or two, "twill be agreeable wi 
sherbet.’ - “ae 

*¢ 1 had now moved round behind him - 
my roomal was in my hand, and I signal. 
led to Surfuraz Khan to seize him. 

«* Look, Nuwab!” cried he; and he 
laid hold on his right arm with a firm 


«“* How dare you touch me, slave? 
ejaculated Subzee Khan. ‘ How dare 
you touch a Nuwab— ?” 

“He did not finish the sentence. I had 
thrown the cloth about his neck. Sar- 
furaz Khan still held his hand, and my 
father pulled at his legs with all his force, 
The Nuwab snored several times like a 
man in a deep sleep, but my grip was firm 
and did not relax: a horse would have 
died under it. Suddenly, as he writhed 
under me, every muscle in his body qui- 
vered; he snored again still louder, and 
the now yielding form offered no resist- 
ance. I gazed upon his features, and saw 
that the breath of life had passed from the 
body it had but now animated. Subzee 
Khan was dead—I had destroyed the 
slayer of hundreds ! 

‘* But no one had thought of his poor 
slave girl, who at some distance, and with 
her back turned to us, had been busily en- 
gaged in preparing another rich draught 
for her now unconscious master. She 
had not heard the noise of our scuffle, nor 
the deep groans which had escaped from 
some of the Nuwab's people, and she ap- 
proached the spot where Surfuraz Khan 
was now employed in stripping the armour 
and dress from the dead body. 

“Ya Alla! Sahib, what a piercing shriek 
escaped her, when she saw what been 
done! I shall never forget it, nor her 
look of horror and misery as she rushed 
forward and threw herself on the body. 
Although master and slave, Sahib, they 
had loved. 

“ Her lips were glued to those of the 


® A cup (of wine) is drunk —than I have drunk it ; 


What is it to any one? 





a — 
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unconscious corpse, which had so often re- 
turned her warm caresses, and she mur- 
mured in her agony all the endearing 
terms by which she had used in their pri- 
vate hours to call him, and implored him 
to awake. 

« «He cannot be dead! he cannot be 
dead!’ cried the fair girl,—for she was 
beautiful to look on, Sahib, as she partly 
rose and brushed back her dishevelled hair 
from her eyes; ‘and yet he moves not— 
he speaks not’'—and she gazed on his fea- 
tures for a moment. ‘ Ah!’ she screamed, 
‘look at his eyes—look at them—they 
will fall out of his head! and his counte- 
nance, ‘tis not my own lord’s—those are 
not the lips which have often spoken kind 
words to his poor Kureena! Oh, my heart, 
what a pain is there!’ 

«« This will never do,’ cried I; ‘ some 
of you put her out of her misery; for my 

t, I war not with women.’ 

«¢ The girl is fair,’ said Surfuraz Khan ; 
I will give her a last chance for life.” 

«<« Hark you !’ eried he to her, ‘ this is 
no time for fooling;’ and as he rudely 
shook her by the arm, she looked up in 
his face with a piteous expression, and 
pointed to the body by which she was 
kneeling and mourning as she rocked her- 
self to and fro. ‘* Hear me,’ cried the 
Khan, ‘those who have done that work 
will end thy miserable lite unless thou 
hearkenest toreason. I have no wife, no 
child: thou shalt be both to me, if thou 
wilt rise and follow me. Why waste fur- 
ther thought on the dead? And thou 
wast his slave too! Rise, I say again, 
and thy life is spared—thou shalt be free.’ 

«©Who spoke to me?’ said she, in 
tones scarcely audible. ‘Ah, donot take 
me from him; my heart is broken! I 
am dying, and you would not part us ?” 

«« Listen, fool!’ exclaimed the Khan; 
‘before this assembly I promise thee life 
and a happy home, yet thou hearkenest 
not: tempt not thy fate; a word from 
me, and thou diest. Wilt thou then fol- 
low me? my horse is ready, we will leave 
the dead, and think no more on the fate 
of him who lies there.’ 

«Think no more on him! forget him 
—my own, my noble lover! Oh, no, no, 
no! Is he not dead ? and I too am dying.’ 

«* Again I warn thee, miserable girl,’ 
cried Surfuraz Khan; ‘urge me not to 
use force; I would that you followed me 
willingly—as yet I have not laid hands on 
thee.’ 

A low moan was her only reply, as she 
turned again to the dead, and caressed the 
distorted and now stiffening features. 

“«* Away with the body! cried I to 
some of the Lughaees, who were waiting 


to do their office; ‘one would think ye 
were all a parcel of love-sick girls, like 
that mourning wretch there. Are we to 
stay loitering here because of her fooling? 
Away with it!’ 

“ My order was obeyed; four of them 
seized the body, and bore it off in spite of 
the now frantic exertions of the slave ; 
they were of no avail; she was held by 
two men, acd her struggles to free herself 
gradually exhausted her. 

«* Now is your time,’ cried I to Sur- 
furaz Khan; ‘lay hold of her in the name 
of the thousand Shitans, since you must 
have her, and put her on your horse: you 
can hold her on, and it will be your own 
fault if you cannot keep her quiet.’ 

** Surfuraz Khan raised her in his arms 
as if she had been a child; and though 
now restored to consciousness, as she by 
turns reviled us, denounced us as murders 
ers, and implored us to kill her, he bore 
her off and placed her on his horse. But 
it was of no use; her screams were terri- 
fic, and her struggies to be free almost de- 
fied the efforts of Surfuraz Khan on one 
side, and one of his men on the other to 
hold her on. 

«We proceeded about halfa cross in this 
manner, when my father, who had hither- 
to been a silent spectator, rode up, as I 
was again vainly endeavouring to persuade 
the slave to be quiet and to bear with her 
fate. 

‘« This is worse than folly,” cried he, 
‘it is madness; and you, above all, Sur- 
furaz Khan, to be enamoured of a smooth. 
faced girl in such a hurry! What could 
we do were we to meet travellers? She 
would denounce us to them, and then a 
fine piece of business we should have made 
of it. Shame on you! do you not know 
your duty better? 

“<T'll have no more to say to the 
devil,’ said the man on the left of the 
horse doggedly; ‘you may even get her 
on the best way you can; what with her 
and the horse, a pretty time I am likely 
to have of it to the end of the journey ;’ 
and he quitted bis hold. 

«« Ay,’ said I, ‘and think you that 
tongue of hers will be silent when we 
reach our stage? what will you do with 
her then ?’ 

« « Devil!’ cried the Khan, striking her 
violently on the face with his sheathed 
sword, ‘ will you not sit quiet, and let me 
lead the horse?’ 

The violence with which he had struck 
caused the sword to cut through its 
wooden scabbard, and it had inflicted a 
severe wound on her face. 

‘*« There,’ cried my father,’ ‘ you have 
spoilt her beauty at any rate by your vio- 
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lence ; what do you now want with her?’ 

« ¢ She is quiet at all events,’ said the 
Khan, and he led the horse a short dis- 
tance. 

“But the blow had only partly stunned 
her, and she recovered to a fresh consci- 
ousness of her situation; the blood trick- 
led down her face, and she wiped it away 
with her hand ; she looked piteously at it 
for an instant, and the next dashed herself 
violently to the earth. 

«“* One of you hold the animal,’ cried 
the Khan, ‘till I put her up again.’ 
But she struggled more than ever, and 
rent the air with her screams: he drew 
his sword and raised it over her. 

“* Strike!’ she cried, ‘murderer and 
villain as you are, strike! and end the 
wretched life of the poor slave ; you have 
already wounded me, and another blow 
will free me from my misery; I thought 
I could have died then, but death will not 
come to me. Will you not kill me?’— 
and she spat on him. 

«*¢ This is not to be borne; fool that 
I was to take so much trouble to preserve 
a worthless life,’ cried the Khan, sheath- 
ing his sword; ‘thou shalt die, and that 
quickly.’ He threw his roomal about her 
neck, and she writhed in her death agonies 
under his fatal grasp. 

«“¢ There!’ cried he, quitting his hold, 
«I would it had been otherwise ; but it 
was her fate, and I have accomplished it !’ 
and he left the body and strode on in 
moody silence.’” 


But we must close this book of hor- 
rors. The writer professes, and we 
believe truly, to have derived the sub- 
stance of his narrative from authentic 
documents ; and we are also prepared 
to admit fully, that much of the infor- 
mation which he derived from his im- 
mediate informant is true. That this 
individual has overstated his own atroci- 
ties, we do not believe; but, that he has 
availed himself of the credulity of his au- 
ditor, to introduce sundry episodes 
which have but little foundation in 
matters of fact, in order to gild and 
adorn his own character by a parade 
of sundry virtues and accomplish- 
ments, appears to us but too probable. 
Ameer Ali stood before Captain Tay- 
lor as a convicted reprobate of the 
most revolting kind; as one who had 
forsworn his kindred with humanity ; 
and, whose life was devoted to the de- 
struction of his species, up to the pe- 
riod when it was saved by turning upon 
his own associates, and betraying them 
into the hands of justice. He could 


not, therefore, but be conscious of the 
utter loathing and abhorrence with 
which he must have been regarded b 
those whose bread he eat, and whose 
chain he wore; and it was most natu. 
ral that he should endeavour to lighten 
the obloquy under which he lived, by 
sundry touches of the tender and the 
heroic, which were calculated to invest 
him with no little interest in the eyes 
of many a gentle reader. Captain 
Taylor may have been aware of them, 
but there is no collecting that he was 
so from any part of the work before 
us ; and we cannot but regard it asa 
serious defect, not to have endeavour. 
ed, at least, to mark the line of dis. 
tinction between Ameer Ali as a nar. 
rator of appalling facts, and Ameer 
Ali as a mere impostor. 

Nor do we think the form of narra. 
tive, under which Captain Taylor has 
conveyed his disclosures, the best cal« 
culated for impressing them, as un- 
doubted realities, upon the minds of his 
readers. They come before us with 
an air of fiction. It requires an ha- 
bitual reference to other documents, 
not to believe that the whole is a work 
of imagination. His spokesman is in- 
troduced with such a disposition of 
stage-lights, scenery, and decorations, 
as impresses the belief that he is but 
acting a part throughout ; and, that what- 
ever foundation the subject of his com- 
munication may be thought to have 
in reality, great allowance should be 
made for oriental extravagance and 
dramatic exaggeration. Captain Tay- 
lor directly reverses the principle by 
which the celebrated De Foe was 
guided in the production of those in- 
imitable works by which he has at- 
chieved a literary immortality. He 
causes his fictions to pass for facts; the 
Captain causes his facts to pass for 
fictions, 

And this does not arise from any 
want of ability to do his subject every 
justice ; but from the propensity to 
book-making, now unhappily so preva- 
lent, which prompts an author to 
consider, first, how much he may make 
of his book, and only secondly, the 
most fitting form in which his subject 
should be presented to his readers. 

In our judgment, the Captain would 
have done better, had the communica- 
tions with which he has favoured the 
public, appeared in a graver and a 
more authentic form; nor can we be- 
lieve that, in such a shape, they would 
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have had less numerous or less earnest 
yeaders. Nor should he have confined 
himself, professedly, to the disclosures of 
a single informer. As he has availed 
himself of the confessions of many of the 
tribe, so he should have accompanied 
their statements, wherever it could be 
done, by such corroborating circumstan- 
ces as might lend them credit, always 
holding the principle in view, that the 
more atrocious the narrative, the more 

owerful the evidence by which it should 
be sustained, in order to its being cre- 
dited by reasonable hearers. 

There are in the narrative some 
little inadvertencies, which, to us, bear 
the marks of haste. Ameer Ali men- 
tions that, at his initiation into the 
mysteries of Thuggee, Ismail declared 
that he was not his father; and this 
declaration seems to have excited no- 
thing more than a momentary surprise, 
which leads to no inquiry, and is for- 
gotten almost as soon as it is enter- 
tained. At the close of the work, 
when he and Ismail are detected, the 
latter, just before he is put to death, 
repeats the declaration that Ameer Ali 
is not his son, which our hero then ap- 
pears to have heard for the jirst time ; 
and exhibits all that interesting per- 
plexity and embarrassment respecting 
the mystery of his origin, which might 
have been natural enough when he was 
setting out in life, flushed with the 
hope of achieving distinction and 
wealth, but was utterly out of ae at 
a time when the only consideration 
which could have occupied his mind 
was, by what degree of baseness he 
might avoid an ignominious exit. 

But we must conclude ;-——not, how- 
ever, without again adjuring our legis- 
lators to turn a heedful attention to 
the foul and formidable conspiracy 
in this country, which, in so many 
points of view, resembles the system, 


which, in the pages before us, is so 
fully exposed. They may see, 
that that frightful system for ages 
eluded the notice of government, and 
that the instances were rare, indeed, 
in which its guilty votaries were 
brought under the animadversion of 
the law. It is thus possible that a 
conspiracy, equally formidable against 
life and property, may exist in this 
country, although, by the functionaries 
of government, it may not be, as yet, 
detected. They may see the very 
strong terms in which a leading officer 
in the British service was prepared to 
deny the possibility of the existence 
of such a fraternity as the Thugs, un- 
til his eyes were, as it were, torn open 
by the damning facts which came be- 
fore them. And he had no interest in 
professing this incredulity, by reason 
of any dependence of the government 
under which he served, upon any of 
the leading actors in this mystery of 
iniquity. We are not, therefore, to 
receive the professions of the mem- 
bers of the present administration, that 
they are utterly unaware of any thing 
deeply or extensively dangerous in the 
riband conspiracy, (of which, at last, 
they have been constrained to admit 
the existence,) as any proof that it is 
not, in reality, as atrocious and as for- 
midable as we and others have main- 
tained. All we require is, searching 
and dispassionate investigation: and 
we taghere our Conservative friends 
to be at their posts, and not to suffer 
many weeks of the approaching ses- 
sion to elapse, before they call for a 
renewal of that inquiry before the 
Lords, to which we are already in- 
debted for disclosures of the most im- 
portant kind, but which, as yet, has 
only touched upon the surface of by 
far the greatest of the evils of Ireland. 





The Way we do Things. 


THE WAY WE DO THINGS. 


Turis is the age of exposure. The 
world is in its autumn; the foliage is 
falling from the tree of society; the 
internal ramification begins to be seen. 
Nay, the very fig-leaf threatens to 
drop, and we shall have with the next 
age Adam and Eve's Eden negligée in 
fashion again. Even now, conceal- 
ment is not dla mode—every thing 
must be known by everybody—so we 
think it best to forestall our enemies 
by ourselves disclosing frankly all we 
have to tell. We will not call it con- 
fessing, for the term implies guilt, 
We “court inquiry,” to use the fa- 
vorite phrase of the secret societies, 
and invite the world to inspect our 
ménage. Here, on the part of all 
reviewers and editors, we undertake 
to shew the beautiful arrangements 
behind the scenes—aye, and establish 
our claim to public gratitude besides, 
for the self-sacrificing exertions which 
have brought the hidden machinery to 
such perfection. Don’t let our brothers 
of the craft be a bit alarmed. They 
have nothing to fear. Fear! Why, 
they ought to exult rather at the idea 
of their modest merit being paraded 
down from the attics, and brought to 
the level of common eyes. We are 
too important a faction now-a-days to 
be a hidden power. We come forward, 
like the Romish chapels in our own 
blessed metropolis, out of the lanes 
and alleys into the crowded street, and 
boldly proclaim ourselves a class—aye, 
and a high and influential class, in the 
community. Why should we not be 
represented ?—but, like Sir Malise of 
Ravenswood, we “ bide our time.” 
Reviewing is the foundation of all 
periodical writing. Reviewing is the 
grand substratum, on which we build 
our popularity and renown. To re- 
view is, in the present day, to sell, to 
succeed, to be in vogue. Books are 
seldom read, but books must be known. 
Madame de Stael said that in France 
eople read books to talk of them. 
ow, thanks to us, you may talk of 
them equally well without reading 
them. The purchase of new publica- 
tions is hence principally confined to 
clubs, libraries, and trunk-makers. We 
take the trouble upon ourselves, and 
offer the review as all that is fit for 


the public to know of what the human 
mind is about from month to month. 
But we have promised to be candid, 
The most simple idea of a review is, 
that the reviewer takes up a book 
when it comes out, and in the silent 
recesses of hi study, or peradventure 
by the banks of some crystal stream, 
sadly and seriously cons it over, and 
then, according to its intrinsic merit, 
impartially and laboriously commits 
to writing his opinion of it, to 
be duly published at the end of 
the month or quarter, as it may be, 
My innocent friend, if such be your 
belief you are mistaken. Such was, 
indeed, the primitive practice of our 
forefathers, ere Keats had died, or 
Byron drawn his pen ; but now—nous 
avons changés tout cela—we have our 
object, independent of books alto. 
gether, and arrange our matters with 
as little reference to our nominal sub. 
jects, as if we had nothing on our shelf 
but the cheese and the black bottle, 
A moderate hand will trump you up 
an article on any grave work between 
Sunday and Sunday ; but it requires 
a good one to clap on half-a-dozen new 
books to the head of a critique previ- 
ously composed, so as to conceal the 
joining. This is the triumph of the 
art, and he is most perfect at his 
métier, who can burn a fleet of books, 
Archimedes like, without ever touch- 
ing them. In these cases, it is plain, 
the book or books are an uncertain 
quantity; but, on the other hand, 
give us the book, we can with equal 
facility turn it to suit our own ends, 
whatever they may be. A friend of 
ours, who had been engaged at one 
time in the establishment of one of 
the most skilful of the periodicals, has 
put into our hands a couple of frag. 
ments, which will illustrate what we 
have been saying. They are the cor- 
responding parts of two critiques, 
written, the one in praise, the other 
in disparagement of the same poem. 
The fact is, it was at first supposed 
the work was written by a half-pay 
Irish officer, and hence the cutting 
up; but it having been afterwards 
discovered that it was the effusion of 
a@ sentimental peer, the “ flattering 
unction” was thrown off, in time for 
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the press the same month—whether 
by the same hand, our friend either 
eould not or would not inform us. 
The lines reviewed are these— 


« As from the smoke that o'er yon city spreads, 
‘The churches only show their holy heads ; 


Reviewser A. 


We have selected the above lines,” says 
reviewer A, “for the purpose of exhibiting 
in a collected form, all the imperfections and 
absurdities which we have been tracing in 
their diluted state, through the insipid length 
of this poem, We may toil in the mine for 
a long time, before we are enabled by a lucky 
hit to break off so small a specimen so rich 
in the ore—lead—which weighs it down, 
And there is somethirg grotesquely absurd 
about it, which by a whimsical use of the 
same metaphor, may be likened to crystalliza- 
tion, and makes it fit for any museum. There 
is a Homeric exordium—the note of prepara- 
tion. ‘As from the smeke’—and at the 
correct distance down we of course find, ‘ so 
midst the dimness,’ But what is this 
tetrametral simile? Only fancy a dozen 
or two of churches gasping for air, and 
thrusting their ‘holy heads’ up out of the 
sacrilegious coal smoke, and giving ‘‘tongue,” 
as if they were calling on heaven to loosen 
the black cravat they have got so tight round 
their throats. We should be glad to ascer- 
tain the exact locale, and if the venue (where- 
abouts) were Dublin, would fain inquire 
whether Nelson and Wellington had on their 
night-caps on the occasion, and so hid their 
diminished ‘heads’ in such ‘holy’ company; 
and if—more strange than all—the dome of 
Jaw had felt the sensation of shame, and 
sneaked down into the fog, or escaped notice 
in a cloud of its own powder, as Paris 
sheltered himself from the angry horns of the 
injured Greek. All this were surely worth 
inquiry. We should like to be informed too, 
by some competent authority, whether amidst 
the ‘hum’ that ‘swells’ from a metropolis, 
the “ bells” which, although they evidently 
in the simile are tolling for service, are re- 
moved afterwards on the back of a poetic 
license into the clock, to stand metaphorically 
for “ Time,” are the only perceptible sounds, 
or whether in this ¢umid hum, the rattling 
of carriages, take not rather a prominent 
part, particularly if a railway be near, to 
say nothing of the piercing screams of little 
bold boys, who, if within halfa mile, contrive 
to keep their treble pretty distinct in the 
grand metropolitan anthem. All this were 
worth clearing up, as well as some other 
minor particulars, before it might be said to 
be “ proved” to the morality of the cloister, 
even in such mighty mouthfuls of words as 
the last line is composed of, that the pious 


man may “ move” from Henrietta-street to 
Stephen’s-green in the dead of night, with- 
out the slightest danger to his. purse, person, 
‘or personal characters” 


As from the hum that thence forever swells, 

Alone distinct sound forth their solemn bells ; 

So midst the dimness and the din of earth, 

God, and the flux of time come clearly forth, 

As if to monkish moralists to prove, 

That safe through crowds the Christian's 
course may move."" 


Reviewer B, 


‘* In the above noble verses,” says reviewer 
B, “‘ we know not which to admire more, the 
excellence of the morality conveyed, or the 
beanty and correctness of the imagery by 
which it is illustrated. We can fancy the 
whole scene—from Glasnevin, perhaps, or 
Hampstead, or Pere la Chaise+eSunday 
morning—below, joy, and the roar of dense 
population—‘the dimness and the din’; 
above, islands of steeples, and the measured 
toll—God and Time. Every word tells; 
and then the point, for the feeble hearted 
philosopher, that the landmarks of religion 
and truth are never concealed, that ‘ safe 
through crowds the Christian’s coursé may 
move ;’ all wound up with such convincing 
strength, that he must be dull indeed who 
is not instructed as well as delighted by its 
conclusion,” 
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This is quite enough to show how 
superior the Craft rise to all the mere 
accidents of merit or the contrary in 
the works before them. It is only by 
that beautiful process of philosophy, 
(philosophy, which, in its march, has 
even entered the study of the critic,) 
resulting in the application of general 
rules, that he has been enabled thus 
to render himself independent of cir- 
cumstances, and ready for every need. 

It is known to most of the attorney's 
clerks, and to the more studious of the 
junior bar, that certain legal writings 
called declarations are fitted with de- 
terminate heads and tails, like the 
epicene faces and feet over which a 
child slips painted costumes of Turks, 
infidels, heretics, and grisettes; and 
that the body of the instrument may 
be varied almost infinitely, provided 
only it fits and dovetails at each ex- 
tremity into the phrase required by 
the court and form of action. Now, 
your reviewer has his precedents as 
cut and dried as that undemurrable 
sage, Mr. Chitty, himself; and has 
only to determine whether he is to 
consider his author as guilty of poetic 
assumption, or as a defaulter in his 
accounts with the public, or, as a 
plagiarist, perhaps, that he has got 

old of the property of another, and 
converted it to his own use. He then 
applies himself to making out his 
“counts,” and, clapping on the com- 
mon forms at either end, produces 
a finished critique with surprisingly 
little mental labour. Is he to adopt 
the plain style, and commend in a 
business-like way, he may take the 
simplest form of all, and commence 
with “This is a good book ;”—or, 
in a more complimentary style, ‘‘ We 
thank Mr. So-and so for his contribu- 
tion to our stock of literature’ —(or, 
if poetry, classically) “for the addi- 
tional pearl he has strung on the 
earcanet of our native muse.”” The 
“common form” for concluding such 
an article would be something like 
this—“ In fine, we congratulate the 
talented author on the happy issue 
of his labours, (this last word to be 


varied in case the book is poetical), | 


and safely recommend the work (to 
be varied as before) to the attention 
of that class of our readers (and each 
reader will of course consider himself 
as belonging to it) which possesses 
capability to conceive, and heart to 


(Jan, 


feel true merit in whatever shape it 
may be put before it.” 

Or, on the other hand, should his 
business be to apply the sledge-hammer 
without prelude, he has only to look 
in his precedents for the following 
commencement :—“ Extended as our 
reading has been, and execrable as 
have been thousands of the works we 
have been condemned to wade through, 
we never were so nearly overcome ag 
in the Sisyphean toil of rolling our 
mind up the mountain of stupidity 
heaped together in the volumes before 
us.” But should this be considered 
a little trop fort, there are other 
forms which exhibit equally plainly 
to a practised eye, though perhaps 
not so immediately to the generality 
of readers, the aim and object of the 
reviewer. The following is frequently 
met with:—“ Among the few maxims 
which have guided our judicial conduct 
since we first ascended the throne 
of criticism, there is not one we 
have more rigidly adhered to than 
that which recommends liberality, 
leniency of construction, and courtesy 
of style towards the humblest of our 
subjects.” Here the unskilful and 
innocent might perhaps expect an 
illustration of the maxim in what 
they are to meet with as the article 
proceeds ;—but the habitual reader 
of periodicals knows what all this 
means, and how the effect of a storm 
of abuse is heightened by this lull at 
the beginning. The next sentence in 
such a critique might be stereotyped— 
it invariably begins with ‘* but.” ‘There 
are some, however, of the “ ungentle 
craft” who are more ambitious, and 
seek to puzzle the knowing ones them- 
selves. It is an art to put people on a 
false scent. We have known five or 
six closely-printed pages devoted to 
mystification, where space was not an 
object. Indeed, it not unfrequently 
happens that sensible people are puzzled 
even at the end to know which the 
remarks they have been reading are 
laudatory or the reverse. Witness, 
for instance, Pope’s sly ridicule of 
Phillips’s pastorals in the Guardian— 
so sly, as to pass with the editor, Steele, 
himself, for sterling praise. This arises 
commonly, as we said before, from the 
ambition of the writer, who will occa- 
sionally, for the purpose of displaying 
his own accumen and judgment, dissect 
every fault, anatomize morbid feelings, 
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robe sore points, and canterize flagrant 
defects; and then, after he has excited 
our horror and indignation to the 
proper pitch, will lay himself down 
complacently to undo all he has been 
doing, with the coolness of a Curran. 
Somewhat of this Phenix principle 
is observable in Christopher North's 
handling of the poems of one Tennyson, 
in which the unfortunate poetaster, 
after being hung up on the gibbet of 
ridicule until he is black in the face, 
is cut down stone dead, and galvanized, 
as it were, into a sort of posthumous 
giggle for the satisfaction of the thea- 
trum poetarum. 

But it is more usual for reviewers 
to have for their simple object to throw 
out (as knowing huntsmen, drawing a 
cover within reach of the metropolis, 
endeavour to do the cockneys) the 
simple ones who read, by either putting 
them on a false scent, or not permitting 
any to lie at all. We well remember 
ourselves (but that was some time ago) 
being at fault. The critique was on a 
volume of poetry—by one, alas! now 
nomore. The writer quietly put on 
his hat, and set out from an hotel in 
Piccadilly for a walk to the westward. 
All very well, thought we, but where 
are the verses? He sauntered along, 
looking about him, remarking every 
thing he saw, into Knightsbridge. Still 
no poetry. He turned to the left, 
down a long street—Sloane-street, 
still with the most unpoetical matter- 
of-fact nonchalance in the world; and 
at last, passing a door—somewhere 
about No. 112, we believe—he stopped, 
as if recollecting himself, and then 
coolly informed us that there lived the 
fair authoress of the volumes under 
review—no less than poor L. E. L. 
herself! This is beginning a fort et @ 
travers with a vengeance—carrying a 
fortress by zig-zags ; a sort of Boome- 
rang plan of bringing down the game, 
peculiar to the sportsmen of the ma- 
arma But it is all in the way of 

usiness—it shows invention— and 
gives pleasant little surprises. Who 
could condemn such innocent decep- 
tions? they are “most grateful” to 
the mind, and injure neither reviewer, 
reviewee, nor reader. 

“Common forms,” gentle reader, 
are not confined to heads and tails— 
there are a set of energetic and fanciful 
expressions always lying about the room, 
which come in well every. where, and 
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give the coup de maitre to the job. 
For praise there are such as these— 
‘‘deep and tender interest”—‘ well 
conceived’ —‘“tamply developed” — 
“rich in touching scenes” ——‘* exquisite 
portrayal of character”—“ a work, in 
short,” &c. &c. Again—“few will 
lay it down without having become 
debtors to the author for a large har- 
vest of delight’”—“ we conscientiousl 

recommend”—‘ eminently calculated” 
—‘ unquestionably,” &c. Some as- 
piring genuises, however, aim at being 
new, and soar out of the common 
forms. One says—“full of striking 
portraiture, and foreground episodes 
of strong and powerful painting.” 
Another monthly Scaliger assures us 
that a tale “displays that mysterious 
structure, the human heart, in its 
strangest unfoldings.” A certain gen- 
tleman places a certain novel, with a 
startling boldness of metaphor, “ at the 
head of the fleet of fiction-weavers.” 
We own we do not quite see through 
this image, as there appears to us about 
as much connexion between weavers 
and a fleet, as between Spitalfields and 
Spithead. A third talks of a “pro- 
digality of power, poetry and passion.” 
And here be it observed, alliteration 
is a great help at a pinch. In hasty 
remarks the similarity of the initial 
letters couples together a set of run- 
away epithets, and makes them draw 
tolerably decently in double harness, 
A story may be described as being 
full of animation and art, brightness, 
brilliancy and beauty—clearness, close- 
ness, cleverness and classicality—dig- 
nity, divinity, depth, devotion, and des- 
peration; and so on, e, f, g, to the 
end of the alphabet. Nothing easier ; 
yet nothing shows shrewdness, sensibi- 
lity, and good taste more clearly. 

But the plan of writing the whole 
review beforehand is, we make bold to 
say, the comble of all literary inven- 
tions. This, as we said before, re- 
quires a skilful workman; but then 
its uses are proportionably important. 
The public requires to have a little 
smattering of a particular subject—it 
is the reviewer's business to cook him 
up a hash; so he has only slyly to get 
hold of some forgotten or little-known 
treatise upon it, shred it up for his 
article, altering the words occasionally, 
for the ease of his conscience; and 
then make up a formidable list of every 
other work in the world by any pos- 
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sibility bearing upon it, and place them 
at the head of an article which does 
not condescend to allude to one of 
them, and is of course perfectly ori- 
ginal. A commissioner of education, 
perhaps, wishes to exhibit the arcana 
of institutional philosophy; he will 
take for his heading the Universal 
Spelling Book, Easy Sentences, Tom 
Thumb, Jack the Giant Killer, the 
Horn Book, First Sums, and the 
Wonderful Adventures of Puss in 
Boots, slyly introducing some tract 
of Victor Cousin’s among them, which 
tract he coolly translates, so as to form 
the half—the better-half—of his essay. 

In this way the odds and ends of 
yesterday are rechauffées with a little 
additional pepper for the palates of 
to-day; and old arguments, in the 
reviewer's case, are as useful as old 
lace to the ladies, and as loosely tacked 
on to new articles. 

But there are intricacies in every 
art; and we have only spoken of down- 
right praise and blame, now by no 
means as much in vogue as they were 
in days of yore. The fact is, if you 
merely praise a book, you will be in- 


stantly suspected of being the author 
yourself—for be it known, that modern 
authors are very Sy their own 


reviewers ; and then they have only to 
tear off from each puff the most ex- 
= fragment of eulogy, and hang 
them to the advertisements, (which they 
draw up themselves,) like tails to a kite, 
to give weight to the announcement. 
Thus a fashionable three volume nove- 
list of the present day is, like Mrs. 
Malaprop’s Cerberus, “three gentle- 
men at once,” author, reviewer, and 
advertiser. 

Direct praise, then, is of little ser- 
vice; and by a parity of reasoning, 
direct censure is not the way to hurt 
an author and his book. Opposite poles 
attract; and Victor Hugo sold better 
after he was excommunicated by his 
holiness of the Quarterly, than while he 
sinned in the bosom of Mother Church. 
Abuse is a bitter that will make things 

down in themselves too insipid to be 
relished. The servant's excuse for be- 
ing out, was that he went to see “a 
friend hanged.” There are accomplices 
in literature as well as at thimblerig ; nor 
will it ever be discovered, till the secrets 
of all scribblers are opened, who extols 
because he admires, and who condemns 
because he disapproves. 
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Sometimes these reviewing gentry con. 
trive to cheat even their own employers, 
But these are unprincipled fellows, and 
should by no means be countenanced, 
The worst of it is, it is hard to de. 
tect them. The writer and editor may 
have different objects. The one puts 
a book—or a shelf of books, on some 
unknown subject, on the table of the 
other, to review in a day or two; now 
the other may have some worthy, but 
obscure literary friend, who cannot af. 
ford a legitimate place in the monthly 
stage, but would gladly hang on out- 
side, or slip in unawares, though it 
should be but for a mile or two on the 
road to notice. Here the “ conductor” 
may be of use to him; but he must 
display his art in concealing from the 
driver of the omnibus the presence of 
the intruder, and the fraud on his 
pocket. This often succeeds ; but must 
now be done with additional caution, 
as we are beginning to be up to the 
thing, and besides there is always some 
d—d good natured friend to ery “ whi 
bebind,” as the intellectual machine 
goes by. 

Stipendiary critics of this class are, 
we repeat it, unprincipled fellows. We 
scorn the vices of reviewers, as much 
as Lord Byron does their virtues ; and, 
following Mr. Babbage’s plan with the 
publishers, we in parliamentary phrase, 
‘withhold nothing” where the interests 
of truth demand an explanation. In. 
deed we editors have a hard case to 
play, and sometimes our corps de ballet 
are too much forus. ‘But still we have 
things better arranged than is com- 
monly thought, for for us there are 
“common forms” as well as for our 
underlings. Indeed, unless there were 
a system in these matters, what would 
become of us? re we have a 
month approaching and unprovided for 
—our table, shelves, boxes, pockets, 
and heads are stuffed with material— 
but how to introduce order into the 
mass—how to charm the rude elements 
into an harmonious combination? that 
is the question. Behold, then, gentle 
reader, the general rules. First, there 
is the Leading Article—this is impor- 
tant, and must be written with a cer- 
tain air of dogmatical severity. Fancy 
must be tied rigidly up, and the old 
steady pointer set beating about thesub- 
ject, whether it be corn laws or kanga- 
roos, the catholic disabilities or the 
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effect by its position, a German extrava- 
anza of course must come in---some- 
Sing about Smellmynkern Vankelfer* 
.--a scene in which fiends are the most 
amiable of the dramatis persone, and 
Orcus itself is painted an agreeable 
place lighted with gas. The imagina- 
tion, heated and wrung by this, is 
plunged, like a horse shoe, red-hot into 
a calm, cooling sonnet, where before 
the fourteen lines are waded through, 
all glow and excitement must be ex- 
pected to have evaporated. Here may 
properly he applied a dry sheet or so 
on those Irish antiquities which existed 
previously to the flood, and some hints 
for the restoration of Tara. After 
which comes the usual tour, with ac- 
counts of all the steam-boats, ruined 
castles, railways, and romantic adven- 
tures met with between Trinity and 
Michaelmas terms. This is the place 


to throw in some spirit-stirring “ per- 
sonal narrative,” bearing a very lawyer 
like distinction from a “real one.” 
Some sweet dreamy lines on an extinct 
sunbeam may probably follow, or on 
the shadow of a shade, by the poet 
laureate in pay for the time being, con- 


cocted by him according to order, with 
a view to acting as a foil or introduc- 
tion to the overwhelming interest of the 
next article—some somethings from the 
journal of some late gentleman, detail- 
ing horrors which no living gentleman 
certainly would have printed, and hav- 
ing all the principal letters of the 
alphabet thrown through it in the way 
of initials, so that each reader may in- 
terest him or herself with a trembling 
suspicion that it may be his or her own 
uncle or grandmother, that figures the 
anonymous monster of the hideous nar- 
rative. This is the proper place for 
love—‘ watching madness with. unal- 
terable mien,” and accordingly the lau- 
reate has ready something—a sweet 
tale, a tale, perhaps, “in six and eight,” 
in which a pair of persons of opposite 
sexes are cooing sensibilities to each 
other, like a couple of mock-turtle doves. 
Then comes the Review—the work 
is of little consequence, but the mali- 
cious must be gratified, so a certain 
number of books are solemnly trapped 
like pigeons and shot at, that the crowd 
may indulge in a roar as each string is 
pert, and the unfortunate volume 

rought down with fluttering leaves to 
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the earth. The Number should close 
with the crisis, which, if not existing, 
must be “ got up” for the occasion, as 
nothing sells more copies than the as- 
sertion that the present is the great 
“juncture” on which depends the fate 
of the country—nay, of the world—for 
ever and ever, 

Thus framed, without by any means 
overworking the editorial brain, out 
springs Minerva all-armed, and the 
periodical goes to press, and is duly 
laid the first morning of every month 
by a powdered waiter on the table of 
every club in the United Kingdom, 
with its brethren, amidst the well. 
brushed gentry of the saloons, to be 
with its brethren removed by the same 
powdered piece of humanity on the first 
morning of the next month to certain 
shelves, where it takes the left of a long 
line of similar volumes, to awaitin dusty 
silence the arrival of its successor in 
the family vault. Oh, what we owe to 
system, and economy of labour ! 

Still there must be a powerful ma- 
chinery to make all go smooth, and 
accordingly there are writers of various 
styles always held ready for a job; 
booted and spurred like post-boys at 
an inn door, ready to pop up upon any 
object, and set off in any direction. As 
a good ship is furnished with smiths, 
carpenters, sailmakers, and biscuit mak- 
ers, so here all sorts are at hand, 
There is the man who is suited for the 
heavy works—the historical, theologi- 
cal, critical, topographical, and legal 
department. This man (who is nine 
times out of ten a disappointed barris- 
ter), is ready with an os rotundum for 
any thing. Hecannot approach a sub- 
ject without dignifying it. His sen- 
tences are of a fearful length, and if 
two words present themselves equally 
apt for his purpose, but of different 
lengths, that which is nearest to seven 
syllables is sure to be chosen. He 
abhors the terseness of the Teutonic 
idiom, the nervous brevity of Shak- 
speare and Byron, and models himself 
upon the Miltonic style, or rather per- 
haps the Johnsonian, with an occasional 
attempt at reviving the mystical classi- 
ealities of Sir Thomas Brown. In 
his “* well-turned and true-filed lines,” 
it is difficult to detect incorrectness, 
though perhaps harder to discover live- 
liness or spirit. He sometimes, indeed, 


* See Rover's Antijacobin, 
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condescends to laugh, but it is “ awful 
mirth ;”’ and he grows turgid at times 
without ever touching on the whiskers 
of sublimity. Is he required to con- 
demn? he anathematizes. Must he 
applaud? he adulates. There is no 
medium ; and he sets himself down, and 
is set so down at the dinners of half the 
literati of his clique, as the weightiest 
authority of his own or any other age. 

There is, in contrast to this heavy 
piece of ordnance, the fashionable man 
—he to whom fiction, belles lettres, the 
Jleurettes are for a care. This man 
deals in small ware; he skims upon the 
surface, has a magic power of lighten- 
ing and diluting every thing he touches; 
transmutes the merest lead into or-molu; 
puts a smile on the face of Niobe her- 
self, and clothes a wilderness in flowers. 
He avoids going out of his depth as 
carefully as if he was a lady in a bath- 
ing chemise ; but delights in paddling, 
splashing, and dipping in the shoal- 
water of Helicon. He has some pretty 
turn and neat appropriate sentence 
ready for every occasion. His appro- 
bation is all compliment, his censure 
never descends into invective. He is 
a dear lover of sentiment, and professes 
to grieve with the melancholy. He 
hints, like Dido, at a community of 
suffering, and we believe he actually 
draws tears occasionally from larmo- 
yantes spinsters. It is true he avoids, 
for he does not understand, feeling ; 
and the passions are a dead leter to 
him. But what businsss have feeling 
or the passions on a drawing room 
table? He very naturally concludes 
that that is the limit of nature 
which is in fact the boundary of his 
own vision. He laughs at what he can- 
not understand and sees no use for, 
and isa sceptic an inch before his nose. 
The sentences of this individual are 
short and clipping, and his style as 
copiously larded with all the living 
languages as the first described gentle- 
man’s is darkened with the dead. He 
has collected.in drops the insipid jargon 
of high life, after it has been strained 
through the fashionable novels, and 
filtered through all the periodicals, and 
perfumes with it his style, as carefully 
as he does his person with musk and 
millefleurs. 

But there are certain works which 
require another sort of censor; and, 
accordingly, the corps is provided with 
your statistical, methodical, mathemati- 
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eal, logical, matter-of-calculation man, 
This person is famous at analysis and 
mental digestion. He wont listen to 
a word that is not proved, and abhors 
the very name of fancy and sentiment, 
He is always ready to make abstracts, 
to give tabular views, to adduce alge- 
braic assimilations, and to make A and 
B stand for anything. He would di- 
vide the most touching tale into carefully 
numbered heads, and marshal argu- 
ments as they do assets in Henrietta 
street. His headisa case of mathemati- 
cal instruments, and his very style par- 
takes of its character in the acuteness of 
his argumentation as well as the round- 
ing of his periods. This is a wonderful 
political economist, a corn lawyer and 
criminal codex. He is, however, but 
sparingly used by his employers, and is 
consequently rather out at elbows even 
in his best days, for he is utterly use- 
less for any other purpose in the world. 
Such men are those who, now reduced 
to the lowest resources, supply the 
daily prints with the odds and ends of 
their multifarious speculations, in 
“ singular coincidences,” “ extraordin- 
ary facts,” “unheard-of scenes,” all 
sorts of Masoretic information in fact. 

For “ Germany and the Germans,” 
establishments must now-a-days have a 
labourer express. The public have 
become enamoured of them, and their 
philosophy, novels, religion, feelings, 
tastes, and actions are so wholly 
singular and unintelligible to any minds 
but their own, that they need an inter- 
preter for themselves. This is always 
an idle college student, who is in a 
state of feverish indecision whether he 
shall take to his books or hang himself, 
and has adopted German as a medium 
between the two. He smokes inveter- 
ately, and occasionally ventures on 
opium. In obedience to his oracles, 
he has set about closing his shutters 
on the natural, blessed, wholesome 
light of day, and kindles in the cham- 
ber of his mind the shadow-glare of a 
distermpered fancy. He is a sceptic to 
be in fashion, and a sloven on principle. 
His appointed game, or prey, is any- 
thing of a theoretical or speculative 
cast, any work in which the normal 
wisdom of the schools is sought to be 
depreciated, and a license of thought 
is advocated, particularly when that 
thought is intermixed with much 
dreamy sentiment, and occasionally in 
the midst of its ecstatic refinements, 
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verges on the confines of obscenity or 
blasphemy. Here our morbid anato- 
mist is at home, he excuses, explains ; 
excuses without exculpating—explains 
without enlightening ; and leaves his 
readers (at so much a sheet), in 80 
happy a state of excited confusion, in 
such blissful horrors, and mystical ob- 
nubilation, that to awaken again to 
common sense is as sickening as if the 
dreams had been produced by a tenth 
tumbler over night. 

There is another appendage to the 
concern, and though last, he is by no 
means least in his own eyes—the re- 
viewer ef rhymes. He is always a 
poet himself, and though his works 
are limited in their circulation to the 
presentation copies; yet, as poet, he 
must be supposed, of course, to be 
competent duly to butter up or cut 
up his brother bards. Poets, judging 
by him, are not only an irritable, but 
a jealous race; and woe to the poor 
unpatronized rhymer, who gets into 
his critical clutches! But while the un- 
fortunate bard, who happens either to 
be unconnected with him, or who has 
the still greater ill luck to show genius 
or originality, comes out of his hands 
in a sorry plight, he takes care, in 
condemning others, to show how things 
ought to be done himself. His prose, 
indeed, far exceeds all the poetry he 
reviews, and he cannot utter a sentence 
but in extremes. Is he to be sublime? 
He sets out in the clouds from the 
post, and pursues his course from 
thence to the end, at a height which 
would make a Condor giddy. From 
peak to peak of Parnassus he spurs 
his Pegasus, and rushes, “ the rattling 
crags among,” taking such frightful 
bounds, that at times we doubt whether 
the next may not place him eztra 
Slammantia menia mundi. The super- 
lative is the only degree of comparison 
he acknowledges; but when he does 
compare, his similies are incomparable. 
The lock of a canal suggests immedi- 
ately the Falls of Niagara, and he 
cannot cut his pencil without thinking 
of the cedars of Libanus; or, should 
the subject require it, he will be as 
tender, a8 swimming, as pathetic as 
you please—nay, far more so. He 
will “ roar you like any sucking dove.” 
On the si vis me flere principle, his 
own tears flow in floods, till his eyes 
are bleared, his nose purple, al a 
week's washing of pocket-handker- 


chiefs drenched. Should a comical 
vein be that demanded, oh, he can 
be facetious, and fool you to the very 
top of your bent. Bless our souls! 
all other drolleries are dull in compa- 
rison to his; and the man himself 
nearly expires in convulsions as he 
writes. He can shift, too, as fast as a 
shuttle, and almost as easily as Garrick 
between the muses, from the extreme 
of the one to the other. Tears, still 
flowing, serve for mirth or agony, and 
he has only to wipe his eyes to raise 
them in rapt but calm sublimity to the 
skies. You hear a sigh in the midst 
of a fit of laughter, and detect at times 
a “lurking devil in his eye,” when he 
is talking of “ angels and ministers of 
grace.” Poetic license is his delight ; 
he considers it indeed unbounded, and 
any thing which professes to keep itself 
within the limits of dull reason and 
vulgar intelligibility, and at the same 
time presumes to arrange itself into 
ten feet, or tack a jingling syllable at 
its left flank, he pronounces either to 
be sliced nonsense, or to belong to that 
insipid class in which— 


“ Rhymes stand like watchmen at the close, 
To keep the verse from being prose.” ,, 


There is not one of our labourers who 
understands his trade more thoroughly 
than this man, and be it noted, he is 
ready to do the most trifling as well 
as the sublimest jobs. He is not only 
up to, but down to, anything—he can 
use his talents in Shelley's emphatic 
words, “to point a pin, or fabricate 
a nail,” and thinks no part of compo- 
sition so minute as to be beneath his 
notice. He piques himself as much as 
an organist on his mode of managing 
his stops; conceals comicalties in 
commas ; and at times so completely 
plays the game with his pawns, that in 
the language of the amiable Cowper— 


——* The wit is plainly to be seen, 
Not in the words—but in the gap between.” 


His ordinary dealings are in invee- 
tive—but there are a few whom he is 
bound to praise, either by the terms of 
his agreement, or—for some private 
reasons of his own. And truly his 
praise is as agonizing as his censure— 
it makes its favourite writhe, like an 
over-tickled child; it is a dose of 
panegyric syrup, usqgue ad nauseam. 
He finds out beauties where the writer 
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himself had never detected or designed 
them, and wrings astounding meanings 
from the simplest words. He magni- 
fies an idea in proportion as he elevates 
its application, and makes a flea on the 
end of his telescope an elephant in the 
moon. Like another of our effectives, 
he is fond of metaphor, but exercises 
a still more daring latitude than the 
other ; starting, with surprising agility, 
from one figure to another, after the 
manner of the advocate who exclaimed 
to a jury, “ Gentlemen! I smell a rat 
—I see it brewing in the storm—but, 
gentlemen, with your assistance, I will 
nip it in the bud!” 

It were tedious to enumerate all the 
perfections of our “ Poet,” not the 
least of these being the nonchalance 
with which he performs his many- 
sided task. He will write the death- 
warrant of a young aspiring versifier 
with one hand, while with the other 
he is stirring his tea, and would in- 
dite mysteries— 


“ To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil” 
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with his jaw bound up for the tooth. 
ache, and a younger son praetising the 
gamut on the violin at the other side 
of the table. If, he says, one needs 
to be excited, or to be disengaged, to 
be inspired, though one may write 
verses, one is no poet. And as he 
preaches, he practises—all his doses, 
whether bitters or syrups, being cold. 
draumn. 

But enough of our secrets. Any 
respectable person who wishes to hear 
more shall be fully satisfied on enquiring 
within. Enough, surely, has been let 
out, to establish our claims on public 
gratitude as a body. We anticipate 
their warmest thanks, and should they 
ever feel inclined to follow the modern 
fashion of congregations, who, as soon 
as they hear a sermon they like, im. 
mediately vote the minister a piece of 
plate, we humbly suggest as a device 
for ours, a fire-engine charged with 
oil, humanely playing on a roasting 
author, 
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REMINISCENCES OF A CONNAUGHT RANGER (NOT OF THE 88TH.) 
BY ROBERT N. FYNNy ESQ. M.As 
INTRODUCTION, 


[Genre reader, we may not introduce to you the following pages without a few 
words of preface. Their appearance is a memorable incident in the history of 
our journal. 

We assure you in the first place, that the name prefixed to them is a real 
one--occasionully it has been said that such names have been assumed as dis- 
guises, and put forward with all the appearance of reality, to give a living im- 
personation to shadowy and unreal existences. All that we can say for our- 
selves is, that we have never been parties to such audacious humbug on the pub- 
lic. We verily believe in the real existence of every gentleman, who has ever 

et written his history in our pages, from Edward Stevenson O’Brien and 

dward Lascelles, to Harry Lorrequer and Robert N. Fynn; and if they be 
unreal beings, we solemnly protest our old age has been imposed on, for we 
always believed them to be the very persons they represented themselves. 

Unquestionably, the words Robert N. Fynn, Esq. represent a real flesh and 
blood substantial gentleman. Mr. Fynn, the amusing and well written history of 
whose rangings we are privileged to present to our readers, is well known in 
Ireland, especially among his brethren of the bar. To some of our English friends, 
it may perhaps be right to say something of him: He is, as we have hinted, an 
Irish barrister, a thorough Galway man in every thing, even in his religion, for 
that western point of the island of saints has been time immemorial, we will not 
say refugium peccatorum, but the chosen retreat of monks and friars, of all orders, 
grey, white and black, and other good subjects of Dr. M' Hale. 

Mr. Fynn has been among the agitators, and perhaps not the least violent of 
them. It could scarcely be expected that a Connaughtman would be temperate 
in anything, unless perhaps in whiskey punch. Immediately after the late discus- 
sion between Mr. Gregg and Mr. Maguire, he became the champion of the lat- 
ter ; indeed, if we remember right, he was the reverend father’s friend in some of 
the preliminary arrangements ; but at all events, he took up his cause in the 
newspapers—a series of letters passed between him and a gentleman on the Pro- 
testant side, from the tone, of which it seemed to be doubtful, whether the matter 
would end in a theological discussion, a pistol encounter, or both, Mr, Fynn 
seemed equally ready for either event. Happily, however, the matter ended 
amicably. 

Every true Galway man must, however, fight a duel, and our friend dare not 
write himself down “a Connaught ranger,” unless he had established his claim. 
Last summer, public attention was a good deal excited by a hostile meeting in 
which Mr. Fynn was one of the principals, and received a severe wound, not, 
however, from the pistol of his antagonist, but his own, which accidentally went off 
while he was in the act of raising it “on horrid deeds intent.” Good, however, 
comes out of evil. It was, probably, while confined to his room, from the effects of 
his wound, that he noted down these memoranda which now grace ourpages. We 
feel bound to mention this to establish to the satisfaction of all doubters, his perfect 
right to the title he has assumed. 

At all times anxious to do justice to the rising genius of Ireland—ever willing 
to shew favour to a political opponent, when we can do so without compromising 
our cause, we cheerfully make room for the communication, and accord to him 
the immortality of our pages. It is published with his name, so that he. and he 
alone, is responsible for its contents. We are sure our readers will derive as 
much entertainment from the perusal of the rangings of our friend as we have. It 
is only right to add, that as he himself hints, he is a near relation of that most 
illustrious of Irishmen, Finn M‘Coul, who was related by another branch of the 
family to our former correspondent, Coul Goppagh, the sound of whose sweet, yet 
solemn and mysterious harpings has not yet passed fromthe memory of our readers, 
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We must not here any longer detain our gentle readers from the rich fund of 
amusement that is before them, nor the light sketching and good humoured jot- 
tings of our friend. Perhaps it is libellous to say it, but we cannot help thinking 
that in some of the passages there is atone and a feeling that ought not to belong 


to a Destructive.—A.P.] 


REMINISCENCES OF A CONNAUGHT RANGER. 
CHAPTER I. 


Whoever expects to find anything 
political in the following pages will be 
most agreeably disappointed, as my 
object in sending them before the 
public is not alone to curry favour 
with my publishers, but to provoke 
that plaisanteric, which, in times of 
party excitement like the present, is 
an act of wisdom for all men to in- 
dulge in, as it tends to shake the cob- 
webs from the brain and the hypo- 
chondria from the ribs. Whether 
these “reminiscences” will produce a 
“consummation so devoutly to be 
wished for” I cannot tell, as few men 
can write so strongly as they feel; but 
for my own part in looking back upon 
the incidents which they record, I al- 
ready begin to feel that sort of inte- 
rest which clings in general to the 
past. Time acts upon past events as 
upon fine pictures---softening every 
harshness, mellowing every tint, and 
blending all into richness and har- 
mony. It is true that sometimes he 
takes the brighter colours and leaves 
but the darker shades, and in the end 
is sure to obliterate all; but even to 
the last there is a pleasure in tracing 
the faint remains of things once bright, 
as we gaze upon the old painting and 
seek out, amidst the wreck of beau- 
ties, those that the waves of time have 
not yet swept away. It was in the 
month of September, 183---, being 
ennuyé with a bourgeois life, and anx- 
ious to have “a lark” in the vacation, 
that I repaired to Babylonic London 
to make arrangements with a brother 
Templar for a trip to the Continent. 
On arriving at Feuillade’s hotel, Opera 
Collonade, a good house for bachelors, 
I was handed a billet by the obsequi- 
ous gargon, which, on perusal, turned 
out to be an invitation from my in- 
tended compagnon de voyage to an 
early breakfast on the following morn- 
ing. It was four years since last we 
had met, and I now looked forward with 
delighted anticipation to see him 
crowned with those wreaths with which 
my fancy had already encircled him, 
and in the enjoyment of that success, 


which the buoyancy of his early efforts 
fondly forebored. He was then the 
gayest of the gay—the loudest on the 
midnight ramble—the petted favourite 
of noblemen and fellow-commoners, 
who relied upon his companionship for 
popularity, as confidently as upon their 
silk gowns and silver lace. I had seen 
him receive the gold medal in the se. 
nate house, greeted by the sunshine of 
a thousand bright eyes, and hailed by 
* the loud collision of applauding 
gloves.” But non eadem est etas, non 
mens. I reached the Middle Temple as 
the clock struck eight, and found my 
friend in small uncomfortable cham- 
bers, through which the light of hea- 
ven streamed dim and dismal, as if it 
shrank from “ the accumulated wis. 
dom of ages,” which was reposing on 
the table and book-shelves around me, 
A few guinea briefs were lying conspi- 
cuous before him, and “ Fearne on 
ContTINGeNT ReMaInDERS” gaped aw- 
fully by their side. Frederick E. him. 
self I should scarcely have recognised, 
if the name, legibly printed on his 
outer door, had not made me sure of 
my man. The fresh hue of his com. 
plexion had faded, and was replaced 
by that sallow, dingy colour, which is 
the generic distinction of all who feed 
upon PRECEDENTS, and digest the quib- 
bles of the courr. The open vivacity 
of his eye was gone, and his voice, as 
he welcomed me, sounded husky and 
monotonous. If this had been the 
only alteration perceptible, the Lone 
VACATION would have set all to rights. 
But the spirit of the mind was gone: 
he had sunk into the apathy and stag- 
nation, which the coldness of the 
world’s stoicism prepares for the young 
and the ardent. He had learned that 
PATRIOTISM is a dream, and integrity a 
jest,—that princirLe is well parted 
with for practice, and that a silk gown 
is cheaply ioe if character be 
its price. He seemed affected when I 
made any allusion to by-gone times, or 
early associations, for me meminisse ju- 
vabit, and he talked of blighted friend- 
ship, blasted love, sympathies extin- 
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guished and brotherhood severed in 
twain. Non talis eram, said he, 
though you may be qualis ab incepto, 
for like poor Byron, I stand alone on 
the domestic hearth, “ with my house- 
hold gods all shivered around me.” 
Perceiving that he was becoming 
gloomy and downcast, I changed the 
subject, spoke of the delights of fo- 
reign travel, and of the policy of mak- 
ing the most of our time by starting 
from London that very day, to which, 
after some slight hesitation, he cheer- 
fully assented. So we, apres dejeutner, 
veleod towards Piccadilly to get our- 
selves “booked” in the Age coach, 
which is splendidly appointed, and 
leaves London daily at two. We were 
fortunate enough to secure outside 
seats, as it was a lovely day with the 
sun shining out as if he had all hea- 
ven to himself, and on our arrival at 
the appointed hour at the Regent Cir- 
cus, we beheld a bevy of cockneys 
staring at Sir Vincent Cotton turned 
yeHu. It certainly is a novelty in 
these days, when the drudgery of la- 
bour seems to be confined to the glo- 
rious unwashed”—the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water—to find 
one of the aristocracy putting his 
shoulders to the wheel, and endeavour- 
ing by sheer industry and praiseworthy 
example to earn an honest livelihood 
for himself in this thoroughfure of be- 
ing. He handled the “ ribbons” beau- 
tifully : but why should he not work ? 
All professions, from that of the peer 
to the beggar, are overstocked. Zo 
live, is the most many of us can do, 
and if we desire ADVANCEMENT, let us 
look to our betters, and like them turn 
to and work. All men worth men- 
tioning in either country belong to the 
working classes. What seated Cot- 
tenham, Lyndhurst, and Brougham on 
the woolsack? Worx. What raised 
Plunkett, O’Loghlin, Bushe, Woulfe, 
Doherty, Burton, cum multis aliis, to 
the bench ? Worx. What made Wel- 
lington? Seven years war all over 
Spain, and finally at Waterloo: work 
—bloody and glorious work. What 
raised Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, 
from being the son of a foundling, to 
the throne of Saladin and empire of 
Syria? Work, rebellious but still 
successful crowning work. And 
what may raise Sir Vincent Cotton? 
Work—up and down-hill work.— 
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These thoughts were soon put to flight 
by the rapid pace at which the coach 
was whirled along (certainly at the 
rate of thirteen English miles an hour) 
and after a dashing drive through 
Sussex, one of the loveliest counties of 
merry England ; through her rich vales 
and fertile plaing, her prospects stud- 
ded with splendid seats and smiling 
cottages, where from one moderate 
eminence, we were able to distinguish 
fifteen or twenty village spires, inter- 
mixed with hedge rows, gardens, and 
intermediate corn fields and pastures, 
till the whole gorgeous scene lost it- 
self in the undistinguishing haze of 
blue distance, we arrived at gay, hap- 
py Brighton about six o'clock, and 
having taken up our quarters at the 
good “ Old Ship,” proceeded to do 
ample justice to its recherché fare. 
After we had “ discussed” a few bot- 
tles of La Fitte’s best, vintage 1826, 
we took a stroll through town, and I 
was greatly amused on reading over 
the door of a public house, (in Eng- 
land denominated a wine-vault) the 
following inscription :— 


“ Sold here a new made drink of a 
peculiar flavour, called ‘ Justice for 
Ireland,’ only 3d per pot,” and on the 
window was pasted a letter from the 
Liberator with the same heading, and 
to crown all, there was a bell-man at 
the door roaring out lustily to the 


passers-by : 


* Walk in, geramen, and you will see 
Justice for Lreland, as it oughé to be.” 


Notwithstanding Dan’s certificate 
on the window, and the importunities 
of the crier, who was really a witty 
fellow, I preferred ‘ to wait a while,” 
and to “ agitate---agitate---agitate,” 
until I could taste of it nearer home. 
However, I promised to recommend 
this friend to Ireland, this man of the 
people, (who not alone loved but dis- 
pensed Justice to all) to the Conne. 
mara boys at the forthcoming harvest, 
when, I trusted, he would reap his re- 
ward. After taking leave of this spi- 
ritual precursor, we bent our steps to- 
wards the chain pier, one of the most 
unrivalled works of the age, and the 
promenade for all the beau monde in 
Brighton, and we there ascertained 
that the steamer for Dieppe would de- 
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part on the morrow. I will not de- 
tain the reader by any cursory sketch 
of this royal maritime residence, of 
its gorgeous Oriental Pavilion, and 
beautitul Kemp town, but whisk him 
or her at once to “ La Belle France,” 
where I passed some of the hap- 
piest days of my life, and as the 
Steamer neared her shores, the plea- 
santest of all the thronging feelings, 
which the first glance of her white 
cliffs created or revived within me, 
were those with which I looked back 
to the warmth of my old friendships, 
and forward to the certainty of their 
renewal. One incident which occur- 
red on our passage to Dieppe, I can- 
not omit relating here, as it gives a 
good idea of the excitement of imagi- 
nation, produced by a small matter in 
the midst of a lonely sea. While a 
gentleman on board was arranging 
his letters, and entertaining the com- 
pany by reading some odd superscrip- 
tions, he came to a seal which bore 
the word “ Mizpah,” with the chap- 
ter and verse in which it is found. It 
puzzled the whole company to ex- 
— it; at last I handed it to my 
riend Frederick E. as the most likely 
from his religious habits to do so. 
He went for his Bible and read the in- 
terpretation, which was as follows :--- 
«“ The Lord watch between me and thee 
when we are absent from one another.” 
« Beautiful!” said one, “ beautiful !” 
responded another ; “a gem!” said a 
third, a ceo all responded, and surely 
the brightest, most precious gem of 
all, was to find in such a place and in 
such a circle these prompt and full- 
souled expressions of sympathy on the 
announcement of this sentiment of re- 
ligion. There were, indeed, powerful 
tendencies to such sympathy in the 
circumstances of us all. For who, 
whether going to or from his home, 
did not feel himself separated from 
those he loved, and loved most dear ? 
And who, with the foaming deep toss- 
ing its angry billows before and around 
him, would not feel his dependence, 
and looking backward or forward to 
home and friends, lift up his aspira- 
tions to that Hich Provipence who 
sits enthroned in Heaven and rules the 
land and sea, and breathe to him the 
sweet and holy prayer, “ The Lord 


watch between me and thee, when we 
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are absent from. one another.” We 

landed at Dieppe at eight the follow. 

ing morning, being ten hours at sea, 

and after an unprofitable search of our 
persons and baggage, directed our 
steps to the Hotel de Londres, which 
is situated on the Quai, a hundred 
yards or so above where the Steamer 
anchors. This hotel is kept by a 
Monsieur Petit, who, so far from be. 
ing a little man, lucus a non lucendo 

resembles more than any other | have 
ever seen my friend W- e* of the 
Connaught circuit, who, on account of 
his size, goes by the soubriquet of the 
Great Western. There are nine 
hotels in Dieppe; the best of which 
are the Hotel Royale, near the Baths, 
and Taylor's in the Piazza. In addi- 
tion to these are Pratt's and the Hotel 
de l'Europe, both on the Quai; the 
latter is a very moderate house, and 
everything served up 4 IT Anglaise, 
Dieppe is situated at the embouchure 
of the little river Arques, contains a 
population of 20,000 souls, and is 
44 leagues, or 134 English miles from 
Paris. It is a renowned bathing place 
---was often honoured by the presence 
of royalty in the persons of the 
Duchess de Berri and King William 
the Fourth, when Duke of Clarence, 
and this season, 1839, has been visited 
by the King of the French and all his 
court, by the Duchess de Leuchten- 
berg, (widow of the celebrated Prince 
Eugene Beauharnois, formerly viceroy 
of Italy,) with her lovely duaghtan 
by the Belgian Duke of Beaufort with 
his beautiful bride, by the Duchess de 
Cannizaro and Countess de Salis, and 
though last yet not least, by the far- 
famed Counress or Guiccott, so long 
associated with the name and fortunes 
of the immortal Byron. There are 
public balls here twice a week, a thea- 
tre and concert room, and in fact eve- 
rything comme il faut to render it the 
gayest watering place in France. As 
you enter the fort you see a rude 
chateau dominating the town, but com- 
manded itself by falaises, by which 
the French mean such steep walls of 
rock as guard this portion of the coast 
of France, and in England the sea- 
borders of Kent. On the left lies a 
perpendicular mound, almost bare of 


everything but the fruits of the earth; 
it is called “ Cesar’s camp,” and yet 


* Mr, Fynn is preparing Sketches of the Connaught Bar, which will shortly appear. 
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totally devoid of interest. To reach 
it, we were obliged to pass through a 
bourg, denominated the Po..et, 
which is connected with the town by 
means of a pont-levis thrown across 
the river Arques, That popular and 
highly-gifted writer, Mrs. Gore, has, 
by the vivid touches of her pen in the 
last July number of the Metropolitan 
Magazine, (the best literary periodical, 
next to the University, of the day,) 
shed such an interest around this 
oppidum piscatorum, as must ever ren- 
der it dear to the tourist and lover of 
romance. The article to which I al- 
lude is entitled the “ Mariners of the 
Pollet,” and it tells the remarkable 
history of a family, (whose descend- 
ants are still living) in a style so naive 
and captivating, and with a pathos so 
truly touching, that it will not only 
repay perusal, but even tempt you to 
pack up your valise, and s'en aller 
Dieppe, to pay a visit to the grandson 
of Maxime Crosnier. There is a 
great similitude in tastes and habits 
between these “ sea wolves” of Dieppe 
and the Claddagh fishermen of Gal- 
way. I hope that my old and valued 
friend and truly exemplary clergyman, 
the Rev. Laurence O'Donnell, Vicar 
General of Galway, will pardon the 
allusion to his parishioners here, as 
their introduction is indispensable to 
illustrate the mores of the race I 
am now about to describe. The 
fishermen of the Claddagh speak 
a dialect of the ancient Irish, 
so do the “Mariners of the Pollet,” 
of the ancient French; they retain 
their pristine dress and customs, and 
with an old fashioned pride boast of 
their separate origin and race; c'est 
la méme avec les Polletois. Like Hor- 
ace’s description of the ancient Britons, 
they have an antipathy to strangers, 
a a repugnance to matrimonial alli- 
ance beyond the limits of their own 
little dynasty. The marriage portion 
is emblematical—a small fishing boat, 
or among the poorest, a share in one, 
is given to the son-in-law. This is the 
same with my friends in the Pollet, 
through whose picturesque colony je 
me suis souvent promené, when I was 
en pension at the College of Dieppe, in 
the year of our Lord 1828, with the 
celebrated Abbé Langan for its Prin- 
cipal. After ing some hours in 
reconnoitering this remarkable suburb, 
and paying a flying visit to Ceresar'’s 
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camp, the heights of which by the bye, 
served very much to sharpen our appe- 
tites, we resolved not to wait for Mon- 
sieur Petit’s table d’hote at six, but to 
seek consolation ina restaurant’s, where 
we could enjoy ourselves a’ l’anglaise, 
and sit after dinner as long as we 
pleased. Fortified with these good in- 
tentions, we sallied up la Grande Rue, 
entered the restaurant’s of Monsieur 
Durand, and met with a very good 
dinner, composed of Heaven knows 
what. It is of no use to enquire into 
these matters: the best way is not to 
ask about them. After dinner we or- 
dered a bottle of Sauterne, which was 
marked in the carte two francs, ten 
sous. It was in a kind of despair we 
did so, the red wine was so abominable. 
It came ; people may talk of Burgundy, 
Hocheim, and Hermitage, and all the 
wines that ever the Rhine or the Rhone 
produced, but never was their wine like 
that bottle of sauterne. It poured out 
as clear as the stream of hope, ere it 
has been muddied by disappointment, 
and it was soft and generous as early 
joy, ere youth finds out its fallacy. 
We drank it slowly and lingered over 
the last glass, as if we had a presenti- 
ment that we should never meet with 
the like again, When it became a 
Marine, that is, had done its duty, we 
ordered another bottle. But we were 
obliged to send it away---it was not the 
same wine; and then we ordered 
another, in vain---and another, there 
was no more to be had. It was like 
one of those days of pure unsophisti- 
cated happiness which sometimes break 
in upon life, and leave nothing to be 
desired : that come unexpectedly, en- 
dure their own brief space like things 
apart, and are remembered for ever. 
As it was now past seven, we rose and 
strolled towards the baths, which con- 
sist of a gallery 300 feet long, with a 
pavilion at either end, one appropriated 
to each of the sexes, which of course 
renders it the fashionable promenade 
during the bathing season here. You 
approach it through a pretty par- 
tere de gazon, and for a trifling gra- 
tuity to one of the baigneurs can be 
accommadated with a chair if you wish 
to inhale the bracing sea-breezes that 
are here wafted with such irresistible 


effect, as “ to leave every beauty free 
to sink or swell as Nature pleases.” 
To enliven the scene a band plays daily, 


_and you hear the martial notes of the 
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Parisienne answered by the solemn 
music of the “ blue, the fresh, and ever 
bounding sea.” In one pavilion thereisa 
large billiard-room, (always crowded 
with Angi/ais) in the other a salle das- 
semblée, where you will find some of the 
belles of Paris, reclining in graceful at- 
titude upon a rich ottoman or fauteuil, 
with the Constitutionel or Journal des 
Debats in their hands, so fond are 
they of sipping the cream from the 
politics of the day. Woe betide France 
if the Salic law is repealed. On my 
entrée into this salon, I met with an old 
acquaintance, MADAME DE LA Rocue- 
JAQUELINE, one of the haute noblesse, 
descended from the first family in La 
VenpeEE, and who was one of the 
«* Ladies of the Bedchamber,” to the 
unfortunate Ducuessr pE Berri. She 
used invariably to accompany her 
Royal Highness in her annual visits to 
Dieppe, and it was in the year 1827, 
when a solemn examination took place 
at the College, in presence of the 
Duchess and her household, that I was 
fortunate enough to obtain at MapameE 
DE LA RecHEeJAQuELINE’s hands a PRE- 
mium for my proficiency in French ; 
but how “the light of other days 
has faded.” It was the history of 
« Herni Quatre,” the first of the 
Bourbons—and it possessed a peculiar 
value in my eyes on account of its be- 
ing given to me by one of their most 
devoted adherents, whose family had 
crimsoned the soil in their cause. I 
still keep it as a souvenir of by-gone 
happy days, and occasionally turn to 
its instructive pages to reflect upon the 
mutability of all human affairs. I re- 
collect seeing the Duc pre Borpravx, 
(only son of the DucnrssE BE Berri) 
quit his mother’s side to join our lads 
of the College, whenever our course 
led towards the sea, so enamouré was 
he at that early age of the pleasures of 
the deep. When he appeared, we 
threw up our caps, and welcomed the 
heir to the throne of the Caesars with 
loud shouts of vive te Duc pe Bor- 
pEAvx. Little did I then imagine, that 
in eleven years afterwards I should 
read in a Dublin Newspaper, of “ an 
extraordinary feat of swimming ” per- 
formed by the Duc de Bordeaux in the 
river Danube, and of Germans crowd- 
ing its lovely banks to give a cordial 
welcome to one who was not alone a 
stranger but an EXILE amongst them. 
Inscrutable are the ways of Providence; 
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Napoleon died at St. Helena—the pre. 
sent King of the French was a school. 
master in America—and the Due de 
Bordeaux born to reign over forty mil. 
lions of people, is not alone a wanderer 
but an outcast from the land of his 
fathers. I have not seen him since 
1829. He was then only nine years of 
age, but early associations, and the im. 
pression produced by his frank and af. 
fable demeanour---his partiality pour 
les Irlandais, who, his mother told him 
were des bons enfans et des bons Catho- 
liques, all, all combine to make me take 
an interest in whatever relates to the 
unhappy son of the MurperEp Duc pg 
Berri. But revenons & nos moutons, 
After a delicious tete-d-tete with Ma- 
dame de la Rochejacqueline, and a pro. 
mise to pass, “ for auld langsyne’s sake,” 
a few days at her cHaTEav en route, I 
went in search of my friend Frede. 
rick E. and found him in the billiard 
room in close confab. with a knot of 
Anglais, conspicuous among whom 
shone forth Scrore Davres--the boon 
companion and College friend of the 
illustrious (not by courtesy) Byron, 
Moore’s life of the mighty poet, had 
just been published, and as I stood by 
the side of one of the heroes of its 
brilliant though short-lived drama, I 
felt myself transported in imagination 
to those memorable evenings when he 
used by his flashes of wit and fund of 
merriment to keep Newstead Abbey in 
a roar, and make its lord and master 
forget his cares and troubles, and, like 
Richard “ be himself again.” I anti- 
cipated an intellectual treat, and as the 
sequel will show, was not disappointed, 
Revolving round this refulgent lumin- 
ary were the following shining stars 
of lesser magnitude, forming in them- 
selves a bright constellation, sufficient 
to eclipse a whole zodiac of sumphs 
by the dazzling lustre of their blaze. 
Les voici. William Beaumarais Knipe, 
now senior Lieutenant of the 5th Dra- 
goon Guards, as true a son of Mars, 
and votary of Venus as ever mounted 
guard at Buckingham palace ; Chris- 
topher Daniel Harrington, now Lieu- 
tenant of the Royal Marines, whose 
father distinguished himself on board 
the Victory, under the immortal Netson 
at Traratcar, and Thomas Baines of 
Shooter's Hill, near Woolwich. There 
were “ five of us,” as Dan would say, 
and a “ rummer set” never figured ata 
Tournament, or joined the “ Temper- 
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ance.” When English, Irish, or Scotch 
meet abroad, there is an esprit de corps 
amongst them---a sort of National feel 
that makes them cling together, and 
look upon their absence from Faruer- 
LAND as an incentive to tender mutual 
support. Though we may be denounced 
as “ ALIENS” in the land of our birth, 
and have unfortunate broils at home, 
we no sooner cross the English channel 
and tread on French ground, than all 
differences vanish, and we forget our 
feuds to support the Bririsn name. 
Let no six weeks tourist, man or wo- 
man, tell me that the French love an 
Irishman more than they do an Eng- 
lishman or Scotchman, because he may 
happen to be a Roman Catholic. Why, 
they call us all ANGLats, and you never 
hear the words Ecossais or Irlandais 
mentioned, except by some clergyman 
from the neighbourhood of St. Omer, 
or some scribbler for the Gazette des 
Tribunaux. The reason is obvious— 
they hate us all ; they know that Jrish 
blood commingled with English and 
Scotch at Corunna, and at Badajos; 
and that it was an Jrish arm struck 
down the eagle of NaroLron at Water- 
loo. Away then with the cant of these 
gullible travellers, who because they 
were Mi-lorded by cunning tradesmen, 
and bowing waiters, fly back to this 
country with tales of French politesse, 
which was never doubted, and of the 
grande amitie entertained pour les An- 
glais!!! IT was brought up, I may 
say, amongst them, having been edu- 
cated at two of their best colleges, and 
therefore able to judge of the truth or 
falsehood of these flippant assertions, 
and I must candidly state that I Never 
heard a Frenchman mention the Eng- 
lish or Irish, whenever he thought his 
person out of danger, but with “ curses 
and jeers.” Our party being of a simi- 
lar opinion adjourned from the billiard 
room to the Hotel Royale to commemo- 
rate, in flowing bumpers our happy 
rencontre, and success to British arms 
all over the globe. The doings of that 
glorious and ever-memorable night will 
always be remembered by me with feel- 
ings of pleasure and delight, and as 
I now pen these lines I feel but one re- 
gret, and that is, that they can no more 
return. Such was the “ feast of rea- 
son and flow of soul,” that we only 
lacked the presence of Professor Wilson 
of Blackwood, and John Gibson Lock- 
hart of the Quarterly, to have the say- 
VoL. XV. 


ings of that séance—that Councit or 
Five recorded, and thereby handed 
down to posterity, in the next number 
of the Nocres Amsrostana. Rien 
n'etoit plus touchant que nos tristes 
adieux ; however, I am happy to add 
that— 


“ We all went home in our own clothes, 
When the daylight did appear ; 
Which nobody can deny, ‘ deny,’ 
Which nobody can deny,” 


At eleven the following day, we break- 
fasted ’a la fourchette, and my friend 
Frederick E. expressing a wish to take 
a stroll into the heart of the country 
to explore its beauties, I at once as- 
sented, premising, that as it was Sun- 
day, it would be no harm to pay a visit 
to the churches en passant. So we 
went up the Rue Royale, in which there 
is nothing remarkable to be seen, ex- 
cept the ornamental works in ivory 
displayed in the shop windows, and 
turned down the market-place on the 
left into the cathedral of St. Jaques, 
which is a sombre, venerable looking 
building, with nothing that we could 
see interesting about it. The noise 
made on the flagged pavement by the 
sabots of the fisher-women, prevented 
our hearing a single word from the 
preacher, so we turned into the church 
of St. Remi, (how the proprietor of 
the Evening Mail, Mr. Remy Sheehan, 
will smile, when he hears that there is 
a saint of his name in the calendar), 
and muttered a Te Deum on seeing 
the renowned Abbé de la Mennais in 
the pulpit. His sermon was a model 
of composition: the style warm, vigor- 
ous and pointed without affectation or 
attempt at display. His voice is good 
and well managed, and the general ef- 
fect of his speaking impressive. You 
feel that you are listening to a person 
whose consciousness of self is absorbed 
in the deep interest with which he en- 
ters into his subject, and whose only 
effort is to communicate as directly 
and as promptly as he can to the minds 
of his audience, the thoughts and feel- 
ings with which his own is swelling 
and labouring. So great was the im- 
pression produced on my mind by this 
extraordinary man, that afterwards 
when his celebrated work entitled 
‘‘Les Parotes p’un Croyant” ap- 
peared, I ventured, notwithstanding 
the thunders of the Vatican and the 
encyclical of our most holy father the 
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Pope, to translate it. The sale in 
Paris and in England was truly aston- 
ishing. The singular style in which 
it is written—the singular character 
and opinions of the writer, and the cir- 
cumstance of his publication having 
subjected him to Pontifical censure, 
have all had their share in causing the 
book to be eagerly sought after by all 
lovers of novelty, and the admirers of 
rhapsody and mystification. These 
two words, if I add to them, the wild- 

est Liberalism will sufficiently charac- 
terise the production. It is impossible 
to read a paragraph without feeling 
that it is the work of a profound 
thinker, and a man of surpassing ge- 
nius. To the lover of poetry and wild 
rhapsody it has been a rich treat: by 
the philosopher, it has been found to 
convey many sound and wise maxims : 
the republican and liberal have been 
enthuastic in its praise. The lover of 
real religion, however, will lament to 
see such incongurous effusions mixed 
up with the mention of the most holy 
mysteries, and associated with all that 
is awful and most sacred. The work 
is divided into forty two sections, with- 
out any order, plan, or connection. 
Sometimes. there is a prayer—some- 
times an apostrophe—now an allegory 
or a parable, and then a vision or a 
chapter of moral philosophy ; but all 
seasoned with a due hatred of kings— 
a pervading love of liberty, and cer- 
tainly a constant appeal to religion. It 
is written in the Apoc: lypse style, and 
would seem to have arrived from “ oLp 
JerusaLem,” and to have been inspired 
on the banks of the Jorpan. Its au- 
thor is now doing “‘ penance” in some 
monastery at Rome, and I hope his 
*¢ Holiness” will not forget him at the 
next “gaol delivery.” After leaving 
the church of St. Remi, we passed the 
Barriere, and bent our steps towards 
the village, and Chateau of Arques by 
a road far from uninteresting. The 
fields are rich—highly cultivated and 
decked with a thousand flowers. At 
some distance before reaching Arques, 
the ruin of the Chateau is seen on the 
height above, standing in the solitary 

pride of desolation. I am fond of 
ruins and old buildings in general, not 
alone for their picturesque beauty, but 
for the various trains of thought they 
excite in the mind. Every ruin has 
its thousand histories, and could the 
walls but speak what tales would 
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not they tell of those antique times to 
which age has given an airy interest, like 
the misty softness with which distance 
robes every far object. A ruin ought 
always to be separate from other build- 
ings, for its beauties are not those 
which gain by contrast. The proxi. 
mity of human habitations takes from 
its grandeur,---it seems as if it leaned 
on them for support. But when it 
stands by itself in silence and in soli- 
tude, there is dignity in its loneliness, 
and a majesty in its decay, Passing 
through Arques, the chateau is visible 
at some distance, on the height which 
commands the town, The hand of man 
has injured it more than that of time: 
many of the peasant’s houses are built 
of the stone, which once formed its 
walls, and even the government has, on 
more than one occasion, sanctioned 
this gradual sort of destruction. What 
remains of it, I believe, has either been 
sold or granted to some one in the vil- 
lage ; however, a gate has been placed, 
and some other precautions taken to 
prevent its further dilapidation, A 
pale interesting boy, with large blue 
Norman eyes, brought out the keys, 
and admitted us within “the outer 
walls,”---but a weak castellan for those 
gates, which once resisted armies---for 
in truth, he could scarcely push them 
open. A few more years, and the 
chateau of Arques will be nothing. It 

» however, an interesting sight, and 
so many remembrances hang round it, 
that one is forced to dream: memory 
is like the ivy, which clothes the old 
ruin with a verdure not its own. And 
now for the history of the Chateau. 
The county of Talun, of which Arques 
was the capital, was given by William 
The conqueror, to his uncle, in order to 
attach him more sincerely to the 
crown: but the gift had not that ef- 
fect. Revolt against his benefactor 
was the first project that entered his 
head, and He built the castle of Arques, 
in order to fortify himself in his new 
possessions. There for some time he 
resisted the forces of the king, and 
yielded not until his troops were little 
better than skeletons with hunger and 
fatigue. William the Conqueror re- 
ven ged himself by clemency, and again 
loaded his ungrateful uncle with f ‘a 
vours, wishing, as historians say, ra- 
ther to attach him by benefits, than to 
pursue him as a reper, It was here 
also that the faithful Helie de St. 
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Saen resisted the attempts of Henri 
the First, to carry off the young heir 
of Normandy, and from hence he fled 
with his protegé, demanding from the 
neighbouring powers, assistance for the 
child of his deceased benefactor. Dur- 
ing the various wars of England and 
France, sieges and battles innumerable 

d by the chateau of Arques, like 
waves beating against a rock. But 
the last---most splendid deed it looked 
on before its ruin, was the defeat of 
the armies of the league by Henry 
tHE Fourtn---the jirst of the Bour- 
bous---and last of the Chevaliers of 
France. In the life---in the words--- 
in the actions---even in the faults of 
Henri Quatre, there is the grand ge- 
nerosity of a bright and ardent spirit--- 
that mingling of great and amiable 
qualities, which excites interest as well 
as true admiration. The Licururss 
were ten to one, but, he cried out, 
« Jai dieu et mon droit,” and he con- 
quered. The same free spirit that car- 
ried him through the battle, dictated 
the manner in which he announced it 
to his friend. “ Pends tui, brave Cril- 
lon,” wrote the king, “ nous avons com- 
battu a Arques, et tu n'y etois pas.” 
Had he written volumes, he could not 
have expressed half so much. From 
the edge of the hill, about’a hundred 
yards from the chaleau, is seen the 
whole field of battle. It is a beautiful 
scene, with the wide plain below, and 
the river gently meandering through it 
---the heights of St. Etienne towering 
in the distance, and the valley narrow- 
ing as you look towards Dieppe. On 
the other hand rises a woody hill, with 
a road winding down to the village, 
and the ruins of the castle standing so- 
litary in the midst. It was a beautiful 
time too when we saw it---one of those 
bright autumnal days, when the clouds, 
and the sunshine, and the blue sky 
seem all interwoven together. My 
friend, (Frederick F.,) was enraptured 
with the scene, and as he sat with his 
erayon taking a “sketch !’ to present to 
some chére emie on his return, a heavy 
black storm came sweeping upon the 
wind, and for a minute or two, involved 
everything in mist and darkness :--- 
then suddenly passing away, it left be- 
hind a rich rainbow, and nature more 
beautiful for her tears. Thesun shone 
out on the grey ruin, and seemed to 
smile at the decay of man’s fabrics, 
while the works of heaven remain un- 


changed and ever new. At last, hun- 
ger that most dominating of all tyrants, 
took advantage of our ramble to bully 
us sadly, and though we had not ne- 
glected to satisfy his morning demands 
before we set out from Dieppe, he yet 
contrived to force us into a dirty little 
cottage at Arques, which the inhabi- 
tants call P Auberge. Cooking, and 
cackling, and grunting, were going on 
simultaneously when we entered, and 
some of the joint produce was offered 
us for dinner, in the form of a dish of 
eggs and onions, swimming together in 
lard. The people of the house seemed 
to consider this mess as the aemé of 
cookery, but malgré sundry epithets 
bestowed upon it, such as charmant, 
delicieux, &e. &e. &e., we had bad 
taste enough to prefer some plain boil- 
ed eggs, the friendly shells of which, 
had kept them free from all contami- 
nation. | suppose that particular 
dishes hecome as it were national pro- 
perty, and that when our palates are 
seasoned to them in our youth, every- 
thing else seems “ flat, stale, and un- 
profitable.” They are so intimately 
combined with all our early recollec- 
tions, that in after years they form no 
small link in that bright chain of me- 
mory, which binds our affections so 
strongly to the days of our infancy. 
Salt, salmon, and peas to a Belgian--- 
gruyere to a Swiss---or barley broth 
and oatmeal porridge to a Scotchman, 
will do more to call up old and sweet 
remembrances of home, and happiness, 
and early days, than the most vivid 
and elaborate description. But all 
this is comparatively nothing to the 
power which a cake called la Galette, 
has morally and physically upon a na- 
tive of Brittany.---(1 have mislaid the 
recipe, but if I find it, will give it to 
my readers in the next number.) If 
you ask a labouring man where he is 
going, he answers, “ Pour manger de 
la Galette.” The height of sorrow is 
to want La Galette, and the height of 
hospitality to ask you in pour manger 
de la Galette. 1 remember a curious 
exemplifieation of the above, which oc 
eured to me while I was at the Jesuit’s 
College at St. Acheul near Amiens, 
whither I went when the Abbe Lav- 
gan gave up the college at Dieppe, to 
set up a house for English parlour- 
boarders, at Passy, near Paris. All 
orders of monks, except that of La 
Trapre, having been long since abol- 
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ished in France, it is very rare to meet 
with any, except when some solitary 
old devotee is seen crossing the country 
upon a pilgrimage, and then he is al- 
ways distinguished by the hat and staff, 
under which insignia he passes un- 
questioned, being considered * in bond,” 

as the gentlemen of the Chamber of 
Commerce would say. However, as 
I was jour neying one day on the road 
to visit La Trappe, for there is a Mount 
Melleray in miniature, seven miles from 
Amiens, I was surprised to see a regu- 
lar capuchin friar walking quietly by, 
without any symptoms of pilgrimage 
about him. He was a very reverend 
looking personage, clad in his long 
dark robe, with his cowl thrown back 
upon his shoulders, and his high fore- 
head and bald head meeting the Sun 
unshrinkingly, as an old friend, whom 
they had been accustomed to encoun- 
ter every day for many a year. His 
long beard was as white as snow, and 
a single lock of hair on his forehead, 
marking where the tonsure had ended, 
made him look like old Father Time, 
turned Capuchin, With the solitary 
exception of the snow white beard, he 
bore a strong resemblance to Father 
Jennings of Galway. It was not long 
before I found means to introduce my- 
self to him, and I discovered that he 
was a very amiable and intelligent 
man. He told me that he was a na- 
tive of Brittany, and had quitted his 
convent during the revolution 1792, 
not with any intention of breaking the 
vow he had taken, but in order to 
seek an asy/um in some foreign country 
for himself and his expelled brethren. 
This he found in Italy, and now after 
36 years absence, he had returned un- 
der a regular passport to sojourn for a 
while in his own land. His motives 
for doing so puzzled me not a little, 
for the ties between him and the world 
were broken, and I thought memory 
and early affections could have but 
slender hold of a man, who had re- 
nounced the “ World and all its pomps 
and vanities.” After some conversa- 
tion, my curiosity led me to the point, 
and I said « It is a long w ay to travel 
hither, father, and on foot too.” “J 
have made longer jour nies, and for a 
less object,” replied he. “ True,” [ 
went on, “ this is your native land, and 
whether will not the love of our coun- 
try lead us”? The Capuchin smiled, 
“JT did not come for that,” said he. 
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“Probably you have relations or friends 
whom you remember with affection” 
I added, my curiosity more excited than 
ever. “None that I know of,” re- 
plied the Monk. ‘ You think me very 
inquisitive,” said I. “ Not in the least, 
he answ ered, for I am willing to satis. 
fy you.” Then let me ask you, I con- 
tinued, if you came hither for some 
great religious object? “ Alas, non, 
mon enfant,” replied he, you give me 
credit for more zeal or more influence 
than I possess.” “ Yet surely you 
have some motive for coming all this 
way on foot,” said I. Oh certainly, 
he replied, 1 have a motive for my 


journey, and one that is all powerful 


to a native of Brittany: but it is not 
from any great religious or political 
motive, nor was it either to see my 
country-—-my family---or my friends,” 
‘ Then for what in the name of hea- 
ven did you come I exclaimed.” ‘Pour 
manger dela Galette,” replied the Monk. 
But let us return to the inn at Arques, 
where as we were washing down the 
boiled eggs with some vin ordinaire, we 
heard the church bell suddenly chime, 
and on enquiring the cause, learned that 
it was summoning the people to ev ening 
service. We instantly rose to obey its 
call, and bid farewell to the Auberge 
for ever. Foreigners with all their 
tricks and contrivances upon clocks 
and time pieces, are strangers to the 
sound of village bells, which impart a 
pensive,---wayward pleasure to the 
mind---and are a kind of chronology of 
happy events, sometimes otherwise, such 
as births, deaths, and marriages. Co- 
leridge calls them the “ Poor man's” 
only music, and is not a village spire 
in Ireland, peeping from its cluster of 
trees, always associated in imagination 
with this cheerful accompaniment, and 
may it not be expected to pour its joy- 
ous tidings on the gale? Inthe Ap- 
penines and other wild and mountain- 
ous districts of Italy, the little chapel 
bell with its simple tinkling sound, has 
a romantic and charming effect. The 
Monks in former times appear to have 
taken a pride in the construction of 
bells as well as churches, and some of 
those of the great cathedrals abroad, 
as at Cologne and Rouen, may fairly 
be said to be hoarse with counting the 
flight of ages. The chimes in Holland 
are a NUISANCE: they dance in the 
hours and quarters---leg we no respite 
to the imagination, and before one set 
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has done ringing in your ears, another 
begins. You don’t know whether the 
hours move or stand still---go back- 
wards or forward,---so fantastical and 
perplexing are their ‘accompaniments. 
Time is a more staid personage, and 
not so full of gambols. It puts you in 
mind of a tune with variations. The 
tolling of the bell for deaths and exe- 
cutions is a fearful summons, though 
as it announces not the advance of 
time, but the approach of fate, it hap- 
pily makes no part of my subject. We 
followed the congregation, who were 
all dressed in their sunday clothes, 
looking as happy and contented as the 
flowers of May, and chaunting the 
praises of their bon curé as they went 
along. The church is a simple, gothic 
looking building, no pews, no divisions, 
no aristocratical screenings, but all 
kneeling together, the high and the 
mighty, and the lowly on the same 
pavement, all sending up their thanks- 
giving or their prayer to the same 
great BEING, in whose eyes all are 
equal. By the time we entered, vespers 
had commenced, a couple of wax-lights 
flickered on the altar, and the rays of 
the setting sun sent their shadows 
through its dark and gloomy aisles. 
No sound was heard, save what issued 
from the inner railing, where sat three 
Ecclesiastics, dressed in snow-white 
surplices, chaunting the solemn ritual 
of the Catholic Church. When they 
came to the magnificat, that most beau- 
tiful of Canticles, the organ upon a 
sudden sent forth its thrilling notes to 
swell the heavenly chorus, and it 
seemed inflamed, and possessed by the 
glad tidings it was announcing. It is 
impossible to describe the effect pro- 
duced by this part of the ceremony--- 
you must make a pilgrimage to a vil- 
lage church to feel and understand it. 
The tout ensemble, forcibly reminded 
me of Grattan’s beautiful language, 
when speaking of the Catholic Church. 
He said,--- 

“I prefer the simple majesty of the 
Protestant Religion, but I own that I 
am not so wedded to its worship, as 
not to admire that which preceded it. 
I like the simple Pastor---I like the 
arched roof---1 like the burning in- 
cense---I like the pealing Anthem--- 
these things give a soul as it were to 
piety, and sway the senses éo the side of 
salvation.” 

In leaving the church, we turned up 
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a narrow path way, and fell in love 
with a large single tree, spreading it- 
self out upon the gay horizon, and 
shading a wooden cross, that had the 
moss of many winters upon it. I 
am fond of these rude memorials, 
when time has mellowed down their 
every day features, and given them a 
touch of rustic dignity. A solitary 
tree throwing out its bold ramifica- 
tions on the calm bosom of the hea- 
vens, is one of the grandest and most 
beautiful objects in nature: and when 
it shades a wooden cross, a holy well, 
or a rude altar overhung with wild 
weeds, it is to me like a chapter in the 
New Testament, and I feel that I would 
not willingly part with one of these 
simple memorials of pious feeling, even 
with all that wise ones call its sins of 
superstition upon it for much finer 
things. I love the way-side shrine ; 
and when I see the tired female lay 
down her load and kneel before it, 
with the absorbed expression of one, 
who seeks a surer friend than the false 
ones of this world, I always feel a 
touch of kindly sympathy,---piety so 
becomes a Woman---it is her true staff 
and armour. As we were quitting the 
church-yard, through which we were 
obliged to pass to get out on the high 
road, (like the West Convent in Gal- 
way,) we saw a mournful procession 
advancing :---it was the funeral of an 
industrious father, on whose labours 
hung the destiny of a budding family, 
that by this blow of fate became unpro- 
vided for, and sent adrift, before the 
strength of their days had arrived. 
Upon hearing his history from one of 
the crowd, we turned back, and joined 
the humble honest paysans in paying the 
last tribute of respect to one who had 
won “ golden opinions from all sorts of 
men,” and now travelled to his long 
home with their prayers and blessings 
on his head. As the coffin was being 
lowered into the grave, and the last 
rites of the church performing, in- 
terrupted by the sighs and lamentations 
of the widow and the orphan, I could 
not help contrasting the moving spec- 
tacle before me, where all was sympa- 
thy, sorrow, and affliction, with tle 
nonchalance, and even disrespect with 
which the emblems of Death are invari- 
ably regarded amongst us. The Dub- 
lin citizen walks by a shop and hears 
the busy driving of nails, without in- 
quiring whether the sound proceeds 
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from the adornment of a coffin, that 
is to convey a remnant of mortality to 
the tomb, or of a trunk that is to con- 
vey the bridal dress to the expecting, 
blushing, heart-thrilling virgin ; and 
so, if the crowded noisy streets allow 
the sound of Church bells to reach the 
ear of the passer- -by, he hardly notices 
whether they sing a joyous peal of tri- 
butary gladness, or sound the solemn 
knell that announces the sepulture of 
some departed actor from this scene of 
life. 

Even the mutes who are placed on 
the threshold of death, to give notice 
of the approaching ceremony, may be 
seen whispering together even to a 
joke or a smile, and the ponderous 
coachman who drives the corpse to 
that “bourne from whence no traveller 
returns,” crowns his labour with a 
swilling libation, and the other at- 
tendants, nowise unseciable, join his 
foaming orgies with consentancous de- 
votion. I was aroused from these 
grave meditations by a sudden tap on 
the shoulder, and in turning round to 
see who my amicus might be, imagine 
my surprise at beholding in the person 
of the venerable curé my old precep- 
tor, Perr Annas. 

“ Et est ce vous, mon enfant,” said he; 
“ comme je suis ravis de vous voir apres 
un tel eloignement. Vous étes revent 
done de visiter pour la derniére fois votre 
ancien maitre ct veritable ami. Allons, 
allons chez moi.” 

At this hearty, and to me most wel- 
come recognition, my friend, Frederick 
E. was amazingly perplexed, and be- 
fore he could question me as to its so- 
lution, I introduced him to the curé, 
who with that hospitality and politesse 
for which his “orpeR” is everywhere 
proverbial, invited him to accompany 
me 4& la maison, where he made us an 
offer of a petit sotper, which, consi- 
dering our dinner on boiled eggs, we 
did not give him the trouble of re- 
peating. On the way “he beguiled 
us of our tears, by telling his whole 
course of life---of moving accidents by 
flood and field, and hair breadth scapes 
in the imminent deadly breach.” He 
commenced life as a militaire---at the 
Restoration in 1814, became a pro- 
fessor of languages, and at the Revo- 
lution of 1830, a devout and humble 
minister of the gospel. I never lis- 
tened with more abandon, more reverie 
to the narration of any event than I 
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did to the extraordinary and heart- 
thrilling history of the curé’s life, 
pregnant with so many remarkable in. 
cidents throughout its various stages, 
that I may one day sketch them in 
the Universiry Macazine. He was 
a fine venerable old man, over whose 
head many tempestuous winters had 
rolled, and he appeared like the very 
model of the ancient Tr1an with his 
grey hairs gleaming over his ruddy 
visage, like snow round the summit of 
a volcano. He belonged to the “ old 
school” which is now under the ban of 
the pHitosorpnes of Paris---the ba- 
dauds from the Faubourg St. Antoine 
---the heroes of the “three glorious 
days,” who trampled on the clergy and 
demolished their altars to the tune of 
the Marsellvise and realized the doc. 
trines of equality and liberté by plun- 
dering the Archbishop's palace, and 
flinging his library into the Seine, 
These moral instructors, who are all 
decorated with crosses of the Legion 
d Honneur, and who think it as easy 
to uproot a rock as to erect a barri- 
cade, have been shouting for some 
years back, “down with the old 
schools!!! up with the new/!” The 
old are not yet down, but the new are 
up, and how dazzling the contrast, 
even to the purblind; you may hew 
down trees but not towers, and the old 
schools will shew their temples to the 
sun ages after such structures have 
become hospitals. They enlighten the 
land, and are beloved by the gentlemen 
of France. A man, these sans culvites 
say, cannot in the old schools get an 
education to fit him for the nineteenth 
century. Bah! Tell that to the Ma- 
rines. On our arrival at the vicarage 
we were received by Madamoiselle 
Josephine, the curé’s niece, and in so 
good-humoured and degagé a manner, 
that we felt ourselves quite “ at home” 
long before supper was served up, and 
suffic iently so to induce me faire Camia- 
ble forthwith. While I was lav ishing 
mes petits soins on Madamoiselle, Fre- 
derick E. was in deep converse with 
her uncle, whose knowledge of the 
English language was very extensive 
on account of his long residence in 
England during Napo.zon’s reign. 
In person Madamoiselle Josephine was 
above the middle stature, with fine 
hazel eyes, glossy raven hair, anda 
mouth be autifully chiselled, added to 
teeth of dazzling brightness, which 
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looked like a row of pearls set in 
ivory. 

Though educated to even more than 
the usual degree of persons in her 
sphere of life, she yet retained an in- 
nocence and simplicity of nature about 
her, which showed at once that she 
possessed a superior mind, and was 
the pride and comfort of her uncle’s 
hearth. She had that light-hearted- 
ness which clothes the countenance 
with the radiance of perpetual smiles, 
as if all the thoughts within were 
pure and happy, and though care 
seemed never to have thrown its dark- 
ening shadow over her, it might be 
read in her features, that her’s was a 
bosom quick in its sensibilities, and as 
ready to sympathize with the mourner, 
as to join chorus with mirth and 
laughter. She was now in her nine- 
teenth year, and in the zenith of her 
feminine beauty. The management 
of the household concerns had been 
for some years confided to her care, 
and she did not belie the expectations, 
which the curé entertained of her fore- 
sight, prudence, and discretion. The 
cheerfulness of her natural disposition 
seemed contagious, and communicated 
itself to all who had the happiness to 
approach her, so that by assiduously 
endeavouring by all innocent means to 
please every one, she became, almost 
in contradiction to the proverb, a uni- 
versal favourite. She reminded me 
of ; but “ Oh no, we never men- 
tion her.” On supper being announe- 
ed, we entered the salle @ manger and 
sat down to as bon a répat, as the 
scanty pittance of our host could fur- 
nish. It consisted of a veal pie, cold 
fowl, some sweetmeats, grapes which 
Madamoiselle had gathered in the gar- 
den, and some holiday wine which had 
slept long in the cellar. In the course 
of conversation the curé addressing us, 
said, 

“So you were surprised at our 
church service to-day, and did not ex- 
pect to witness such a scene in a vil- 
lage ; but, ines bons enfans, the people 
you saw there, are brought together 
by no extraneous attraction. It is 
neither the music of the service, nor 
the eloquence of the preacher, nor the 
pomp of the ceremony which brings 
them to church. Oh, no, they come 
to pray. Would to heaven, that it 
were the same everywhere.” 

And we all answered, plit @ Dieu 


que cela fit. His niece told me that 
the burial ground, where our rencontre 
took place, was his favourite rendezvous 
for reading his Breviary, and that he 
was often to be seen seated on a tomb- 
stone---on the very brink of corrup- 
tion and eternity, meditating his ser- 
mons for the following Sunday. She 
had sometimes listened to him rehears- 
ing them, and nothing gave the “ old 
man eloquent” greater pleasure than 
when he found her moved ¢o tears by 
over-hearing them ; but, as she added, 
“it was only the ‘precursor’ to the 
whole village doing the same.” Reli- 
gion was the anchor of the old man’s 
soul, and he became deeply affected, 
when at the conclusion of grace, he 
invoked God's blessing upon her who 
was the prop of his declining years; 
the only green leaf of his wintry hopes. 
For a while there was a silence on the 
leads, and we heard the thrush, near 
his second or third brood, at his even- 
ing song. But household thoughts 
and old remembrances---a stirring 
throng---were uppermost in the curé's 
mind, and when he saw Josephine turn 
her head aside to conceal her tears, 
the parental feeling triumphed over 
every other, and kneeling down he 
poured out the tide of his hopes, fears, 
and wishes before his creator. As I 
gazed upon the weeping Euphrosyne, 
I could not help humming these lines 
from DemoustTIER: 


* L’art de pleurer est un talent, 
Que la femme la plus novice, 
Possede 4 fond et que souvent 
Elle entretient par l’exercice,” 


The denouement baffles description, 
and my pen would refuse its office, if 
I attempted to pourtray it. So, to be 
brief, perceiving that unless I gave a 
turn to the debate, (to use a parlia- 
mentary phrase,) matters would very 
soon assume a sombre aspect, I com- 
menced rallying the spirits of the 
party by narrating some queer anec- 
dotes of my brave compatriotes ; among 
others I told the following of two reve- 
rend friars in the “far west,” which 
may be depended on as gospel truth. 

“ There resides at the Abbey Con- 
vent, in the town of Galway, a holy 
friar of “orders grey”---a ventri-po- 
tential father, into whose mediterra- 
nean mouth good things are perpe- 
tually flowing although none come out, 
and whose shoulders, like some of the 
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town streets, are widened at the ex- 
pense of the corporation. 


** Of fifty years he seems, and well might last 
To fifty more, but that he prays too fast.” 


He is known by the soubriquet of the 
ARCH-DEACON ; sings when a /iéile ele- 
vated a Bacchanalian Russian song, 
which would give Jvanoff of the 
Queen’s Theatre his guietus, and make 
Monsieur Laporte’s fortune in a brief 
season indeed. To hear him when he 
is in tune, and properly up as I have, 
you must manage to get invited to the 
anniversary dinner, which is given on 
the 4th of October, by the Francis- 
vans at the abbey, in honour of their 
founder, St. Francis of Assisi, and 
you will there see him with his face 
shining out like a full moon, doing the 
honours of Vice P. in a manner that 
would reflect credit upon the great 

‘de himself. But when the cloth has 
been removed and grace said by that 
beau ideal of Christian piety and E {pis- 
copal dignity, the worthy and excel- 
lent Bishop ——; when in fine the 
night has commenced and the black 
bottle gone freely round, and the 
guests toasted all the « patriots” of the 
day, not forgetting “ our noble selves,” 
alow buzz is heard along the table, 
until acquiring vires eundo it bursts 
forth into a simultaneous shout, and 
from north to south—and from east 
to west—from all parts within the 
room and from the cuisine adjoining 
it; the cry is, a song! a song! Mr. 
Vice P. the Russian song!!! And 
when, after sundry hems and haws and 
twitches of the black silk cravat, the 
Arch-deacon prepares to accede to the 
unanimous call of the audience, you 
see every pocket-handkerchief imme- 
diately in requisition, whether to dry 
tears which must then be shed, or to 
étouffer that laughter which Con- 
naughtmen always indulge in when a 
Grimal Idi exhibits on the bee rds, cape 
nent sayeth not. He usually winds up 
the Russian chanson with the followi ing 
variation from Moore :— 


* As you have the whiskey in play, 
To oblige you, I'll now take a smack of it, 
Stay with you all night and day 
Aye and twenty-four hours to the back of it: 


Och, whiskey is a Papist, God save it, 
The beads are upon it completely, 

But I think before ever we leave it, 
We'll make it a heretic neatly.” 


(Jan. 


Chorus. 


“ Very good song, very well sung, 
Huzza for the Arch-deacon every one. 


But to the anecdote. There lived a 
magistrate in the town of Galway, by 
name Charles Browne, the rere of 
whose house communicating with the 
Abbey Chapel by means of a garden, 
naturally induced him to make. it “ his 
house of prayer,” every Sunday. He 
was a gay old bachelor---a regular bon 
vivant, who was fond of driving “ dull 

sare away,” when he could get any of 
the Alumni to assist him, which, con. 
sidering that tee-totalism and Father 
Matthew were not then in vogue, we 
had no scruples in frequently doing. 
There was one evening in particular, 
which I can never forget. The sun 
had set, and the evening star was peep- 
ing out like the eye of an angel from 
the south, while the full round moon 
bursting from a girdle of clouds sailed 
majestically into the blue vault of 
heaven, as Charles Browne, Esq. J. P, 
presided at his hospitable board, sur- 
rounded by as jovial a band as ever 
rioted at the saturnalia of imperial 
Rome. How forcibly the serene quiet 
of that memorable evening contrasted 
with our boisterous mirth within. All 
around was still: the soft murmur of 
the garden leaves seemed the echo of 
repose, and the water sang a low, 
faint, and gentle tune, as if pleased 
with the tranquility in which Nature 
was slumbering. There were “ eight 
of us” seated at his round table, like 
the Knights of old, to which we were 
‘« specially ” invited for the purpose of 
celebrating, by a real GAuDEAMUs, his 
fifty-sixth anniversary. Bacchus was 
the reigning divinity at the convivial 
board, and inspired his worshippers 
with such a cacoéthes loquendi as will 
make their orations be remembered 
when those of Cicero and Demosthenes 
are forgotten; but not until THEN. 
But feecundi calices quem non fecére di- 
sertum ? Such havoe did the tutelary 
deity make in our corps by his insidious 
and insinuating powers, that as mid- 
night approached half were put hors 
de eombat and reported “ sick” during 
the remainder of the engagement. At 
this important stage, when reason was 
gradually lightening us of its burden, 
and its expiring efforts kindly suggest- 
ing the bed-chamber as an asylum, our 
bizarre host struck up the following 
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stave, in a manner that put all our 
ideas of Morpheus to flight, and our 
« weak imaginations” on the gui vive— 


«]’}] show you good drinking too, 

For I know the place where the whiskey grew; 
A bottle is good, when it’s not too new, 

I'm fond of one, but I doat on two.” 


He followed up the spirit of the last 
line by filling a flowing bumper, and 
pledging success to our next merry 
meeting, to which we cordially re- 
sponded, little dreaming that it was to 
be his /ast, at least on this side of the 
grave. The time stole smoothly on, 
and it was only when the matin bells 
were chiming the ¢hird hour, that we 
prepared to quit a stage where we had 
revelled so long, and played such parts 
as would not alone “make angels 
weep, but schoolboys laugh.” On 
rising to take leave of our vener- 
able host, imagine our surprise at find- 
ing him under the table, in a state of 
civilization superior to anything wit- 
nessed since the last debauch of Sar- 
paNaPaLus. In fact, he was a regular 
“ case,” and though a prostrate Justice 
of the Peace, he was nevertheless a 
most elevated subject for a stretcher. 
But as such a “ patent machine” was 
unknown in these days, we were 
obliged to put him to bed, and 


* The boys, they came crowding in fast, 
They drew their stools close round about 
them, 
Six glims round his trap case they plaeed, 
He couldn't be well waked without them. 


I axed if he was fit to die 
Without having duly repented, 
Said Charley, that’s all in my eye, 
And all by the Clargy invented, 
To make a fat dit for themselves,” 


The carouse of that night had such an 
effect upon the already debilitated con- 
stitution of our worthy host, that he 
was confined to his room for many 
weeks, and thereby denied the gratifi- 
cation of hearing the Bossuet of the 
Abbey clear up all doubts, and solve 
all mysteries concerning that “ nice 
man” Peter Dens. Mr. Browne was 
of course missed by the linx-eyed arch- 
deacon, who from the serious depreda- 
tions already made in his congregation 
---some said by the date Gideon Ouseley 
whoresided in the neighbourhood from 
choice, thinking sheep were more likely 
to stray ¢here than in any other part of 


the town, that he became alarmed at 
the thinning of his fold, and earnestly 
enquired of Mr. Browne's servant 
what on earth kept his master from 
the Abbey for such a length of time, 
« For,” said he, “ I have not seen him 
amongst us for this month of Sundays,” 
and with a /eer peculiar only to the 
arch-deacon, which the reverend Aus- 
tin Killeen, and the Rev. Thomas 
Agnew, the humble followers of St. 
Augustin and St. Dominque, would in 
vain attempt to imitate; he added, 
« | hope, Pat, that it is not Protestant- 
ism that is the cause of it.” 

«* No,” Pat answered, “it is worse 
than that.” 

** Worse than Protestantism!” said 
the arch-deacon, “ God forbid it should 
be Deism.” 

** No,” was the reply, “ it is worse 
than that too.” 

‘* Good Heavens!” exclaimed the 
Franciscan, “ I trust, then, it is not 
Atheism.” 

“No,” replied Pat coolly, “ it is 
worse than Atheism.” 

“ Impossible ! !” roared out the holy 
Father, “ for nothing can be worse.” 

«« Yes, your reverence, rheumatism.” 

I told the following asa bonne bouche, 
and now give it to the reader dressed 
au naturel. Another friar was sta- 
tioned some years ago at Clare- 
Galway convent, which is a branch of 
the Franciscan establishment, and situ- 
ate about 5 miles from the town. It 
so happened that no Roman Catholic 
famille dWimportance resided in the 
vicinage, and it may therefore be well 
imagined how the presence of a re- 
spectable member of the faith within 
the precincts of the convent walls, 
would be looked upon as a regular 
god-send, and duly honoured by the 
gentlemen of St. Francis. It was on 
a Sunday the 15th of July, in the year 
of our Lord 183-, that a party of 
friends quorum pars fui, wishing to en- 
joy the delights of rural tranquility, 
escaped from the murky atmosphere of 
Galway, and plunged into the very 
bosom of the country. We unani- 
mously resolved to make Clare-Galway 
our chemin, as it was on the previous 
Sunday ex cathedra announced, that 
the learned Theban was to “hold 
forth” cest d dire “astonish the na- 
tives” upon that auspicious day. 
Though it was the anniversary of the 
celebrated St. Swirutn, he began his 
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reign with a puzzle for the old women 
---for he did not rain. However, the 
old argument was at hand, namely that 
he rained somewhere. Upon the prin- 
ciple of this logic, Saint Swithin’s do- 
minion is never at an end, and my 
uncle Pat is no longer so cunning as 
he took himself to be, when he told a 
friend “that he would lend him his 
umbrella during the whole of the pre- 
sent reign. The aspect of nature was 
indeed beautiful, and as we passed by 
Merview (the seat of Water Joycr, 
Esq.) we heard the birds singing amid 
the bushes, and the oxen lowing from 
afar off. The cows were basking in 
ease and enjoyment, ruminating their 
food amid the fresh green grass, while 
the wild flowers glowed with hues be- 
yond their wont, and almost seemed 
endowed not only with a consciousness 
of their existence but of their beauty. 
As we journeyed on and approached 
the demesne of Joun Gatway, Ese. 
Soxicrror, all looked bright and cheer- 
ful. The golden grain stood in ripe- 
ness o'er the fields, which it seemed to 
encumber with its luxuriance, and far 
off the green receding hills showed the 
cottage windows sparkling in the flood 
of mellow sunshine. At noon we ar- 
rived at the portal of a venerable pile, 
called the church of Clare-Galway— 
gazed for a moment upon its ivy- 
mantled tower, and crumbling Nave, 
and listened with melancholy sadness 
to the rippling ofa gentle stream flowing 
hard by. Ireland is covered with many 
such monuments, such vestiges of other 
times—such avenues through which 
the mind is carried back to former 
ages, and made to hold silent converse 
with the spirits of old. We saw a 
mother weeping over the tomb of her 
departed little ones, yet believing that 
her treasures had flown to heaven. 
Oh, yes, for the Christian there is a 
power which upholds and consoles the 
mind in the midst of sorrow—which 
renders misfortune easy to bear—robs 
death of its sting, and the grave of its 
victory. The mind which is fortified 
by this power, is beyond the reach of 
pespair. In the midst of the trials and 
sadness of a mortal career, there is still 
open beyond it a blissful existence—a 
light shining from Heaven, which sheds 
its lustre upon this vale of tears, and 
cheers the heavy laden way-farer to his 
eternal Home. Mass was concluded 
before we entered the church, and the 


soprano voice of the Franciscan pro- 
claiming the awful truths of Christi. 
anity from the altar, apprised us that 
the * sermon” had already commenced, 
We tried, but in vain, to learn the 
* text” from some of the congregation; 
and, while we were puzzling our brains 
as to its probable purport, the inspired 
preacher burst forth into a torrent of 
eloquence which threatened fire and 
destruction wherever it went, and put 
us in mind of the wood cut represent. 
ing “ Moses” in the burning bush, 
The terrified and “ astonished natives” 
were momentarily expecting the fate 
of the inhabitants of Pompeu, so awful 
were the bellowings, and so vivid the 
flashes which issued from the mouth of 
the crater (not potteen) but the lava 
that threatened to consume them was 
arrested in its course, or providentially 
turned another way, and we saw re- 
stored animation and buoyant hope 
glisten on every countenance, like a 
gleam of sunshine upon a cloudy day, 
as his reverence, putting on a placid 
smile, like Serverus when he used to 
order the people to the flames, wound 
up his phillipic with the following sav- 
ing clause, (not purgatory), a precious 
jewel in its way. “ Remember,” said 
he, “I beseech you, dearly beloved, 
never to forget that we are all sail- 
ing down the stream of time, and must 
inevitably dand at last in the great Ocean 
of eternity.” As he finished this ele- 
gant du//, and looked round with the 
air of a man who had discovered 
the North-west passage, the door of the 
church suddenly flew open, and three 
beautifully attired Females, bearing the 
marks of respectability about them, 
slowly walked up the aisle. At this 
unexpected, but welcome intrusion, 
none was more surprised, from the 


reason before-mentioned, than the 
Franciscan himself, who looking upon 
it in the light of a personal compliment 
could no longer restrain his feelings 
within silent bounds, but at once called 
on the “ boys” to give three chairs to 
the ladies, which, on account of the 
affected accent, (picked up on a late 
tour “ to raise the wind” in England,) 
in which it was delivered, the boys 
mistook for cheers, which instead o 
chairs, were most vociferously and en 
thusiastically given. Such a scene I 
never before or since witnessed. Hats 
and caudeens flying in all directions--- 
shawls and ribbons waving on high, and 
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the sanctity of the place for a moment 

forgotten. The late denunciations 

were no longer thought of, and instead 

of resembling a “ temple dedicated to 

the worship of the Mest High,” it was 

like an election booth in the frenzy of 

excitement, when the freeholder has 

yoted for the poor man’s friend. 

The Father alone looked dumb- 

founded and unhappy, and he seemed 

doomed to experience the fate of the 

Wizarn’s apprentice in Garue’s bal- 

lad, who having called up the evil 

spirits and set them to work, as he 

thought for his own purposes, found 
himself totally unable to controul the 
power he had raised, and but for the 
opportune appearance of his “old 
master,” would certainly have fallen 
a victim to the “ pressure from with- 
out.” Several times he essayed to ex- 
plain to the “dearly beloved,” their 
blunder, not his, but like Sir Lucius 
O’ Trigger in the farce, they thought 
it was a pretty emeute as it stood, and 
and that explanation would only tend 
to spoil it, so they kept on cheering 
and huzzaing until they frightened the 
ladies out of the church, who dreading 
a chairing, when the cheering was over, 
fled for safety into that refugium sanc- 
torum, his reverence’s sacristy. Their 
discordant cries at length roused the 
Franciscan from his lethargy, and like 
a lion, refreshed with wine, he shook 
off the dew-drops from his rubicund 
visage, upon which they stood big with 
effervesence, and resolved to prevent 
the Philistines and himself from being 
buried in one common ruin. The 
tottering walls were re-echoing again 
and again, to sounds of a strange and 
dismal kind, with which they were not 
familiar, since the happy days of Fynn 
Macout their founder, or Fynn Varrow 
their guardian angel, and which like 
those of Alecto’s trumpet, were 
enough to make the dead turn in their 
graves. At this all-important crisis, 
when the fate of the monastery seemed 
impending beyond all hope of redemp- 
tion, the pious Franciscan as a dernier 
resort, finding all other ruses of no 
avail, jumped on the altar, and in a 
trembling attitude announced to his 
flock, “‘ that the Heavens were in dan- 
ger, as ther were rending the skies.” 
The dearly beloved not relishing this 
“ exclusive intelligence ” from on high, 
ventured to doubt its authenticity, by 
asking his “ reverence ” through what 





telegraphic despatch he received it, as 
though their vision was as good as his, 
they could see nothing portentous 
through the roof over them. To which 
the meek and humble friar replied 
by maledictory invectives, and bid 
them remember those remarkable 
words of Scripture, “ Blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.” By this apposite quotation 
the “ faithful” werecompletely “ floor. 
ed” and the French never cried out 
more lustily sauve qui peut at Water- 
loo, than the “ astonished natives” of 
the village of Clare-Galway. And 
thus, dear reader, was the Convent 
church, like the Capitol of ancient 
Rome, saved by the cackling of a 
As I finished these jeux desprit of 
these Arcades ambo, who I have no 
doubt will derive as much amusement 
from their perusal, as I have in their 
narration, the midnight bell chimed 
mournfully upon our ears, warning 
us to depart. So wishing the curé 
bon soir et bon repos, 1 walked 
with his bien-aimée to the lodge gate. 
I held her hand in mine, and saw 
her eye sparkle, and the colour 
flash upon her cheek as she mut- 
tered “ Adieu jusqu’au revoir.” We 
returned to Dieppe amidst an awful 
shower of rain, streams of water run- 
ning in at our necks and out at our 
sleeves, just as if we had been fished 
up out of one of the waterfalls, while 
to crown all, no person of any age or 
sex whatever, could look at our peri- 
crania without mentally exclaiming, 
as they say in novels, “ what a shock. 
ing bad hat,” the roof of our tile being 
entirely off, and the rim shaped like 
a scoop for running waters. But we 
got through it all good humouredly, 
and even merrily, and arrived safe at 


the Hotel de Londres, thanking heaven 


for our escape from sore-throats and 
fever, and over a blazing fire of wood 
cheered by the presence of a flask of 
genuine cognac, aided and abetted by 
boiling water, tumblers, &c. &c., we 
succeeded in restoring our natural 
temperature, and drank to our “ab. 
sent friends,” long life to them. 
After a fruitless discussion upon the 
respective merits of the English and 
Irish bar, and to which the palm should 
be awarded, I amused my opponent by 
the following piquant sketch of a 
* perfect lawyer’ taken from an Eng- 
lish writer of the 17th century, and 
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which I now give here for the benefit 
of the learned Saints of Ireland. “ In 
a word whilst the lawyer /ives, he is 
the delight of the courts---the orna- 
ment of the bar---the glory of his pro- 
fession---the patron of innocence---the 
upholder of right---the scourge of op- 
pression---the terror of deceit, and the 
oracle of his country : and when DEATH 
calls him to the bar of HEAVEN by a 
habeas corpus cum causis he finds his 
judge his advocate, nonsuits the devil, 
obtains a liberate from all his infirmi- 
ties, and continues still one of the long 
robe in glory.” As many of my bro- 
ther barristers are doubtlessly unaware 
why his Satanic majesty takes such an 
interest in their welfare, and conde- 
scends to “ patronise’’ them, I think 
this a fitting opportunity to enlighten 
them. Sr. Evona, a famous lawyer 
in his day, was piqued that his pro- 
fession had no saint to patronise it. 
The physicians had Sr. Luxe, the 
seven champions Sr. GronceE:--- 
music and painting had their tutelary 
saint, but the lawyers had none. 
Thinking that the Pore could and 
ought to bestow a saint, he went to 
Rome and requested his holiness to 
give the lawyers of Great Britain a 
patron. The Pore rather puzzled 
by the application proposed to Sé, 
Evona that he should go round the 
church of St. John of Lateran blind- 
folded, and after he had said a certain 
number of paters and ave marias, the 
first Saint he laid hold of should be his 
patron. This the good old lawyer 
willingly undertook. When he had 
finished his penance he stopped short, 
and laying his hands on the first image 
he came to, cried out with joy, “ Let 
this be our saint---let this be our pa- 
tron.” But when the bandage was 
removed from his eyes, what was his 
astonishment at finding that though he 
had stopped at St. Michael's Altar, he 
had all the while laid hold not of Sr. 
Micnakt, but of the figure under Sr. 
Micuaet’s feet, namely the pevit!!! 
This choice of a saint subsequently re- 
ceived a confirmation by the Volunteers 
raised in the inns of court at the time 
of Buonaparte’s threatened invasion. 
They were called the “ prvit’s OWN,” 
and whether their descendants at the 
present day possess any “ peculiar qua- 
lifications” to lead the public to sup- 
pose that they have any connection 
with such a “crack regiment,” it be- 


cometh not a sub. like me, so lately 
gazetted, to say. And now, reader, 
a few parting words about Dieppe, 
where old maids escape ridicule from 
being numerous, and o/d bachelors ac. 
quire importance from being scarce, 
It is indeed to this datter description of 
persons that I would especially re. 
commend Dieppe as a residence, and 
as Dr. Johnson said, “ that wherever 
he might dine, he would wish to break. 
fast in Scotland,”---so wherever I may 
pass my youth, let my days of old 
bachelorship, if to such I am doomed, 
be spent in Dieppe. There the gen. 
teel male population forsake their birth. 
place at an early age, and since war no 
longer exists to supply their place with 
the “ irresistible military,” the import. 
ance of a single man, however small 
his attractions---however advanced his 
age, is considerable: while a tolerably 
agreeable bachelor under sixty is the 
object of universal attraction, the cy- 
nosure of every lady’s eye. What ob. 
ject in nature is more pitiable than a 
Dublin o/d bachelor of moderate for. 
tune and moderate parts, whose con- 
versational powers do not secure him 
invitations to dinners, when stiffness of 
limb, and a growing formality have ob- 
liged him to retreat from quadrilles, 
The rich, we know, thrive everywhere 
and at ail seasons, free from ridicule, 
and safe from neglect. But I allude 
to those less strongly fortified against 
the effects of time---those, who scarcely 
considered good speculations in their 
best days, are now utterly insignificant; 
jostled by a crowd of younger aspir- 
ants, overlooked by mammas, except 
when needed to execute some trouble- 
some commission, and without a chance 
of receiving a single word or glance 
from their daughters unmarked by that 
provoking ease and compassionate fa- 
miliarity, which tell them, better than 
words, that their day of influence has 
closed for ever. Let such unhappy 
men fly from the scenes of former 
pleasure and power---of former flirta- 
tion and gaiety, to the quieter and 
surer triumphs of Dieppe. Here 
crowds of young women, accustomed 
from necessity to make beau out of 
the most unprecedented materials, and 
concoct flirtations in the most discour- 
aging circumstances, will welcome him 
with open arms, under-rate his age, 
over-rate his merits, doubt if his hair 
is grey, deny that he wears fa/se teeth, 
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accept his proferred arm with an air 
of triumph, and even hint a wonder 
that he has given up dancing. To 
their innocent cheeks, his glance will 
have the long lost power of calling up 
a blush: eyes, as bright as those which 
beamed upon his youth, will sparkle at 
his approach, and tender hearts, ex- 
cluded by fate from palpitations for a 
more suitable object, must per force 
beat quicker at his address. Here, in 
Dieppe, let him revel in the enjoyment 
of unbounded influence, preserve it by 
careful management to the latest pos- 
sible moment, and at length gradually 
slide from the agreeable old beau into 
the interesting invalid, and secure for 
his days of gout, infirmity, and sick- 
ness, a host of attentive Nurses, of that 
amiable sex which delights and excels 
in offices of pity and kindness, who 


will read him news, recount him gos- 
sip, play backgammon, knit him com- 
fortables, make him jellies, and repay 
by affectionate solicitude and unselfish 
attentions the unmeaning, heartless, 
worthless admiration, which he be- 
stowed upon them in his better days. 
And now, dear reader, ap1ev, but not 
without wishing you many a happy 
New Year, and many, very many. re- 
turns of the season, and if you are a 
fair one, I would simply add as a 
Finale— 


“ Je veux un jour avoir une chaumiére, ° 
Dont un verger ombrage le contour, 
Pour y passer la saison printaniére, 

Avec ma mie, et ma muse, et l'amour, 

Le caveau frais, la cuisine petite, 
Salle.a.manger de dix pieds de longueur 
Ou les amis qui me rendront visite, 
Seront toujours mal traites de bon ceur. 


Christmas Eve. 


BRITISH AMERICA.—THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY.* 


Tue work of which we are about to 
ive some account to our readers, 
Sis the three latest volumes of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Of 
the entire series of this publication, 
it is not too much to say, that it 
has been, from its commencement, 
one of the best sustained of all the 
libraries, in point of talent, and one 
of the most judiciously managed on 
on the part of its conductors. While 
many rivals that entered the arena 
with it, and before it, have vanished, 
it has held on its course, rising gra- 
dually in public favour, and taking its 
place in our literature as a standard 
work. The plan adopted from the 
beginning, of not restricting the publi- 
cation to monthly issues, must have 
been of material advantage, by allowing 
the different authors ample time to 
finish their respective productions with 
every necessary care and research ; 
while, by employing in the more impor- 
tant subjects a combination of talent, 
and occasionally devoting to them two 
or three volumes, means have been 


secured for rendering the work com- 
plete in every department. It needs 
but a cursory glance at the volumes 
already published (twenty-seven in 
number) to be convinced that although 
the field of enterprise is wide and 
diversified, the various subjects have 
been so methodically treated, and are 
so closely allied in their nature, that 
they easily amalgamate into one regular 
and connected series, so as, when com- 
pleted, to form a valuable and com- 
prehensive cabinet of useful informa- 
tion. It would carry us far beyond 
our limits to attempt even a brief 
analysis of the several works that have 
already appeared. All that we can 
pretend to do, is merely to offer a few 
general remarks on the plan and execu- 
tion of the series so far as it has gone ; 
addressing our attention more at length 
to the volumes last published on British 
America. 

History is obviously intended to 
form the basis of the plan; and as- 
suredly no study can be more important 
or more instructive than that which 


* An Historical and Descriptive Account of British America; comprehending Canada 
Upper and Lower, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, the 


Bermudas, and the Fur Countries, &c. &e. &e. 
By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E., with Illustrations 


Principles and best Modes of Emigration. 


To which is added, a full detail of the 


of the Natural History, by James Wilson, F.R.S.E., &c., R. K. Greville, LL.D., and Pro- 


fessor Trail, with Maps and other Illustrations. 


In 3 vols., being vols. 25, 26, and 27 of the 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. Dublin: Curry & Co. 1839: 
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makes us acquainted with the institu- 
tions, manners, resources, productions, 
&e., of other countries. But the 
materials and adjuncts of history, 
viz., voyages, travels, biography, geo- 
graphy, statistics, &c., are also in- 
cluded in the system ; as, indeed, they 
are intimately and essentially connected 
with it. Natural science, which has 
of late attracted an unprecedented 
degree of attention, was too important 
a branch of knowledge to be omitted ; 
especially in so far as it might be made 
to explain the animal and vegetable 
productions of the countries to be 
described, or illustrate the character 
and habits of the people. In this 
respect, the Edinburgh Cabinet Library 
has introduced what may be termed a 
new and yaluable feature in works 
belonging to its class, by annexing to 
the description of each country or 
kingdom a popular survey of its natural 
history. This department has been 
uniformly entrusted to authors of ac- 
knowledged professional attainments ; 
amongst whom are numbered some of 
the most eminent men of science of the 
day. The names of Sir John Leslie, 
Professors Jameson, Wallace, and Trail, 
of the Edinburgh University; of such 
well-known and accomplished natura- 
lists as James Wilson and William 
Macgillivray, are sufficient vouchers 
for the manner in which this depart- 
ment of the work is executed.  In- 
stead of discussing their subjects in a 
merely technical style, these writers 
have treated it in a way that renders 
it at once intelligible and attractive to 
the general reader. By this plan, a 
novel and more interesting aspect has 
been given to this important branch of 
science, which has not hitherto been 
treated in combination with civil his- 
tory. For this improvement, the 
Cabinet Library deserves credit, as 
it has done what no similar publication 
has hitherto attempted. 

Maritime discovery has received a 
large share of attention; and in the 
volumes devoted to this subject the 
public has been favoured with a com- 
prehensive view of the various efforts 
that have been made to explore the 
Arctic regions, and trace the extreme 
limit of the North American continent, 
partly by land and partly by coast and 
river navigation, from the times of 
Cabot and Cortreal, to the expeditions 
of Parry, Ross, Franklin, Beechy, and 


Back. In the narratives given of these 
successive voyages, the reader will find 
very full and interesting descriptions of 
the climate and its phenomena, of the 
geological structure and other re. 
markable features peculiar to the 
sublime scenery of those latitudes 
Besides the discoveries in the Polar 
Seas, an excellent epitome is given in 
another volume, of the various circum. 
navigations of the globe, more especially 
those performed by Columbus, Ma. 
gellan, Le Maire, ‘Tasman, Dampier 
Byron, Wallis, Carteret, Bougainville 
and Cook. 

In the department of biography, the 
Library has not yet done much; but 
the specimens given, in the lives of 
Humboldt, Raleigh, Henry VIIL 
Linnzus, Drake, Cavendish, and Dam. 
pier, afford a pledge of what may be 
expected from the execution of ‘this 
part of the plan. It is to history, as 
we have said, that the labours of the 
series have been principally directed; 
and in this department, a number of 
valuable and meritorious works have 
appeared. The African division of 
the globe has been completed; and 
in the volumes allotted to Egypt, Nubia 
and Abyssinia, the Barbary States, and 
the Narrativeof Discovery and Adven- 
ture in the interior, we are furnished, 
in a narrow compass, with a well- 
digested sketch of the history, antiqui- 
ties, geography, statistics, natural fea- 
tures, and productions of that vast 
continent ; including a succinct account 
of the researches and observations of 
those travellers who have sought to 
explore the Niger and the desert, from 
the time of the Greeks and Romans, 
to the recent expeditions of Park, 
Clapperton, and Lander. It is on 
the Asiatic quarter of the world, 
however, that the historical strength 
of the Library has been chiefly ex- 
vended. Palestine, Arabia, Persia, 

ritish India, and China, have each 
been treated in their order ; and when 
this department of the Library is com- 
pleted, it will, like the African, form a 
sort of Oriental Cyclopedia, presenting 
a connected detail of the social and 
religious, as well as the political and 
commercial state of those various and 
important nations in the East, so many 
of which are now closely connected, by 
the ties of reciprocal intercourse, with 
the Britishempire. The only volumes 
that as yet have touched upon Europe, 
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are the two published last year, con- 
taining the history of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way; a work of great interest, and the 
first that claims the merit of having 
embodied, in a uniform and collected 
shape, the annals of those once cele- 
brated nations. 


Having said thus much on the general 
Jan and contents of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, it now only remains 
for us to notice, somewhat more in 
detail, the volumes on British America ; 
and of these it will, perhaps, be enough 
to say, they fully sustain the reputation 
of the series. Recent events in the 
Canadas, indeed, have conspired to 
render this publication well timed, and 
more than usually interesting. But, 
independently of this circumstance, the 
territories of British America have 
intrinsic claims of their own on the 
historian of the mother country, and 
afford abundant materials for the con- 
struction of a work, at once amusing 
from its novelty, and valuable for its 
information. ‘The natural features of 
these colontes, rank among the most 
picturesque and stupendous to be found 
in any region of the world. The 
description of the lakes, mountains, 
forests, rivers, waterfalls, &c., occupies 
the greater portion of the first volume, 
and nearly two-thirds of the second ; 
the former giving a detailed account 
of the extent, boundaries, climate, 
topography, townships, (which are 
accurately laid down in small maps), 
agriculture, fisheries, &c., of the two 
Canadas; while the latter treats of 
the history, character, appearance, 
localities, and principal products of 
the maritime provinces; which di- 
vision includes Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and the Bermudas. On this part 
of the work, Mr. Murray has ex- 
pended much labour, and really pro- 
duced a vast amount of intelligence, 
important not merely to the general 
reader, but highly valuable to the 
trader and the emigrant. In these 
latter respects, the British American 
colonies have a new claim on the 
attention of the mother country, since 
thousands of her subjects (amounting, 
during the last twenty years, to nearly 
half a million) have removed to settle 


in these colonies, from various parts of 


the United Kingdom. To us who are 
bound by such intimate ties with the 


dwellers in those transatlantic regions, 
it must be gratifying to receive infor- 
mation as to the capabilities of the 
country in which their friends are 
placed, and the hopes that may be 
entertained regarding their future 
prospects in that distant land. Mr. 
Murray's topographical details are 
succinct and perspicuous. Of the 
ability with which he has handled 
this part of his subject, we shail 
quote, as a specimen, the passage in 
which he combats the theory that the 
Fall of Niagara has been gradually 
receding, from the river wearing down 
the ledge of rocks over which so im- 
mense a body of water is precipitated. 


“This great fall has excited an additional 
interest from the remarkable change sup- 
posed to have taken place as to its position. 
It is believed that the impetuous waters, wear- 
ing away the rock over which they descend, 
are gradually removing the cataract higher 
up the river. By this process it is said to 
have receded from a point between Queens- 
ton and Lewiston, to which, as already ob- 
served, the high level of the country con- 
tinues, and to have excavated the present 
deep and narrow channel more than seven 
miles in length. Upon this point geologists 
and travellers seem generally agreed, the only 
difference being as to the rate at which the 
change proceeds. Mr. Gourlay, long a 
resident, says the oldest inhabitants think 
that the Great Fall has receded ‘ several 
paces.’ Mr. M‘Gregor mentions an esti- 
mate which fixes this recession at eighteen 
fect during the thirty years previous to 1810; 
but he adds another more recent, which raises 
it to 150 feet in fifty years. Lastly, Captain 
Hall heard it reckoned, by two persons long 
resident on the spot, at 150 feet in forty 
years. This measure, having been adopted 
by Mr. Lyell in his recent work on geology, 
may be considered as the established belief on 
the subject. 

“It is net without particular diffidence 
that we oppose a conclusion thus almost 
unanimously formed by the most eminent 
writers, Yet we think we can state facts, 
of which they were apparently not aware, 
and which seem completely to refute the 
supposition that any considerable change has 
taken place, or is perceptibly in progress, as 
to the site of this extraordinary object, 

“ We possess two early descriptions of these 
falls ; one by Father Hennepin in 1679, very 
nearly 160 years ago, illustrated by a plate; 
the other by Charlevoix in 1721. Now, on 
comparing these delineations with the best 
accounts givea by recent travellers, it appears 
impossible to discover any sensible difference 
between them. In answer to this it may, 
indeed, be asserted, that the cataract, wearing 
away its rocky ledges in an equable manner 
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throughout, may have considerably changed 
its place, yet retain still nearly the same 
dimensions and aspect. But this supposition 
seems precluded by the existence in its centre 
of one great fixed object—the immense ram- 
part of Goat Island—which, while it divides 
the two falls, is on a line with both, or, 
according to Bouchette, forms along with 
them the chord of an irregular arc. Now, 
Hennepin’s description, and more particularly 
his plate, represents the island as dividing the 
falls, and standing every way in the same 
relative position to them that it now does, 
But if the cataracts had changed their place 
in the manner supposed, they must have 
receded behind the lower extremity of the 
island, which would thus have been thrown 
forward, and appeared in front of them in 
the middle of the stream. If we assume 
Captain Hall's estimate, there must have 
been a change, since Hennepin’s date, of 
600 feet or nearly a furlong, which would 
have caused a most conspicuous alteration in 
the relative position of these objects. Some 
may urge that the lateral action of the falling 
waters might demolish this projecting front, 
and thus cause the island-houndary to recede 
along with them, Such an hypothesis seems 
quite out of the question as applicable to this 
huge mass, nearly a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. Even supposing it possible, a 
rock thus demolished from two opposite 
sides must have been irregularly acted upon, 
reduced to a broken and shattered state, and 
in some degree to a pyramidal form. There 
appears no agency which could cut it down 
like slices from a loaf, so as to preserve always 
the same smooth perpendicular face separating 
the two falls, which it had in 1679, and con- 
tinues to have at the present moment. No 
observer has noticed in this island any 
symptoms of progressive demolition, Mr. 
Howison so little suspects such a process, 
that, following up the common idea, he 
contemplates the period when it will be left 
‘isolated in the midst of the river as a 
colossal pillar.” From what we have stated, 
however, if any such change were taking 
place, it must by this time have afforded 
some manifest proof of its operation. 

“It may be urged, that water, acting 
with such stupendous force, must produce 
greater changes than we have here supposed. 
We would, however, refer to a fact which 
seems too little noticed by geologists, yet 
which any one who walks along the sea-shore 
may at once verify. Rocks daily washed by 
the tide have their surface hardened and 
polished to such a degree, as in a great 
measure to protect them against the action 
of the waves. Even the loosest sand, when 
within high-water mark, acquires a com- 
paratively firm and smooth surface. The 
ledge, too, over which the waters of the 
St. Lawrence rush, being beneath them, and 
not opposing any resistance to their course, 
is little liable to be disintegrated by their 
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action. We are not aware of such an effect 
being produced on any other cataract, nor 
does Mr. Lyyell refer to any, although several 
falls are known to have existed front ;the 
remotest antiquity. The statements made 
by the neighbouring inhabitants are so vague, 
and differ so very widely, that little impor- 
tance can be attached to them. The only 
changes which can be considered well authen. 
ticated ‘are the occasional breaking down of 
the rocks in the middle of the great fall. Of 
this an example occurred on the 28th Dec., 
1828, when a huge fragment fell with a crash 
which shook the glass vessels in the adjoining 
inn, and was felt at the distance of two miles, 
It destroyed, in a great measure, the angular 
or horse-shoe form, and, by rendering the 
line of the fall more direct, heightened its 
grandeur. In 1818, there had been a similar 
dislocation of the Table Rock, other sections 
of which still wear a threatening aspect. But 
this change was not produced, as is common! 

supposed, by the wearing away of the rocky 
ledge itself; it was by the undermining of 
the bed of soft shale on which it rests: and 
hence the reason why the hollow space already 
described has been formed beneath it and 
behind the descending waters. As this 
softer stratum, however, is acted upon merely 
by the spray thrown back upon it, the effects 
appear to be both limited and partial, and the 
consequent changes to occur only at long 
intervals, 

‘* Having treated the subject with reference 
to the term of human life and the common 
historical eras, we feel little inclined to con- 
sider it in its bearing upon geological theories, 
It is only necessary to observe that, admitting 
the deep chasm through which the river flows 
to Queenston to bave been excavated by its 
waters, it does not follow that a similar pro- 
cess must still continue in operation, Upon 
every mineralogical hypothesis it is adinitted 
that the strata, which form the crust of the 
earth, were at one time in a state very different 
from what they are at present ; having a soft 
and yielding texture, produced either by the 
influence of fire or by recent deposition from 
water. The action of so mighty a flood 
might then very easily, and in a comparatively 
short period, excavate such a channel. But 
it is unphilosophical to apply reasons, drawn 
from so remote an era, to a period when the 
materials of the land have acquired that fixed 
and consolidated form under which they ap- 
pear in our days.” 


The historical portions of these 
volumes we pass over, merely remark- 
ing,that an account of the Canadas under 
the French, and subsequently under 
the British, who conquered them in 
1759, constitutes two highly interest- 
ing chapters. The view of the mari- 
time provinces, from their first con- 
quest and settlement by Europeans, to 
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the present time, is equally succinct 
and luminous. On the whole, this 
division of the work presents an 
accurate and excellent abridgement of 
British American colonial history. 
The narrative given of the character 
and customs of the native Indians in- 
habiting Canada and its borders, is a 
lively picturesque sketch of a state of 
society and manners totally unlike 
any thing ever known to exist in the 
old world. The description of their 
person, dress, food, houses, avocations, 
and wars, is singularly amusing. We 
shall select an extract or two respect- 
ing their superstitious notions and 
religious tenets. 


“When the missionaries, on their first 
arrival, attempted to form an idea of the 
Indian mythology, it appeared to them ex- 
tremely complicated, more especially because 
those who attempted to explain it had no 
fixed opinions. Each man differed from his 
neighbour, and at another time from himself, 
and when the discrepancies were pointed out, 
no atempt was made toreconcile them. The 
southern tribes, who had a more settled faith, 
are described by Adair as intoxicated with 
spiritual pride and denouncing even their 
European allies as ‘the accursed people.’ 
The native Canadian, on the contrary, is 
said to have been so little tenacious, that he 
would at any time renounce all his theological 


' errors for a pipe of tobacco, though, as soon 


as it was smoked, he immediately relapsed. 
An idea was found prevalent respecting a 
certain mystical animal, called Mesou or 
Messessagen, who, when the earth was buried 
in water, had drawn it up and restored it. 
Others spoke of a contest between the hare, 
the fox, the beaver, and the seal, for the 
empire of the world. Among the principal 
nations of Canada the hare is thought to have 
attained a decided pre-eminence; and hence 
the Great Spirit and the Great Hare are 
sometimes used as synonymous terms. What 
should have raised this creature to such dis- 
tinction seems rather unaccountable; unless 
it were that its extreme swiftness might ap- 
pear something supernatural. Among the 
Ottawas alone the heavenly bodies become an 
object of veneration ; the sun appears to rank 
as their supreme deity. 

To dive into the abyss of futurity has 
always been a favourite object of superstition, 
Tt has been attempted by various mesns ; but 
the Indian seeks it chiefly through his dreams, 
which always bear with him a sacred charac- 
ter. Before engaging in any high under- 
taking, especially in hunting or war, the 
dreams of the principal chiets are carefully 
watched and studiously examined ; and ac- 
cording to the interpretation their conduct is 
guided. A whole nation has been set in 
motion by the sleeping fancies of a single 
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man. Sometimes a person imagines in his 
sleep that he has been presented with an 
article of value by another, who then cannot 
without impropriety leave the omen unful- 
filled. When Sir William Johnson, during 
the American war, was negotiating an alliance 
with a friendly tribe, the chief confidentially 
disclosed, that during his slumbers he had 
been favoured with a vision of Sir William 
bestowing upon him the rich laced coat 
which formed his full dress. The fulfilment 
of this revelation was very inconvenient; yet 
on being assured that it positively occurred, 
the English commander found it advisable to 
resign his uniform. Soon after, however, he 
unfolded to the Indian a dream with which 
he had himself been favoured, and in which 
the former was seen presenting him with a 
large tract of fertile land most commodiously 
situated. The native ruler admitted that 
since the vision had been vouchsafed it must 
be realized, yet earnestly proposed to cease 
this mutual dreaming, which he found had 
turned much to his own disadvantage, 

“‘ The manitou is an object of peculiar vene- 
ration; and the fixing upon this guardian 
power is not only the most important event in 
the history of a youth, but even constitutes 
his initiation into active life. As a preli- 
minary, his face is painted black, and he 
undergoes a severe fast, which is, if possible, 
prolonged for eight days. This is prepara- 
tory to the dream in which he is to behold 
the idol destined ever after to afford him aid 
and protection. In this state of excited ex- 
pectation, and while every nocturnal vision 
is carefully watched, there seldom fails to 
occur to his mind something which, as it 
makes a deep impression, is pronounced his 
manitou. Most commonly it is a trifling 
and even fantastic article; the head, beak, or 
claw of a bird, the hoof of a cow, or evena 
piece of wood. However, having undergone 
a thorough perspiration in one of their vapour- 
baths, he is laid on his back, and a picture 
of it is drawn upon his breast by needles of 
fish-boue dipt in vermillion. A good speci- 
men of the original being procured, it is care- 
fully treasured up; and to it he applies in 
every emergency, hoping that it will inspire 
his dreams and secure to him every kind of 
good fortune. When, however, notwithstand- 
ing every means of propitiating its favour, 
misfortunes befall him, the manitou is con- 
sidered as having exposed itself to just and 
serious reproach. He begins with remon- 
strances, representing all that has been done 
for it, the disgrace it incurs by not protecting 
its votary, and, finally, the danger that, in 
case of repeated neglect, it may be discarded 
for another. Nor is this considered merely 
as an empty threat; for if the manitou is 
judged incorrigible it is thrown away; and 
by means of a fresh course of fasting, dream- 
ing, sweating, aud painting, another is in- 
stalled, from whom better success may be 


hoped.” 
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These indigenous tribes, once power- 
ful nations, have now almost entirely 
disappeared. In both the Canadas 
their number is reckoned little more 
than 15,000. In requital for their 
services in the wars against the French 
and Americans, and in compensation 
for the encroachments made on their 
ancient dominions by European settlers, 
each individual of these tribes, receives 
still from the British government a 
certain quantity of goods as an annual 
present. The principal articles dis- 


tributed as recompense in 1832, are 
given in the following extract :— 


“ The Indians, as already observed, have 
certain fixed stations to which they resort for 
the purpose of receiving their annual presents. 
These are, in Lower Canada, Quebec, to 
which, in 1827, there came 652; St. Francis, 
541; Caughnawaga, 967; Lake of Two 
Mountains, 887; and St. Regis, 348, In 
Upper Canada, they are, Kingston, 859; 
York, 781 ; Fort-George (Niagara), 1857 ; 
Amberstburg, 5906; and Drummond Island, 
3516. The expense became very large 
during the war, when their services were 
so valuable. Between 1813 and 1816 it 
averaged £150,000 a-year. Since that 
time it has been reduced to about £16,000 ; 
which, with £4400 for management, raises 
the Indian department to £20,400 a-year. 
This, in Upper Canada, is estimated at 
18s. 9d. to each individual, for which slender 
remuneration some travel 500 miles, Re- 
ferences have been made from the Colonial 
Office, to ascertain whether this sum might 
not be still further reduced, and paid in 
money, by which the estimates could be 
formed with greater precision. To the first 
point, it has been replied by the governors, 
that the donation is one to which we are 
bound by the faith of treaties, made in return 
for important services; and its discontinuance 
would excite the deepest indignation, and 
provoke an hostility which might be attended 
with disastrous consequences. Probably, like 
all rude nations, the Indians, instead of viewing 
these gifts as in any degree humiliating, pride 
themselves upon them as testimonies of respect, 
perhaps even as a species of tribute. As to 
the payment in money, it was deprecated in 
the strongest terms by almost all the chiefs 
and those interested in their welfare ; because 
the immediate consequence would be its con- 
version into spirits, thereby causing a serious 
injury instead of a benefit, The principal 
articles presented to them in 1832, were, 
35,700 yards of different kinds of cloth, the 
prime cost varying from 1s, 1d. to 3s. 4d. ; 
4200 yards of linen; 33,800 yards of cotton 
and calico, 7d. to Is. 7d.; 84,500 yards 
gartering, of scarlet, green, and fancy colours, 
3d. per yard; 20,000 yards blanketing, 
1s, 11d, to 5s, 9d. ; 9260 pairs of combs; 
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6700 shoemakers’ awls; 8740 butchers’ 
knives ; 870 kettles; 18,160 sewing needles; 
240 guns, 12s. 9d. to 30s. ; 16,200 Ibs, of 
lead ball; 46,300 Ibs. shot; 20,000 flints ; 
3450 Ibs, carrot tobacco, £17 10s. per ewt, 
“Since the diffusion of civilisation, many 
of the Indians have consented, and even 
desired, to exchange these presents for houses, 
implements of agriculture, and other useful 
objects. A considerable number have even 
begun to wish for money, which happily they 
no longer abuse as formerly, but rather find 
the most convenient instrument in procuring 
whatever they may happen to want. Asance, 
a chief, said, that at York ‘he found it con. 
venient when hungry to be able to put his 
hand into his pocket, and find something 
jingling there for which he could get bread,’ 
It may be observed that the Indians in Upper 
Canada are entitled to the annual pay of 
£5107 cur. (£4426 sterling), for the lands 
eeded by them to government, who give the 
value in goods, As the crown obtained in 
exchange nearly 5,000,000 of acres of fertile 
land, we do think that this slender annuity 
ought not to exhaust the kindness of the 
British ministry towards this unfortunate 
race. They receive also £1267 sterling 
for property sold to private individuals, the 
greater part of which is lodged in the funds, 
This sum is paid in money to the chiefs,” 


Of the commerce of Canada—the 
exports and imports—the products and 
manufactures, we have left ourselves 
no room to speak. These subjects, 
we are told, have been treated by “a 
well-informed gentleman, who lon 
carried on mercantile transactions, a 
still maintains an extensive corres- 
pondence in Canada.” The commer- 
cial details in respect to the maritime 
provinces, have been furnished by con- 
tributors in a similar-way ; and several 
of these communications we consider 
to be of great importance. 


A subject of more interest to the 
general reader, is the political state 
of Canada, and the causes that gra- 
dually led to the recent attempt of the 
disaffected party to throw off their 
allegiance to the British crown. Mr. 
Murray’s narrative of these events is 
succinct and perspicuous, and on the 
whole, impartial. The circumstances 
that led to the origin of the rebellion 
may be detailed within a small compass, 
and shown to have sprung from an 
injudicious infusion of democracy into 
the constitution, and from making 
concession after concession to the 
clamours of a faction, whose object 
was to engross the whole powers of 
the state, both legislative and executive. 
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While the French were masters of 
Canada, during the seventeenth and 

of the eighteenth century, the 
constitution of the colony underwent 
yarious changes. At first the sovereign 
assumed a jurisdiction almost quite ab- 
solute, not being checked, as at home, 
by the influence of the nobility or the 
parliament. The necessity of delega- 
tion, however, and fear lest the gover- 
nors should aim at independence, in- 
duced the French cabinet to divide the 
administration among several heads ; 
and this system laid the foundation of 
weakness rather than freedom, by 
creating jealousies and collisions among 
the leading members. The clergy, 
especially the monastic and missionary 
orders, who had taken a large share in 
the first settlement, and were richl 
endowed, enjoyed great influence both 
in the colony and with the court. 

In 1759, Canada was conquered by 
the arms of Britain, and permanently 
annexed to her empire. _ It is generally 
admitted that no people, completely 
subdued, were ever more liberally 
treated than the French colonists in 
that country. Not only was their 
property preserved inviolate, but they 
were also invested with all the rights 
of citizens, and rendered admissible to 
every office on the same footing as 
British subjects. The Catholic religion 
did not merely enjoy full toleration— 
the large property with which it was 
endowed, was preserved to it entire. 
As a farther boon, the law of England, 
civil and criminal, including trial by 
jury, was introduced. Still more to 
conciliate the Canadians, in the event 
of a contest with the United States, a 
statute (14th Geo, III. cap. 83) was 
passed, called the Quebee Act, by 
which the French system was revived 
in the province, with the exception of 
the criminal branch, which continued 
similar to that of England. Under 
this act the administration, civil and 
military, was exercised by one indi- 
vidual, uniting the functions of governor 
and commander-in-chief; and though 
the act provided that there should be 
a legislative council of at least twenty- 
three members, the nomination of these 
rested entirely with the sovereign. 
With this arrangement the natives, 
for some time, felt no dissatisfaction, 
and expressed no wish to be admitted 
to any share of political privilege. But 
more liberal ideas began to prevail. 
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Encouraged by what was taking place 
in England and the United States; 
and in 1784, when America had 
achieved her independenee, a petition 
was presented for a representative 
constitution. This was not granted 
till 1791, when Mr. Pitt, as is well 
known, proposéd and carried in pars 
liament a scheme of government, re- 
sembling that of the mother country, 
By this act the upper province wag 
separated from the lower, and a dise 
tinct constitution appointed for each, 
The members of the representative 
body hold their seats during four 
years; and there must be an annua 
session, which usually continues 
through the months of January, Feb+ 
ruary, and March, The legislative 
body exercises the attributes of the 
House of Peers in this country, having 
power to alter and reject bills sent up 
from the lower house. 

However well such a constitution 
may work in a settled country like 
Britain, it was soon found not adapted 
to Canada. So early as 1807, dis- 
cussions began to arise respecting the 
appropriation of land, the limits and 
exercise of jurisdiction in the consti+ 
tuted bodies, and other topics of agi- 
tation which have since convulsed the 
colony. The measures of government 
were attacked through the press, and 
this led to severe reprisals, which 
threw oil on the flame. During the 
war commenced by the United States 
against Britain in 1812, the Canadians 
forgot their complaints, and displayed 
a loyalty as ardent as if they had never 
been dissatisfied ; but no sooner was 
peace re-established, than discontents 
began to make their appearance, 
These referred chiefly to the conduct 
of the judges, whom the Assembly 
viewed with such jealousy, that they 
had impeached at one time the heads 
of the court, both at Quebec and Mon- 
treal. In 1818 the governor, Sir 
John Sherbrook, was instructed by 
Earl Bathurst to accept the offer for. 
merly made, to pay the whole civil list 
out of the funds of the province ; and 
he applied not for a permanent settle- 
ment, but merely for the sam neces- 
sary to meet the current expenses. 
This was readily granted, and in order 
to raise it, new taxes were imposed ; 
of which, however, they especially re- 
served to themselves the appropriation, 
An innovation was introduced by the 
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succeeding governor, the Duke of 
Richmond, which led to a long and 
serious conflict between the crown and 
the Assembly. Instead of submitting, 
like his predecessor, a detailed estimate 
of every object of expenditure, he 
divided the whole into chapters, each 
comprehending a head or branch, the 
entire amount of which was alone 
specified. The Assembly refused to 
sanction such a change, and passed a 
vote according to the estimate of the 
former governor, stating each payment 
in detail. With this vote the Duke 
was displeased, and had recourse to 
the irregular measure of drawing upon 
the receiver general for the sum he 
had demanded. Under Lord Dal- 
housie’s government, the Assembly was 
equally obstinate, and refused to pass 
more than an annual bill of supply, in 
which they specified every item. His 
Excellency was then obliged to draw 
upon the treasurer for even a larger 
amount than had been asked from the 
Assembly. In 1823 and 1825 the re- 


presentatives assumed a higher tone, 
and when the governor presented his 
estimates, they disputed the right of 


the crown to select the objects on 
which to employ its revenue, condemn- 
ing the unlawful appropriation of the 
public money, and materially reducing 
the amount of the sum demanded. 
They even claimed the right to ap- 
propriate all that was raised within 
the province, denying the privilege 
hitherto exercised by government, of 
the uncontrolled: disposal of certain 
branches, such as the duties on imports, 
and small sums arising from the sale 
of land, timber, and other casual 
sources. 

Lord Goderich who was Colonial 
Secretary in 1827, though he main- 
tained the right of government to dis- 
pose of the disputed revenue, yet 
directed that an offer should be made 
resigning it to the Assembly, on their 
granting an annual civil list of £36,000. 
On the meeting of that body, however, 
M. Papineau was elected speaker; an 
appointment which the governor re- 
fused to sanction, on acount of Papin- 
eau’s violent opposition to the mea- 
sures of administration. The conse- 
quence was, that no session of either 
house was held in the winter of 1827 
and 1828. The popular discontent 
increased to an alarming degree, ; and 
a petition was forwarded to the king, 
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signed by 87,000 inhabitants, complain. 
ing of the conduct of the successive 
governors, and urging compliance with 
the demands of the Assembly. A 
committee of the House of Commons, 
on the motion of Mr. Huskisson, then 
colonial minister, was appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter ; and being chiefly 
composed of members of liberal prin. 
ciples, they so far conceded to the 
popular clamour, as strongly to con. 
demn the practice of appropriating 
large sums taken from the public 
revenue, without the sanction of the 
representative Assembly. They re. 
commended that a more liberal charac- 
ter should be conferred on the legis. 
lative and executive councils, and that 
the public lands should be assigned in 
a more beneficial manner. The com- 
mittee’s report was hailed with satis. 
faction in the colony; and Sir James 
Kempt, who was sent out in 1828, was 
instructed to carry the recommenda. 
tions of the committee into effect, and 
generally to follow a conciliatory sys- 
tem. New members were added both 
to the legislative and executive coun- 
cils; and in the latter, seats were even 
offered to Nielson and Papineau, the 
leaders of the opposition. 

But these concessions had not the 
desired pacific effect. The Assembly 
in voting the supplies of 1829, pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that the 
whole of the disputed revenue (includ- 
ing the duties of 1774, which his 
majesty’s law officers had declared to 
be vested in the crown) was at their 
disposal ; and, accordingly, they cut 
off several thousand pounds from the 
governor's estimates. To this step 
Sir James Kempt yielded his assent, 
as the vote did not appear to involve 
any absolute recognition of their claim. 
A new claim to the gratitude of the 
discontented party was laid by this 
concession; and the new governor, 
Lord Aylmer, found matters to go on 
more smoothly in the Assembly. Lord 
Goderich, the colonial secretary, di- 
rected that the items which had been 
again rejected in 1830, and amounted 
to £7,500, should not be longer 
pressed, but that a compensation be 
requested for several individuals who 
had been thereby deprived of their 
income. About the same time, he in- 
timated his intention to bring in a 
bill, which should place the proceeds 
of the duties in question at the dis- 
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posal of the Assembly. In return, 
that body was expected to make per- 
manent provision for the judges, as 
well as for the principal officers of 
government. The demand was fixed, 
according tq a very moderate estimate, 
at £19,100, which would be reduced 
to £14,100, by a grant of £5000 made 
in 1795, for the support of the civil 
government. As for the casual and 
territorial revenues, arising from the 
sale of land, cutting of timber, and 
other sources, these were still to be 
considered as belonging to the king, 
and were to be employed chiefly in 
paying the stipends of the clergy of the 
Established Church, hitherto drawn 
out of the army extraordinaries, 

These views and proposals of the 
government, were frankly laid before 
the Assembly by Lord Aylmer ; when 
that body, after inquiring into the mode 
of collection and amount of these re- 
yenues, passed a resolution—‘ that 
under no circumstances, and upon no 
consideration whatever, would they 
abandon or compromise their claim to 
control over the whole public re- 
venue.” Meantime they determined 
not to grant any permanent supply; 
and on the 8th of March, 1831, they 
drew up, on the motion of Mr. Neilson, 
a pretty long list of grievances, which 
was presented to the governor. Among 
these grievances, particular objection 
was made to the support of exclusive 
religious establishments, on the ground 
that the church to be endowed was 
different from that of the ruling party. 
It being understood that the statement 
given in, comprised all their grievances, 
the Assembly passed a bill of annual 
supply, and showed, on the whole, a 
more favourable tone and temper. 
On this being laid before the home 
government, Lord Goderich declared 
that there was scarcely a point which 
ministers were not ready to concede, 
and expressed his satisfaction at the 
prospect of terminating this long and 
harrassing contest. But this glimpse 
of sunshine was short lived. An act 
for transferring the funds in dispute 
did pass the houses of parliament, and 
received the royal assent ; but whether 
from extreme liberality or total inad- 
vertence, it was so worded as to pre- 
clude the imperial treasury from ever 
exercising any control over them, leav- 
ing thus no room for negociation with 


the Assembly. Lord Aylmer was 
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instructed, however, to demand in re- 
turn, a grant of permanent salaries to 
the judges, who were also to be made 
independent of the crown; and a 
similar provision was asked for the 
governor and a few of the executive 
officers. This gave rise to new dis- 
putes. The Assembly had no objec- 
tion that permanent salaries be pro- 
vided for the judges; but at the same 
time, a motion of Mr. Neilson was 
carried by a large majority, that these 
should be drawn in the first instance 
from the casual and territorial re- 
venues, which Lord Goderich had ex- 
pressly reserved to the crown. As 
for the demand for a permanent pro- 
vision for the governor and a certain 
number of executive officers, this, 
after a long debate, was negatived; 
and thus the Assembly was placed 
completely at issue with the crown. 
Next year, 1833, the breach became 
wider and wider. Lord Stanley, then 
at the head of the colonial office, con- 
sidering the conduct of the Canadians 
as manifesting a resolution to engross 
the whole power of the state, directed 
the funds not yet made over by parlia- 
ment, to be employed in the partial 
payment of the civil officers; and he 
is said to have determined to bring in 
a bill for repealing the act by which 
the concession had been made. The 
Assembly in the meantime, taking 
courage from the victories they had 
already won over the home govern- 
ment, had raised and placed in the 
front of their demands, a new article 
which almost precluded any hope of 
accommodation, viz.—the abolition of 
the present legislative council, and the 
substitution of one elected, like theme. 
selves, by the body of the people. 
Such an arrangement was without 
example in any British colony; and 
the existing state of political feeling 
in the mother country, would have 
rendered it scarcely possible for minis- 
ters to propose it in parliament. Lord 
Stanley objected to this proposal, and 
his opposition only exasperated the 
bad feeling in the colony. The As- 
sembly were in the utmost indi 
tion, and next year (1834) they de- 
clined to pass any bill of supply whats 
ever; and employed the session in 
preparing another long list of grievan- 
ces. On Lord Stanley’s removal, his 
successor, Mr. Spring Rice, professed 
a more conciliatory policy ; but before 
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he had matured his plans, he was 
superseded by the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel to office. 


Sir Robert directed his earliest 
attention to the disturbed state of 
Canada, and had determined to send 
out a commissioner with power to 
examine on the spot, and redress 
without delay, every real grievance 
which should be found to exist. His 
tenure of office, however, was too short 
to carry these judicious projects into 
effect. Lord Melbourne succeeded ; 
concession followed concession; the 
entire revenue was surrendered for 
the sake of peace; the Earl of Gos- 
ford, the new governor, professed the 
most conciliatory views, particularly 
towards the French or popular party. 
He intimated his readiness to place 
the whole revenue at the disposal of 
the Assembly, on condition that an in- 
dependent provision should be granted 
for the judges, and salaries for the 
civil officers. His lordship, moreover, 
admitted the leaders of the popular 
party to his table and his intimacy, 
and treated them, on every occasion, 
with the utmost courtesy. All these 
flattering attentions and liberal profes- 
sions were of no avail. The sequel 


we shall let Mr. Murray state in his 
own words :— 


“‘This good understanding was suddenly 
interrupted. The governor’s language above 
cited, in regard to the elective couneil, had 
been very different from that of his instruc- 
tions, not pledging him indeed to the mea- 
sure, yet such as, combined with his other 
conduct, conveyed to both parties the idea 
that it was determined upon. This course 
is defended as the only one by which the 
supplies so urgently wanted could be obtained ; 
and it was hoped, that by a continued con- 
ciliatory course, the Assembly might, when 
the real intention of the cabinet could no 
longer be concealed, be induced to wave their 
demand. Any degree of duplicity in a go- 
vernment, however, must, when discovered, 
lower its dignity, irritate the deceived parties, 
and, at the same time, give them an impres- 
sion of their strength, which had driven those 
in authority to such an expedient, Unhap- 
pily all those effects followed, before any of 
the expected fruits had been reaped. Sir 
Francis Bond Head had at the same time 
been sent out to Upper Canada, and being 
a very straightforward person, and seemingly 
unapprized of Lord Gosford’s intentions, had 
made public a part of the instructions, in- 
cluding that momentous passage already 

uoted, relative to the legislative council. 


t was such as, though pot wholly precluding 
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discussion on the object, left to the popular 
leaders scarcely a hope of its attainment, 
Their rage knew no bounds ; they complained 
not only of disappointment in their favourite 
object, but of a deception by which they had 
been nearly misled. It was now determined 
not to grant the three years’ arrears, but 
merely a supply for the current half-year, 
allowing only that short period to comply 
with their demands. This slender boon, too, 
was clogged with conditions which, as had 
been foreseen, induced the upper house to 
reject it, so that the session, in all respects 
very stormy, passed over without any pro- 
vision whatever being made for the public 
service. The legislative council felt naturally 
indignant at the violent attempts meditated 
for its overthrow, and instead of studying to 
show these to be unmerited, the members 
vented their resentment by rejecting almost 
every bill sent up from the Assembly. Among 
these was the vote continuing the funds for 
national education, which were thus entirely 
withdrawn. All the political elements were 
disturbed, and in violent collision with each 
other. 

“The commissioners, in March, 1836, 
viewing this state of things, and seeing no 
prospect of obtaining money to carry on the 
government, without immediately yielding 
to every demand of the lower house, con- 
sidered it indispensable to obtain it without 
their consent. This, they thought, would 
be best accomplished by parliament repealing 
the act passed on the motion of Lord Gode- 
rich, by which funds to the amount of 
£38,000 had been made over to the Assembly, 
This would indeed excite bitter resentment; 
but with the other reserved revenues, it would 
at least enable the government to proceed 
without any grants from that body. Lerd 
Glenelg was not forward to act on this 
recommendation. He wrote to the Earl of 
Gosford, expressing a hope, on grounds 
which do not very distinctly appear, that 
the violent resolution complained of had 
been induced by the partial and imperfect 
knowledge of the instructions, and that a 
communication of the whole might lead to 
more favourable views, He expressed a wish, 
therefore, that the provincial parliament 
should be again called, and an opportunity 
afforded for retracting, before recourse was 
had to extreme measures, The meeting 
was accordingly held on the 22nd of Sept,, 
1836; but the majority soon presented an 
address to the governor, denying that, ac- 
cording to the apprehension expressed in 
his speech, they laboured under any kind 
of misconception; they saw nothing to make 
them change their views, or prevent them 
from insisting on the same demands, parti- 
cularly that of the elective council, They 
adverted in an indignant manner to certain 
pretended authorities, as they termed the 
commission, and maintained that they them- 
selves were the legitimate and authorised 


organ of ali classes of inhabitants; that they 
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had used their power in such a manner as 
ought to have secured confidence; and to 
them, not to a few strangers, ought to have 
been committed the fate of the country. 
They declared it their imperative duty to 
adhere to the contents of their last address ; 
‘and to them do we adhere.’ They finally 
expressed a resolution not only to do nothing 
more in regard to supply, but to adjourn 
their deliberations altogether, unless govern- 
ment should commence the great work of 
justice and reform, particularly in regard to 
the second branch of the legislature. 

“Matters had now reached an extremity 
which seemed to render it no longer possible 
to delay an interposition. The stoppage of 
the supplies, like the granting of them, was 
no doubt a right inherent in a representative 
assembly, Yet it is one, the exercise of 
which is attended with such formidable evils, 
that the Commons of England, during more 
than a century, had merely kept it in the 
background asa last resort, and never brought 
it into actual operation. The constitutional 
character of the measure became still more 
questionable, when employed, not to controul 
the abuses of the executive, but to overthrow 
a separate and co-ordinate branch of the 
legislature, deriving its existence from the 
same source with the Assembly itself. This 
was a mighty change, amounting to a kind 
of revolution, and to be effected only with 
the utmost deliberation. The stopping the 
whole machine of government, and not allow- 
ing even an interval of time to effect it, was 
& measure of extreme violence. Had the 
popular leaders listened to the dictates of 
prudence and moderation, they might, availing 
themselyes of the conciliatory disposition 
shown by the new governor, have obtained 
all their substantial objects. They would 
have gained the chief controul in the execu- 
tive, after which the legislative council, whom 
they continually reproached with subserviency 
to the latter branch, were not likely to per- 
severe in unavailing opposition. 

“Ministers now determined no longer to 
delay measures for counteracting the pro- 
ceedings of the violent party, and placing 
the executive government im a state of regular 
action. Parliament having assembled, and 
the reports of the commissioners being laid on 
the table, Lord John Russell, on the 6th 
March, 1837, moved a series of resolutions 
on which acts were to be founded. After a 
statement of the actual posture of affairs, it 
was proposed that the sum of £142,000 
should be taken out of the provincial funds 
locked up by the Assembly, and applied to 
the payment of the judges and other civil 
officers, down to the 10th April. It was 
afterwards agreed, not, as the commissioners 
had recommended, to resume any part of 
the ceded monies, but by a strict economy 
to carry on the government from that date 
with the casual and territorial revenues, which 
circumstances had now raised to about 


£28,000. The elective legislative council, 
and the direct responsibility of the executive 
one to the Assembly, were both declared 
inexpedient ; though it was stated as desirable 
that considerable improvements should be 
made in the composition of both, These 
Suggestions gave occasion to very warm 
debates. The tories, while they supported 
the proposals of government, accused them 
of an imprudent indulgence and want of 
energy, which had emboldened the factious 
party to proceed to extremities, On the 
other hand, a small but active section of the 
popular leaders justified all the claims and 
proceedings of the Canadian Assembly, de- 
nounced the resolutions as unconstitutional 
and tyrannical, and predicted as their result 
civil war and the loss of the colonies. The 
motion of Mr. Leader, however, in favour 
of an elective council, was negatived by 318 
to 56, and the cabinet measures were carried 
by overwhelming majorities; but the death 
of William IV. intervened before they could 
be embodied in acts of parliament. The 
necessity of a dissolution, and the unwilling- 
ness to begin the government of a young 
and popular queen by a scheme of coercion, 
induced ministers to substitute the expedient 
of advancing the amount by way of loan from 
the British revenue, in the prospect of being 
ultimately reimbursed from the provincial 
funds. 

* As an interval was to elapse between the 
passing of the resolutions and their being 
acted on, Lord Gosford was instructed to 
make a last trial of the Assembly, in hopes 
that, seeing such a vast majority in parlia- 
ment against them, they might be induced 
of themselves to vote the money, and thus 
save the necessity of any unwonted inter- 
ference. Already, however, several violent 
demonstrations had taken place. Meetings 
were held in the counties of Montreal and 
Richelieu, in which it was affirmed, that 
the votes of the commons had put an end 
to all hopes of justice; and that no further 
attempts should be made to obtain redress 
from the imperial parliament. They con- 
sidered the government as now only one of 
force, to be submitted to from necessity during 
their present weakness; and in order to re- 
duce as far as possible its power, they declared 
that all consumption of British manufactures 
and of articles paying taxes, ought to be 
discontinued ; and finally, that a general 
convention should be held, to consider what 
farther measures were advisable, 

“Lord Glenelg, in consequence of this 
state of things in Canada, had resolved to 
send out two additional regiments ; but after- 
wards, finding this to be inconvenient, he 
gave authority to apply to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell for such force as could be spared from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. On the 
6th of May the governor replied, that he 
had not the least expectation of any thing 
serious, though in case of a dissolution he 
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admitted that ‘there might be some broken 
heads.’ On the 10th June, however, upon 
learning that a system of organization was 
carrying on under the influence of Papincau, 
he applied to Sir Colin for a regiment, which 
arrived early in July. He had already issued 
a proclamation, warning the people against 
all attempts to seduce them from their alle- 
giance. Meetings, numerously attended, were 
held in Montreal and Quebec, condemning 
the violent conduct of the House of Assembly, 
declaring attachment to British connexion, 
and deprecating any breach of the public 
peace. 

“ On the 18th August Lord Gosford again 
called the provincial parliament, The reso- 
lutions were laid before the Assembly, with 
the expression of a hope that its proceedings 
would supersede the necessity of their being 
acted on. The changes in the constitution 
of the councils had been unfortunately de- 
layed by difficulties as to certain appoint- 
ments ; but these improvements were solemnly 
promised. Warmdebatesensued. Mr. Andrew 
Stuart, one of the members for Quebec, pro- 
posed a compliance with the request of go- 
verament, which was negatived by 63 to 13. 
An address was then moved by M. faschereau, 
a representative of the county of Beauce, ex- 
pressing a willingness to give a trial to the 
means proposed for amending the legislative 
council, but declining any grant till they 
were brought into operation, Another ad- 
dress, breathing the most determined hostility, 
was then moved, and carried by 46 to 31. 
It denounced the step now taken as an abso- 
lute destruction of the representative govern- 
ment in the province—a total refusal of all 
the reforms and improvements demanded. 
If these resolutions were carried into effect, 
the colony, it was said, would no longer be 
attached to the mother country by feelings of 
duty, of affection, and mutual interest, but 
solely by physical force. In this conjuncture 
they could see no motive for the slightest 
departure from their intention to withhold 
the supplies; and they adhered, in every 
respect, to their resolutions of 30th Sept., 
1836. Lord Gosford, in reply, gave utterance 
to his deep regret at measures which he con- 
sidered a virtual annihilation of the constitu- 
tion, and immediately prorogued the As- 
sembly.” 


It was at this stage of their resis- 
tance, that the leaders of the dis- 
affected party formed the resolution of 
having recourse to arms. So far had 
the people been deluded by the idea 
that it only wanted a simultaneous 
effort “to throw off the baneful do- 
mination of the mother country,” and 
by the example of the United States 
who had established their independ- 
ence, that they made regular prepara- 
tion for a hostile display. Meetings 
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were held, associations formed, pro- 
clamations issued, and arms provided. 
Papineau and _ his blustering compeers 
girded on their bucklers—the standard 
of rebellion was unfurled—with what 
success the reader is too well informed 
to need from us ahy recapitulation 
of these events. 


The malcontent party, it is scarcely 
necessary for us to remark, consisted 
chiefly, almost solely, of the habitans, 
or original French colonists, who at 
the time of the conquest, formed 
nearly the whole of the European 
population. They had occupied the 
best lands along the banks of the river 
St. Lawrence, between Quebee and 
Montreal, a considerable extent of the 
borders of the Richelieu, and a small 
space on the Chaudiere, the Yamaska, 
the St. Maurice, and other tributaries 
of the great river, as well as a de- 
tached settlement on the fertile shores 
of the Detroit. These tracks had 
been granted at first to persons of dis- 
tinction, who held them under the 
title of seigneurs; but subsequently 
they were made over, in small lots, to 


labouring men, as fiefs, with a trifling 


annual quit-rent. The occupants of 
these fiefs or farms having thus a per- 
manent interest in the soil, were 
willing to undergo the toil of clearing 
them, and cultivating them with their 
own hands, aided by their families. 
In their domestic manners, the French 
Canadians are described as an indus- 
trious race of people, tilling their lands 
with great diligence, but without 
much skill, having scarcely adopted 
any of the modern improvements. 
Their chief care is the produce from 
the farm of every thing they need; 
not only the whole of their food, but 
their clothing, and such household 
necessaries as soap, candles, and even 
sugar. From Mr. Murray’s sketch 
of their habits and character, we 
should be led to think them, could we 
extinguish the remembrance of their 
disloyalty, a happy, virtuous, and 
amiable class of peasantry. 


“ Their houses, though generally built of 
wood and only one story high, are white- 
washed, and tolerably commodious. A par- 
tition in the middle separates the kitchen 
from the principal apartment, at one end of 
which are the bedrooms. There is a garden 
which, though in a somewhat rude and 
straggling state, and cultivated by the females 
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only, yields a comfortable supply of the more 
common fruits and vegetables. 

«The personal appearance of the habitans 
js peculiar. They are tall, thin, and, from 
exposure to the climate, almost as dark as 
the Indians. They have thin lips and often 
aquline noses, with small, dark, and lively 
eyes. Many of the girls are pretty oval- 
faced brunettes, with fine eyes, good teeth, 
and glossy locks. The dress is nearly after 
the old fashion of the French peasantry. The 
men wear the capot, a large gray coat or 
surtout, covering nearly the whole body, and 
tied with a girdle of brilliant colours, On 
the legs they have mocassins, and on the 
head a straw hat in summer, and a red bon- 
net in winter. The hair is still tied in a 
long queue behind, The women wear short 
jackets or bedgowns (mantelets), with petti- 
coats distinct, and sometimes of a different 
colour, and caps instead of bonnets; a mode 
of dress formerly common in Scotland, and 
not yet wholly disused. They have long 
waists, and sometimes the hair tied behind in 
alarge club. At church, or other occasions 
of full dress, they adopt the English fashion, 
but display a much greater variety of showy 
colours. Hair-powder is sometimes worn, 
and beet-root employed as rouge; but both 
in their dress and houses they are perfectly 
clean. 

“ The habitans are frugal and moderate in 
their ordinary diet, which mostly consists of 
different kinds of soup. They have, however, 
their jours gras, or great feast-days, particu- 
larly before and after Lent, when large com- 
panies assemble, and the board is spread with 
every delicacy which their larder can afford. 
The table groans beneath immense turkey- 
pies, huge joints of beef, mutton, and pork, 
followed by a profusion of fruit-puddings. 
Extraordinary justice is said to be done to 
these viands, as well as to the rum which 
follows; but the younger members of the 
company are soon roused by the sound of the 
violin; and the dancing, of which they are 
passionately fond, engages them till a late 
houa. Weddings, above all, are celebrated 
by a mighty concourse of friends and acquain- 
tances. Twenty or thirty of the couutry 
carriages bring in parties to witness the 
ceremony, which is followed by feasts and 
dances, not unfrequently prolonged for several 
days. The young people, however, have a 
somewhat rude method of expressing their 
opinion of an unequal union, especially if 
arising from the relative age of the parties, 
They assemble at night in large bodies, 
sounding various discordant instruments, 
horns, drums, bells, kettles, accompanied by 
loud shouts; and a contribution to the 
church or some charitable purpose is indis- 
pensable to obtain a respite from this jocular 
persecution, The short summer is neces- 
sarily spent in almost unremitting labour ; 
but when ice and snow have covered the 
ground, the gay season begins, and, and in 
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their carioles or little chaises on steel runners, 
which pass swiftly over the frozen surface, 
they visit their neighbours, and spend much 
time in social intercourse. 

“The Canadian French, like their fore- 
fathers, profess the Roman Catholic religion 
with much zeal, and in a manner which oc- 
casionally approaches superstition. The 
roads are marked by crosses erected at the 
side ; their houses are filled with little pictures 
of the Madonna and child, waxen images of 
saints, and of the crucifixion; and their is a 
profuse expenditure of holy water and candles, 
They reluctantly establish their dwelling 
beyond hearing of the church bells, and on 
Sundays the attendance is crowded. They 
have, however, those inadequate notions as 
to the sanctity of that day, which are general 
in Catholic countries, When worship is 
over, the remainder is devoted, without re- 
serve, to amusement, ‘ Sunday,’ it is said, 
‘is to them their day of gayety; there is 
then an assemblage of friends and relations ; 
the parish-church collects together all whom 
they know, with whom they have relations 
of business or pleasure. Their range of 
information has hitherto been very limit- 
ed; and their priests, it has been alleged, 
by no means favour the diffusion among them 
even of the first elements of education; so 
that the majority of the adults cannot even 
read or write. But the legislature have 
lately made great exertions to improve them 
in this respect, and it is hoped that the rising 
generation will be more enlightened.” 


It is a pity that a race of Settlers 
with the plodding and peaceable dis- 
rap of the habitans, should have 
een stirred up to rebellion by such 
brawling patriots as Papineau, Neilson, 


and M‘Kenzie. Had they been allowed 
to follow their rural occupations, they 
might have become the ornament and 
protection instead of the pest of the 
colony. For a long time they were 
well satisfied with the constitution given 
them. Content with security of pro- 
perty, and freedom from arbitrary 
taxation, they made no efforts to 
enlarge their power, or control the 
executive. It was not until they were 
taught the lessons of liberalism from 
England, and made familiar with poli- 
tical agitation, that they learned to 
become discontented, and sought 
by violent means to sever their con- 
nexion with Britain. 

There is one subject connected with 
the political state of Canada, which it 
would be an unpardonable omission to 
overlook—we allude to the brief dic- 
tatorship of Lord Durham, and the 
plaas of the noble earl for the future 
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government of the colony. Mr. Mur- 
ray, as already mentioned, has given 
a very impartial detail of the adminis- 
tration of Canadian affairs, from the 
time when Pitt granted the colonists 
a constitution on a basis resembling 
that of the mother country, down to 
the abrupt return of the late lord 
high commissioner. The popular con- 
cessions made by Lords Aylmer, Gode- 
rich, andGosford, to the French malcon- 
tents, (more especially under the present 
ministry,) and the effects of these con- 
cessions in fostering sedition, until it 
broke out at last into open rebellion, 
he has depicted in a clear and candid 
manner. The only fault we have to 
find is, that the infatuation of this 
course of policy has not been more 
pointedly and strongly condemned. Of 
Lord Durham's government, Mr. Mur- 
ray (though somewhat liberal in his 
views) is by no means an indiscriminate 
eulogist. Neither does he altogether 
approve of the policy of Sir Francis 
Head, whom he blames as having been 
too arbitrary and uncompromising in 
his measures. “In denouncing (says 


Mr. M.) the fatal system of concilia- 


tion; and declaring that cool, stern, 
unconciliatory measures are the most 
popular in Canada, Sir Francis goes 
farther, we suppose, than any states- 
man will be inclined to follow.” All 
this may be true, but we believe Sir 
Francis Head's errors were in language 
merely, not in measures or actions, 
In fact, Mr. Murray has a theory of 
his own, which, he says, “does not 
coincide exactly with those of any of 
the leading statesmen, having been 
studiously formed on the exclusive 
grounds of public principle and con- 
stitutional law.” On this point, it is 
but fair to allow Mr. M. to confront 
his views with those of the ex-dictator. 


“ Tt may be desirable, before entering upon 
the main questions connected with this sub- 
ject, to clear the way by the consideration of 
an important preliminary. Lord Durham 
has stated, in very strong terms, his con- 
viction that enmity arising from difference 
of race, is the most deep-seated source of 
the evils in the lower province. His lord- 
ship here coincides with a numerous party 
in this country, who represent the French 
Canadian as a determined rebel, whose com- 
plaints of grievances were only a pretence 
to justify his rising in arms, and attempting 
to shake off the British connexion. He 


considers this hostility so rooted, that a whole 
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generation must pass away before there can 
be even a chance of its removal; and under 
this view the situation of Lower Canada js 
exhibited as quite hopeless. The evils arising 
from this cause are, in fact, represented as so 
enormous that one year must not be allowed 
to pass without a remedy, and yet the only 
one proposed, being the union of the two 
provinces, though probably an ultimate good, 
will most certainly in the first instance im. 
bitter the enmity. The habitans will un. 
questionably consider it to be, what it really 
is, a plan to deprive them of their represen. 
tative majority, and place them under British 
control. 

** We are inclined, however, to believe, 
that this antipathy is by no means of such 
a deep and irreconcilable nature as Lord 
Durham and others suppose. Let it be 
remembered, that for nearly sixty years this 
people remained perfectly happy and con. 
tented under British sway. During two 
great wars, when the most favourable oppor- 
tunities for emancipating themselves were 
afforded, they not only rejected all the in. 
vitations of the enemy, but took an active 
part in repelling his inroads, Before the 
hostilities of 1813,the majority of the assembly 
had already commenced their contest with the 
executive; why, then, if their object was to 
separate from Britain, did they throw away 
so good a chance, when her arms were s0 
completely occupied in Europe, that a general 
rising would have been almost certainly suc- 
cessful? Indeed we greatly doubt if mere 
difference of race ever produces a lasting 
enmity, unless when inflamed by political 
feelings. For instance, the highland and 
lowland Scotch, as is well known, are com- 
pletely dissimilar in origin, language, manners, 
and character. From the days of Montrose 
down to the rebellion in 1745, hostility 
reigned between them, because in the great 
struggle between popular rights and preroga- 
tive they embraced with ardour opposite sides. 
But when that contest closed, and Pitt, in the 
war of 1756, enlisted the highlanders in the 
royal army, they became the most gallant 
defenders of the British crown. All jealousy 
has entirely ceased between them and their 
neighbours in the plains, who even take plea- 
sure inrecording the exploits performed against 
themselves by those hardy mountaineers. We 
are not aware of any hostile sentiment existing 
between the Welsh and the English, or the 
Bretons and the other French. The Cossacks, 
though in many respects alien to the Russians, 
and retaining all their native peculiarities, are 
amongst the bravest troops of the Czar. In 
India there appears no existing enmity be- 
tween the Mohammedans and Hindoos, now 
that both are under a common yoke. Even 
that detached portion of the Canadian French 
settled on the river Detroit, though they might 
have alleged the same grounds of discontent 
with the others, showed themselves, during 


the late commotions, perfectly loyal, We 
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have, then, no hesitation in asserting, that 
feelings connected with the difference of race 
have assumed their present exasperated tone 
solely in consequence of having been com- 
bined with a political conflict, the nature of 
which we shall presently endeavour to point 
out. 

“Lord Durham has stated as his fixed 
opinion, that as the first object should be to 
make the lower province entirely English, 
this alteration ought to be immediately com- 
menced, and firmly, though cautiously, fol- 
lowed up. Unluckily, his lordship gives 
scarcely a single hint as to the precise mea- 
sures to be adopted for accomplishing this 
purpose. Tomakea Frenchman an English- 
man by act of parliament, will, we fear, be a 
most arduous attempt. We regret this lan- 

age the more, as well as its reported repe- 
tition by the British minister, since, con- 
trary we believe to the intentions of both, it 
may seem to sanction the demand made by a 
powerful party, that the French Canadians 
should henceforth be treated as a vassal race, 
excluded from all political influence and pri- 
vilege. Besides, it seems difficult to imagine 
how any direct measures could be adopted for 
the proposed end, which would not partake, 
if not of persecution, at least of exclusion and 
privation, imposed upon them merely because 
their origin was not the same as ours. Inde- 
pendently of all other objections, there seems 
room to fear that such treatment would only 
make them cling with a more dogged and 
gloomy obstinacy to their national feelings, 
which would then be necessarily combined 
with enmity to the ruling power: The only 
mode, we apprehend, in which a government 
can harmonize two different races, is to treat 
both with perfect impartiality, and to recog- 
nise no distinction whatever between them. 
It is thus, by his lordship’s own statement, 
that the Americans have acted in Louisiana; 
it is thus, in fact, that people of the most 
different origin, creed, and character, migrating 
into the United States, are made to live to- 
gether on good terms. It is, no doubt, diffi- 
cult, without minute local inquiry, to decide 
on the very best mode for regaining the affec- 
tions of the habitans. At present they seem 
reduced by the injudicious subdivision of 
property to a state of indigence, out of which 
they have scareely the means of emerging, 
and therefore it might be desirable to aid 
them in any attempt to better their circum- 
stances. With this view prizes and other 
modes of introducing improved agricultural 
processes—small grants of land in convenient 
situations, with the means of transporting 
thither their social arrangements and religious 
institutions—and, finally, some preference as 
to employment in any public works which 
may be carried on throughout their territory, 
are means which at least merit considera- 
tion.” 


After examining the different bran- 


ches of the colonial government, the 
defective working of which led ‘to the 
late convulsions, Mr. Murray proceeds 
to develope his “theory” more fully: 


* The next object to be attended to, is the 
constitution of the representative assembly ; 
for their own acts, coupled with the state- 
ments of Lord Durham, make it manifest that 
improvement is much wanted. The reckless 
violence of faction, as well as their local 
jobbing and petty maneuvring, mark a de- 
cidedly low tone of political feeling. It seems 
almost indispensable that their character and 
views should be somewhat refined, before they 
be elevated to the prominent place proposed 
to be given to them, or the executive govern- 
ment be committed to the hands of their 
leaders; the greater part of whom, though 
they would doubtless have been very different 
persons if possessed of power, are certainly not 
such as we should wish to see at the head of a 
British settlement. The only remedy sug- 
gested by Lord Durham, that, namely, of 
preventing them from passing money-voest 
independently of the executive, and from 
vesting the funds in commissioners of their 
own appointment, is certainly very inadequate, 
It might prevent some of the evils that now 
occur, but would have no tendency to change 
the composition and character of the assembly . 
The only fundamental remedy, though it might 
not accord with the views of that nobleman 
and of other eminent statesmen, would, it is 
presumed, be found in giving a certain influ- 
ence to property in the elections. The 
qualification in the rural districts, which 
comprehend almost all Canada, has already 
been stated as the old English one of 40s. 
in land; which, in the mother-country, was, 
at the time of the reform bill, raised to £10. 
Even the former amount in Britain, from the 
difficulty of procuring land at all, restricts 
the franchise within comparatively narrow 
bounds. But in Canada, where this species 
of possession is, to a certain extent, in the 
hands of almost every individual, the result 
is nearly equivalent to universal suffrage. 

“The species of qualification now pro- 
posed would be attended with two important 
advantages. It would secure, generally speak- 
ing, a higher degree of intelligence, and at 
the same time an aversion to disturbance and 
revolutionary excitement. Both these objects 
are peculiarly important in the colonies, where 
a ruder spirit of independence prevails, and 
the standard of education is still much in- 
ferior. In Lower Canada, an overwhelming 
majority of the electors are unable to read or 
write; while the means they possess of en- 
larging their ideas by observation or inter- 
course with the world are extremely limited. 
This is a constituency which even an in- 
telligent radical could scarcely view with 
complacency, Their favour will naturally 
be gained by leaders daring and violent, 


recklessly urging extreme measures; whose 
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sway in the assembly, whether in or out of 
office, could not be very consistent with public 
tranquillity. It will, no doubt, be urged, 
that means ought to be employed to remove 
this ignorance,—a suggestion in the propriety 
of which we readily concur; yet it would 
be chimerical to imagine, that the mere 
setting up a number of schools would in- 
stantaneously accomplish the desired object. 
Such institutions would act only upou the 
young, who, in growing up, might still imbibe 
largely the ideas and habits of their seniors ; 
so that more than a generation must pass 
before any very decided change could be 
produced. 

“The example of the United States will 
probably be adduced by those who are adverse 
to such a limitation. It is not necessary to 
enter into any lengthened comparison, or to 
inquire, whether among the acknowledged 
merits of their political system the evils of 
its almost universal suffrage are not percep- 
tible. It may be enough now to observe, 
that throughout a large portion of the Union, 
there has for ages been a very wide diffusion 
of intelligence; that through another section 
equally extensive, the prevalence of slavery 
forms a severe property qualification; and 
finally, that this constitution being in its 
basis purely democratical, affords no ground 
for reasoning in relation to a colony which, 
as long as it is attached to Britain, must 
share the mixed government of the mother- 
country. 

“Another obvious advantage of giving 
some weight to property is, that without any 
national proscription, it would materially 
diminish the influence of the French popu- 
lation, and proportionally raise that of the 
British. How important this object is, even 
on the supposition of a union between the 
two provinces, will presently appear. With 
regard to the amount of qualification, there 
cannot certainly be any good ground for 
making it less than our own rate of £10, 
On the contrary, considering that the diffusion 
of property is much wider, and that of intel- 
ligence more limited, double that amount 
would not probably be too high. It would ia 
fact be less exclusive than the lower rate in 
this country, since there is scarcely an indi- 
vidual in the Canadas who, with ordinary 
intelligence and vigorous exertion, might not 
elevate himself to the possession of it, 

“The Legislative Council is another im- 
portant institution which has not worked 
very satisfactorily, and yet there appears great 
difficulty in devising any improvement upon 
it. Its members, appointed by the crown for 
life, have been accused ef being too subser- 
vient, while its collisions with the Assembly 
have been extremely violent. Lord Durham, 
who allows that, on repeated occasions, it has 
acted as a salutary check on the irregular 
proceedings of the latter body, nevertheless 
considers its constitution as inconsistent with 
soun dprinciples, and requiring revisal, He 
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does not, however, make any suggestions on 
the subject, and ministers, it apperrs, do not 
intend to propose any change, except as to 
the selection of its members, either from the 
representative body or from the holders of 
important offices, and as to the duration of 
their functions, to belimited to eight years, 
If the Assembly shall have its character raised, 
and at the same time obtain an executive 
acting in harmony with it, there will probably 
cease to be the same wide disjunction between 
the two legislative bodies. 

“Tt would be improper to conclude without 
noticing the plan of a union between the two 
Canadas, so strongly recommended by Lord 
Durham, and which the British cabinet have 
announced their intention to propose. The 
reasons in its favour, indeed, appear to be 
very strong. Although we hope to see the 
enmity of the French inhabitants overcome 
much sooner than his lordship anticipates, 
yet, considering its present intensity, some 
years must previously elapse; and during that 
interval it would be manifestly inexpedient to 
assemble a legislature in Lower Canada. The 
chief sway in the government could not, 
it is obvious, be given to a party who have 
been endeavouring to subvert it; while the 
superiority of their opponents could only be 
secured by imposing certain humiliating dis- 
qualifications. If, therefore, this province 
were to stand alone, it might be necessary to 
permit a temporary exercise of absolute power 
until the ferment now existing should in some 
degree subside. The arguments, however, 
urged by the noble lord against such a mea- 
sure, appear very conclusive. With the ex- 
perience of a free government, and the ex- 
ample of the United States in their neigh- 
bourhood, it could scarcely fail to aggravate 
the spirit of discontent; and a delegated 
authority would not probably command suffi- 
cient respect. It is therefore only by the 
proposed union, that, without proscription or 
disfranchisement, the French party can be 
prevented from regaining their majority in 
the representation. The measure, moreover, 
seems urgently called for by the relative posi- 
tion of the two provinces, which renders their 
continued separation extremely inconvenient, 
especially to the upper, which is thus exclu- 
ded from all direct communication with the 
sea. Accordingly, though such unions are 
usually at first unpopular, Upper Canada has 
shown a disposition decidedly favourable to it. 
The House of Assembly, who have declared 
this union indispensable, must better express 
the sentiments of the people than the Legis- 
lative Council, who, by a small majority, 
have withheld their assent. Even they, how- 
ever, express a willingness to consider any 
plan which the British Government may pro- 
pose. We really see no ground for that pre- 
cipitate haste demanded by Lord Durham and 
his friends, in a measure which, as already 
observed, can have no immediate effect in re- 
moving the main evil, consisting in French 
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discontent, The delay till 1842 proposed by 
ministers, seems on the whole eligible, as 
enabling the measure to be maturely consi- 
dered, and giving time for the violent and agi- 
tated feelings kindled during the recent con- 
test to assume gradually a calmer tone. 

There is here, however a serious danger, to 
which Lord Durham has not sufficiently ad- 
verted. He calculates that out of a million 
in both provinces there are 450,000 French. 
If, therefore, the system of election continue 
unaltered, they will return nine against eleven 
of the members of the united House of As- 
sembly; and such a minority, seeking not 
only to oppose, but to overthrow a govern- 
ment, would, it is manifést, prove exceed- 
ingly embarrassing. Nor is this by any 
means the whole evil; for there is in Upper 
Canada a party of some strength decidedly 
republican, who having acted along with the 
French, would probably act so again; and 
these reinforced by others who, from various 
causes, might happen to be discontented, 
could scarcely fail to securea majority. This 
js not a merely speculative conclusion; for 
in the last meeting of the Assembly in the 
lower province, a healing measure proposed 
by Mr. A. Stuart, a moderate oppositionist, 
was negatived by sixty-two to fifteen. The 
loyalists in the Assembly called by Sir Francis 
Head, in the upper province, were reckoned 
at forty-two to nineteen. Thus we have— 


Government. Opposition. 
Lower Canada - 15 62 
Upper Canada ~ 42 19 
Both together - 57 8l 
Majority against Go- 
vernment 24 


Lord Durhan, in alluding to the chance of 
such a result, argues that the immigration of 
a single year would restore the equillibrium. 
Such an assembly, however, would exert every 
effort to prevent this influx, and the very 
condition into which the colony would be 
thereby thrown, would greatly tend to deter 
British settlers from proceeding thither. Be- 
sides, it has neither been customary, nor 
would it be at all convenient, to re-arrange 
the electoral districts annually according to 
changes of population. The distribution 
once made, must subsist for a considerable 
interval, during which the malecontent party 
would remain masters of the representative 
body. 

It seems evident, therefore, that the pro- 
posed union can take place with no safety 
unless in connexion with some arrangement 
ensuring an immediate and decided majority 
to the British party in the Assembly. A rise 
in the property qualification, which has been 
shown on other grounds to be highly expe- 
dient, would in this respect have a consider- 
able influence. The proposed new distribu- 
tion of districts, in which respect is to be 
paid, not to population only, but to extent, 
and the prospect of their being filled up by 


successive bodies of emigrants, will produce a 
similar effect, and does not seem liable to se- 
rious objection. 

We shall conclude with a subordinate, but 
stil very important object, to which Lord 
Durham has devoted a laudable degree of at- 
tention. One of the greatest evils under 
which he considers the country to labour, is 
the absence of any institution such as would 
give to the people a control over their local 
affairs. Among the French inhabitants, it 
appears there never was any institution by 
which they were brought together for an ad- 
ministrative purpose, nor had they in their 
character, like the Anglo-Saxon race, any 
principle of energy or self-government to 
supply what was wanting. The southern 
districts were first peopled by settlers from 
the United States, who formed them into 
townships, after the model of those in the 
country they had left; but this course 
was checked by the British authorities. 

“Under the new plan of government 
preparing for Canada, it is proposed to re- 
medy this defect. Yet it seems to deserve 
consideration, whether, until the present ex- 
citement of factions is somewhat abated, 
such assemblies could take place without a 
perilous collision, and even some degree of 
oppression on the part of the majority. An 
arrangement of districts, making each to con- 
tain exclusively either French or English in- 
habitants, would in a great measure avert 
this danger. Yet it would tend to prolong 
the separation and retard that union of feel- 
ing between the two races which ia so desira- 
ble. It seems, therefore, a measure not to be 
engaged in hastily, nor without the most mi- 
nute attention to its arrangements and de- 
tails.” 


Again, in his general summary, Mr. 
Murray adverts to Lord Durham's 
proposal for a legislative union of the 
British American colonies, and ad- 
vocates the principle of giving them 
direct representation in the British 
parliament :— 


“ There would, no doubt,” says he “ be diffi. 
culties in the measure, and the union could not 
at first, perhaps, be made complete. The colo- 
nists, at present, would scarcely consent to in- 
trust their local concerns, or yield the power of 
taxing them, to an assembly so remote, and 
in which their ‘members would form so small 
a minority. For these purposes local parlia- 
ments might still seem to be necéssary. But 
the arrangement, could it be effected, would 
prove an unalloyed privilege, and the objec- 
tions both of feeling and interest, which have 
sometimes rendered such schemes unpopular, 
would be gradually obviated. At the com- 
mencement there would not be any occasion 
on their part to demand a very large number 
of representatives, which indeed would be in 
many respects inconvenient. Fifteen or six- 
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teen might be deemed quite enough, and 
would not, in fact, when compared with the 
population, be much inferior to the propor- 
tion sent by Ireland. Nor would such an 
increase make any material addition to the 
members who already crowd the house of 
commons. Owing to the paucity of inde- 
pendent fortunes in the colonies it would 
probably be .necessary to pay the deputies ; 
and should there be any difficulty in finding 
a sufficient number of natives to undertake 
the office, there would be no want of British 
statesmen ready to become candidates for the 
honour of supplying their place.” 


Turning from political affairs, we 
should have been well pleased to have 
given a few extracts from the chapter 
on emigration, which is elaborately 
drawn up, containing details of every 
thing connected with outfit, expense, 
choice of locality, value of produce, 
and chance of profits; but we must 
be content to refer such of our readers 
as take an interest in these matters to 
the work itself. We shall now close 


our notice of these volumes, and of 
the general series to which they 
belong, by giving two short extracts 
—one as to the number of emigrants 
that have left their country for British 


America since 1821; and the other, 
on the superficial extent of the colo- 
nies. 


“The following is a statement of the 
number of emigrants from 1821, when the 
great tide began to flow into Canada. The 
list, down to 1828 inclusive, professes to 
include the whole number who went to 
British America, of whom, however, the 
Canadian provinces attracted by far the 
greatest proportion. We suspect, too, that 
this part of the table is by no means so 
complete as the rest :— 


1821 . ’ 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 . , ° 
1837 . . . 


12,470 
11,282 

8,133 

7,311 

8,741 
12,818 
12,648 
12,084 
15,945 
28,000 
50,254 
51,746 
21,752 
30,935 
12,527 
27,722 
21,901 


Total number 346,269 
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‘The following is a comparative states 
ment of the quarters whence these emigrants 
came during the last nine years :— 
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“Tt will thus appear that considerable 
fluctuations have taken place in the tide 
of emigration. In 1831 and 1832 it was 
at its height; but the ravages of the cholera 
in the latter year, the influx of a number 
somewhat too great to be immediately dis- 
posed of, and the contradiction of the flatter- 
ing reports previously circulated, caused a 
signal re-action. In 1834 these impressions 
subsided, and an increase took place, though 
not to the former extent. In 1835 there 
was another fall, partly perhaps from the 
same causes as before, and probably also 
from the flourishing state of trade at home. 
In 1836 the numbers were again augmented, 
and chiefly consisted, so far as England was 
concerned, of settlers from the agricultural 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Hampshire. 
In 1837 the amount was somewhat diminished, 
though still nearly double that of 1835, The 
reduction from England was 6608, from Scot- 
land 715, but these were partly compensated 
by an increase of 1948 from Ireland. They 
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nerally in excellent health; none had 
wed by ennai for in the only two 
vessels that were wrecked the passengers were 
all saved. A large proportion, too, were in 
ood circumstances, and carried out con- 
siderable property. A great rise has also 
taken place in the number of emigrants to 
New York, a considerable portion of whom 
doubtless remain in the States; but many 
also choose this as the most speedy and com- 
modious route to Upper Canada, The arrivals 
there were, in 
1829 . 
1830 . 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 ° 


11,501 
21,433 
22,607 
28,283 
16,100 
26,540 
16,749 
59,075 
34,000 


na @ 6& «© 2 €@.¢ 


“In 1833, when 16,100 landed at New 


LOWER CANADA. 
Quebec, - - 
Three Rivers, - 
Eastern Townships, 
Montreal, - 
Ottawa, - 


UPPER CANADA, 
Eastern Districts, - 
Midland and Newcastle, 

Home, - ° « 


Hamilton, Guelph, and Huron Tract, 


Niagara, - - - 
London and Western, 

United States, - 

Died (mostly of cholera), 
Returned, - e 


“The emigrants of 1837 consisted of 
11,740 men, 6079 women, and 4082 children. 
There came out on their own resources 20,330, 
and by means of parochial aid 1571. 

“ The ports in England whence the settlers 
of 1837 chiefly sailed were, in the order of 
importance, Liverpool, Lynn, London, Yar- 
mouth, Plymouth, Hull, Portsmouth, and 
Bristol; in Ireland, Cork, Dublin, Belfast, 
Sligo, Londonderry, Limerick, and Water- 
ford; in Scotland, Greenock, Leith, Aber- 
deen, Cromarty, Glasgow, and Dundee.” 

* * * . > 

“It appears desirable, in the first place, 
to form an estimate of the entire surface ; 
but as we shall not include mere rocks, and 
wastes never likely to be turned to any useful 
account, we necessarily leave out Newfound- 
land and the Hudson’s Bay Territory, although 
considerable portions of the latter, at some 
future period, may become valuable. The 
Bermudas, on the other hand, are too small 
and detached to be taken into the survey. 

“We begin with Lower Canada, which, as 
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York, Mr. Hawke calculated that at least 
6,000 came thence to Upper Canada. If the 
same proportion were preserved in 1836, the 
number would exceed 22,000, and in 1837, 
12,000. 

“Mr. Buchanan, in his official report 
published at the beginning of 1838, anti- 
cipates that the unhappy insurrection, having 
been speedily and completely crushed, would 
be no bar to the emigration of that year. 
He has been mistaken; for the vague idea 
of Canada being in rebellion has almost com- 
pletely deterred gettlers, the number of whom 
did not quite amount to 5,000; though, 
according to the most exact statements, the 
alarm seems to have had little founda- 
tion. 

“From different quarters we can collect 
the distribution of the new settlers who arrived 
at Quebec in the years 1832, 1834, 1836, 
and 1837, throughout the various parts of 
the province. 


1992. 1834. 
4500 1500 
450 350 
750 640 
4000 1200 
500 400 


4000 1000 3600 
6000 2650 1500 
7500 8000 3000 2000 
6000 2660 1400 
3000 3300 1500 2000 
8500 4600 2000 5000 
8346 3485 4973 
2350 800 88 92 
850 350 67 


formerly observed, is estimated by M. Bou- 
chette at 205,863 square miles; but as part 
of it reaches beyond the fiftieth parallel, 
which may be taken as the limit of American 
cultivation, while much of the remainder is 
unproductive, 90,000 of these may be de- 
ducted. The whole, however, of Upper 

Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 

Prince Edward Island, may faitly be in- 

cluded, since, though there are certain waste 

tracts in them, they possess, upon the whole, 
rather more than average fertility. We shall 
then have— 

Square Miles. 
115,100 
141,000 

15,000 
25,900 
2,100 


299,600 


Lower Canada « 
Upper Canada - 
Nova Scotia - 
New Brunswick 


Prince Edward Island 


“ The area of Great Britain and Ireland is 
only 121,853 square miles, not much above 
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third of that now stated, so that the trans- | Upper Canada in 1835 - - 1,308,000 
atlantic portion of the empire, at present con- Nova Scotia - - é - 400,000 
sidered only as an appendage, may one day New Brunswick - - - 250,000 
be much the more important of the two. Prince Edward Island = - - 100,000 

“If from the vast surface of these pro- itiadiltae 
vinces we turn our attention to the proportion 4,258,000 


actually cultivated, a striking proof will be 
afforded of their infant state. The following making only 6650 square miles, or little 


may be given as the most recent account:— more than 25th of the whole. It is obvious 
Acres. therefore, what vast scope is still afforded for 
Lower Canadain 1831, 2,065,000, industry and an increasing population,” 
say now - - - - 2,200,000 
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We should, long since, have given the valuable portion of this work the credit 
it deserves, in a formal review, but for the peculiar difficulty we foresaw in an 
attempt to deal with a production so exceedingly unequal. If we praised the 
learning, taste, and genius apparent in its earlier volumes, we could not but ad- 
vert, in equally strong terms, to the absence of these characteristics from the 
Jater ones : and to do this we were unwilling, as well from an apprehension of 
damping future enterprises of a similar kind, as from a wish to abstain from any. 
thing calculated to detract from the credit due to Mr. Philip Dixon Hardy, 
whose mercantile enterprise in carrying the Journal to a fourth volume, so long 
gave employment to native industry, and—though in a deteriorating way—to 
native ability also. Still, if we alluded to the book at all, we were bound to 
draw the line of distinction between the good and the bad ; inasmuch as Mr, 
Hardy, since the work came into his possession, has, in reprinting the numbers 
which compose the most creditable portion of it, and in the editing or author. 
ship of which he had no share whatever, thought proper to erase the name of 
the former printer and publisher, and to substitute his own name, not only as 
printer aud publisher, but, as “ Conductor” also. In alluding, therefore, to Mr, 
Petrie’s connection with the Journal, in our last Number, an occasion on which 
we could not avoid noticing it, while we gave Mr. Hardy every credit for his 
exertions, we took occasion to mark the period at which the Journal first came 
into his hands, and to intimate the fact of its altered character from that time 
forward. To account for our not having drawn the same distinction, when 
alluding to the Journal in our memoir of the Rev. Mr. Otway, it will be sufficient 
to state that we were not then acquainted with this fact respecting the ostensible 
editorship of the work. 

Our seuse of the immediate value of Mr. Hardy’s services to trade—though, 
ultimately, whatever is dis-servicable to literature will re-act injuriously on the 
printing- press—induced us to suppress all notice of the ostensible editorship of 
the Journal ; for we were unwilling to mar the benefit to which we thought 
Mr. Hardy was, in some measure, entitled, of an introduction of his name in 
company with those of eminent men, by any more particular statement respect- 
ing his management of the work, than was absolutely necessary to prevent the 
public being misled into attributing to him the authorship or editorship of that 
portion of it which really does honour to names that do honour to Irish li- 
terature. 

Our tenderness has been badly requited. We studied how we could discharge 
our duty to the public, and yet not only spare, but even compliment Mr. Hardy. 
In return he has-accused us, publicly, (see his letter of December 3, in Saunders’ 
Newsletter,) of studying how to injure him in his character as a literary man, aud in 
his trade as'a bookseller ; and this in the most offensive manner, and without 
any intimation to us of the supposed grievance. 

In reply to his intemperate accusations we have intimated to the public, 
through the same channel that conveyed them, that we would review the 
book itself, as the most satisfactory mode of justifying our observations, that the 
course adopted by Mr. Hardy had left open to us ; and we proceed to fulfil our 
undertaking with the greater alacrity, for several reasons, We are glad that we 
have, at length, an opportunity of doing justice to the creditable portion of the 
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work, without being conscious of having voluntarily engaged in an invidious 
task. We are rejoiced to have an opportunity of speaking again of native lite- 
rature,—a subject which we would willingly bring oftener before our readers ; 
and we are quite ready and willing to avail ourselves of the opportunity of at 
once giving Mr. Hardy's work credit for all the circulation that it enjoyed to the 
end. For, when we stated that the style and matter of the Journal fell so pal- 
pably short of their former character, that it gradually declined, and finally ex- 
pired in 1837, we did so in ignorance of the fact awe now speak on Mr, 
Hardy's authority—that it was not from want of circulation that it was ulti- 
mately given up, but | on account of Mr. Hardy's own ill health. Our 
impression, from observing the gradual deterioration in the literary character of 
the Journal was, that it had died of mere inanition. The fact being otherwise, 
we may regret the event, as far as Mr. Hardy’s mercantile interests are concerned, 
but cannot think that, under any circumstances, it has occurred an hour too soon 
for the literary interests of the country. 

We are no longer disposed to treat Mr. Hardy with that delicacy which we 
observed towards him a month ago. Persons of honourable sentiments, who 
have read the letter in Saunders’ will readily understand our reasons. Yet, so 
far as the work itself is concerned, we should be sorry to think so badly of our- 
selves as to believe that indignation at the conduct of the editor could alter or 
influence the opinion we have always entertained of the publication—though it 
has compelledus to give it utterance where silence would have been more grateful. 


The journal appears to have been 
commenced in the summer of 1832, 
and to have stepped forth on the 
public stage without any further inti- 
mation of its origin or authorship,* than 
that conveyed by the name of its re- 
spectable printer and publisher, Mr. J. 
S. Folds. But the very first page—it 
commences with the annals of Dub- 
lin—betrays the casy graphic hand of 
an historian and a scholar ; and the 
fourth, in a visit to the Zoological 
Gardens, introduces us to the compa- 
nionship of one who is manifestly not 
only a well-informed naturalist, but a 
man of lively wit and keen observation. 
In himwe believe we make our ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Francis Ross, a 
gentleman who now conducts a flourish- 
ing London periodical with infinite 
credit, and who at the commencement 
of the journal was engaged in Mr. 
Folds’s establishment. Froma number 
of anecdotes told by this agreeable 
cicerone, while conducting his readers 
through the Zoological Gardens, we 
extract the following LORREQUER. 


“ GRORGE ROBERT FITZGERALD AND THE 
BRAR. 

«« My uncle, who was by profession an 
attorney, a wit, and a specious plausible 
fellow, could sing a good song, and drink 
adeep cup, but who, at the same time, 
was a very nervous little body, became ac- 
quainted with that strange bad man, whose 
life and death had been so singular. If 
there was ever a tiger in human shape it 
was he! His elegance of exterior accom- 


plishments, and gentlemanlike address, his 
soft, effeminate manners, and insinuating 
polished blandishments, were combined 
with a ferocity of disposition which makes 
one almost shrink with horror from his 
veryname. Here the courtier, and there 
the bravo; now the gay drawing-room 
aspirant for rioble ladies’ smiles, and anon, 
the dark assassin, without pity, love, or 
fear! And he had whimsical fancies, too ; 
I cannot believe but that Byron stole from 
him. So my uncle took a fancy to George 
Robert, and George Robert took a fancy 
to my uncle, and offered to make him his 
law agent. My uncle was to go down 
with the great man to his estates in the 
county Mayo, and the time fixed for de- 
parture was several hours before day- 
light. A carriage and four drove up, 
uncle stepped in, the morning was dark 
as pitch, and the misty rain beat fitfully 
against the carriage-windows. By the 
dim light of the lamps, uncle discerned 
two individuals, one of whom he took to 
be George Robert, who, according to his 
mood, was asleep ; the other, who appear- 
ed dressed in a shaggy great coat, he sup- 
posed to be a friend, perhaps a Russian no- 
bleman on a visit. But the Russian no- 
bleman rolled about in rather a curious 
manner, and an occasional strange noise 
made uncle think that these outlandish 
people had rather an un-Irish mode of 
showing good nature. And then could 
his smell be Christian? His pomatum 
was surely rancid bear’s grease! As the 
carriage drew near the town of Kilcock, 
and the morning began to send its feeble 
light through the moist windows, uncle 
was astonished by the Russian’s tremen- 





* There wasa prospectus, but this we have never seen. 
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dous nose; as day dawned, the nose be- 
came a snout, and as he eyed it steadily 
and then sternly, he burst out, “By the 
big hill o’ Howth, it’s not a Russian boyar 
but a bear!” “ What’s the matter, 
Harry,” said George Robert, pretending 
to awake, “has Bruin been troublesome ? 
He is in general the best of travelling 
companions; snug and warm, though 
sometimes cross, and apt to snap when 
you close on him too much. But here is 
what I always use,” handing a short thick 
wand or rather cudgel, “ just my good 
Harry, welt him a little, keep him quiet 
till we reach Kinnegad, where we break- 
fast. Me welt a bear,” exclaimed my un- 
cle, “ Mr. Fitzgerald, you may manage 
your bear in your own way, but excuse 
me, Sir, I—I——-” * Oh, you mean to 
say you feel bashful in such company, 
Harry ?” “Jeer away, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
but here we are in Kilcock, and one foot 
more I will not budge with this monster!” 
« Oh, then the bear for my money,” said 
George Robert, ‘‘a pleasant journey back 
to Dublin—good morning Sir!” And so 


” 


my uncle lost his agency, but perhaps 
saved himself: at least he was out of the 
way of being tempted to join in those 


seg which brought Fitzgerald and 


is miscreant associates to the gallows.” 


Towards the conclusion of the num- 
ber, which contains several other ar- 
ticles, besides these alluded to, there 
is an extract from Lover's “ Legends 
and Stories,” oceupying a page and a 
half of the little miscellany, with the 
drolleries of St. Kevin and King 
O'Toole. 

The second number opens with the 
first of that brilliant and now well 
known series of communications from 
Terence O’Toole, which hus recently 
been embodied among the acknow- 
ledged works of the learned and lively 
Cesar Otway. Terence is supported 
by the annalist: he again by John 
Brown, who ‘gives us some good hints 
on agriculture: then follows a notice 
of Robin Hood's “ Little John,” who, 
it appears, once honoured Dublin with 
a visit, and the number, like its prede- 
cessor, concludes with a couple of 
pages of extract; the non-original 
matter in this instance, being a portion 
of Curleton’s story of Landlord and 
Tenant, since better known by the 
appellation of Tubber Derg, taken 
from the, then, late National Magazine. 

We have been thus minute in par- 
ticularizing the extent of quotation so 
far had recourse to by the conductors 
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of the journal, as from a note in the 
next number of their little work, it 
would appear that its course was very 
near being cut short in consequence, 
The partial republication of Carleton’s 
imperfect story—for “Landlord and 
Tenant” had not yet assumed that 
full dress of beauty in which Tubber 
Derg has since been arrayed—appears 
to have violently excited the dis. 
pleasure of Mr. Philip Dixon Hardy, 
who had been editor and_ still was 
proprietor of the defunct periodical 
from which the extract had been taken; 
while an equal jealousy of the journal 
seems in like manner to have seized 
on the owners of Lover’s Legends; 
and legal proceedings were accordingly 
threatened against Mr. Folds at once 
from both sides of the channel. The 
note above referred to is our authority 
for the statement, and gives the first 
intimation of these formidable opera- 
tions, 


« The first part of this interesting story 
we abridged aud altered trom the “ Na- 
tional Maguzine,” a periodical which was 
carried on in this city for a few months, 
with more spirit than success by P, D, 
Hardy, Esq. M. R. I. A. We never 
imagined for a moment that the talented 
ci-devant editor would take umbrage at a 
thing which is done daily on the other 
side of the water, more especially ‘as he, 
in a note of one of his many publications, 
reprobates the idea of preventing any one 
from making an extract, and as we in- 
tended to mention our source, and pay a 
compliment to that gentleman himself.” 


By the end of the next week, the 
little Hercules is fairly grappled with 
its two antagonists, neither of whom 
appears to have taken more by his pro- 


ceeding than Juno’s messenger did of 
old on a similar occasion. 


* In our first number we took the liberty 
of giving a story from Lover's Legends, 
with a notice of the book, which, to our 
certain knowledge, induced more than one 
individual to inquire after it; in our se- 
cond and third numbers we have presented 
an abridgment of the ¢ Landlord and Te- 
nant ;’ and for both of these high and 
mighty offences we have been persecuted 
by a species of petty annoyance, and ‘the 
Law’ is hung over us, like the sword of 
Damocles, threatening to nip asunder the 
slender thread of our Penny existence, 
* One man may steal a horse, when another 
dare not look over the hedge ;’ so saith the 
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overb, and so we have reason to believe. 
tt has been too much the case in this 
country, that when a spirited literary spe- 
eulation was set a-going, jealousy has 
closed upon it, and endeavoured to ¢ trip it 
up.’ Yet all the while, they ‘manage 
these things better’ in England—whole 
stories from the same book of Legends are 
extracted by ¢ Story-tellers with Embossed 
Heads,’ and our very diligent and very 
active friend, Mr. Chambers, does not 
scruple to help himself to a slice of the 
same pudding; and when the < National 
Magazine’ was in existence, the only re- 
gret of those who wished it success was, 
that so few extracts were taken. The se- 
cret lies in this—our Journal is success- 


ful.” 


In fact, Hardy’s attack, in which we 
Tegret to say Carleton himself was the 
leader of the forlorn hope, would ap- 
pear to have brought about a result the 
direct contrary of what might have 
been expected, and of what in a!l proba- 
bility was in the contemplation of that 
wakeful guardian of the dead when he 
first determined ou it. Instead of in- 
juring, much less stifling, the journal, 
it actually enlisted public sympathy in 
its favour. The evidences of this feel- 
ing are displayed very strongly in the 
fact, that the circulation of the jour- 
nal appears shortly after to lave risen 
to twenty thousand a week, while the 
Messrs. Curry, the proprietors of Carle- 
ton’s Tules and Stories, lost not a mo- 
ment in placing the whole ofthat work, 
as then published, at the disposal of 
Mr. Folds and his editor, to extract 
ad libitum. It need scarcely be said 
that the generosity of Messrs. Curry 
was not abused, the conductors appear- 
ing to have made but one extract, and 
that evidently more for the purpose of 
exhibiting the contrast between the 
liberality of the one party and the chur- 
lishness of the other, than from any ne- 
cessity for quotation arising out of 
dearth of original matter; for, from 
this point onward, the miscellany, 
week by week, becomes more full of 
information, of humour and of useful- 
ness, until on reaching the seventh 
number, the following announcement 
sets at rest all anxiety that any one 
unreasonable enough to be dissatisfied 
with the exertions of Cesar Otway 
alone, could ever have felt for its success- 
ful prosecution, 

« It is with no little pleasure and pride 
we inform our readers that George Petrie, 


Esq. R.H.A. will regularly supply us 
with drawings aud descriptions, and that 
thus we expect our future numbers to be 
enriched with much that is interesting and 
singular in Irish antiquities and scenery.” 


Up to this point, the Journal had 
beeu distinguished for lively and agree- 
able writing—being evidently the work 
of shrewd and observant, as well as of 
learned and witty men, and, as such, was 
unquestionably the pleasantest miscel- 
lany of its kind then in circulation. 
It was now, in addition to this, to be- 
come also the most valuable and effi- 
cient agent that this country has pos- 
sessed, since the days of Ware, for re- 
viving and stimulating tlie study of our 
native history and antiquities—a study 
always popular, and now, thanks to the 
influence of such works as the Ist vo- 
lume of the Dublin Penny Journal, fa- 
shionable and legitimate. In review. 
ing the whole progress and prospects 
of Irish literature, there is no event to 
which we would be disposed to attach 
so much importance, as an effectual re- 
vival of that taste for facts which pre- 
vailed in the times of Ware, of Davis, 
and of Usher. It is a most prejudi- 
cial error to suppose that matter of fact, 
however the term may have been 
abused, is necessarily oy or uninte- 
resting ; on the contrary, there can be 
no true romance, no real pomy> no- 
thing, in a word, that will effectually 
touch either the heart or the imagina- 
tion, that has not its foundation in ex- 
yerience of existing facts, or in know- 
Seen of facts that have existed in times 
past. All the phenomena of our mo-« 
ral nature are facts—all the habits and 
modes of thought, all the manners and 
customs, interests, prejudices, and pas- 
sions of mankind at large, are as much 
facts as the very events in which we 
find the evidences of their respective 
workings. In proportion as we have 
those evidences more fully before us, 
so can we best realize former times, and 
make additional ages our own. The 
span of life is short, just as the sphere 
of unassisted vision is contracted ; but, 
as by the aid of the telescope we can 
enlarge our minute view of the material 
world on the one hand, until we may 
almost be said to embrace a prospect 
of the universe, so by the help of his- 
tory—by the knowledge of the acts, 
opinions, and condition of our ancestors 
—we can extend the poor three score 
and ten years, which is our immediate 
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portion in time, back and back as far as 
facts exist, for the support of specula- 
tion. It is this enlarging of our por- 
tion of space, of time, of feeling, that 
is the true source of all intellectual 
pleasure. In poetry we extend the 
bounds of our feelings and imagina- 
tion; the minor drama widens the cir- 
cle, by embracing new varieties of in- 
dividual character ; the historical dra- 
ma and the epos, in addition to this, 
make other centuries and distant gene- 
rations our own—science, to crown all, 
charters us the denizens of other worlds 
—and all this doubling, and trebling, 
and infinite multiplying of the shares 
of time, and space, and feeling, origi- 
nally placed at our disposal, is the re- 
sult of the observation and recording of 
facts. All must be set down at first in 
strict (not dry) detail. When arranzed 
in series they will suggest their own 
results of speculation. The facts of 
scientific observation will either class 
themselves under known theories, or 
develope, ultimately, new and more com- 
prehensive laws—the facts of history will 
either tend to illustrate the workings 
of human nature for the moralist, or to 
mature tle experience of the politician, 
or to add new years, perhaps new cen- 
turies, retrospectively, to the life of the 
antiquary and man of imagination. 
With the results of scientific observa- 
tion we have here nothing further to 
do. The observation and the recording 
of passing events are in like mauner, 
beside our immediate purpose, for they 
are provided for, and future ages will 
have no cause to complain of imper- 
fect means of making themselves ac- 

uainted with the nineteenth century. 

Vhat we have to do with, and that to 
which these observations properly 

oint, is the recovery of the mislaid, 
not lost, records of the acts, and 
opinions, and condition of our ances- 
tors—the disinterring and bringing 
back to the light of intellectual day, the 
already recorded facts, by which the 
people of Ireland will be able to live 
back, in the land they live in, with as 
ample and as interesting a field of re- 
trospective enjoyment as any of the 
nations around us. The facts have 
been recorded—in many instances they 
have recorded themselves in the monu- 
ments existing over the face of the 
country—they can be got at—they 
have to some extent deen got at—the 
Republic of Letters is now panting to 
get at them all—and all that has been 
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done, and all that learned men are now 
eager to do, has been the result of that 
taste for facts which was so universal 
in the days of the men we have men- 
tioned, and which now, fortunately, is 
reviving through the instrumentality 
in a very great measure, of this unpre. 
tending, but most useful volume. When 
the reader who has not seen the first 
volume of the Dublin Penny Journal 
or who, having seen it several years 
since, has now forgotten it, is informed 
or reminded of the character of the 
papers that began to distinguish the 
work immediately after the accession 
of Petrie and O' Donovan—when he is 
told of essays on the progress of the 
arts, from the time of the earliest colo- 
nisation of the island, illustrations of 
charters of independent Irish kings, 
extracts from abstruse manuscripts inthe 
oldest dialect of the language, Brehon 
laws, proverbs, ancient topography, ge- 
nealogies of the native families, identi- 
fications of the residences, burial places, 
seals and signets of distinguished com- 
munities and personages—he may, pro- 
bably he will, be disposed to expect 
that a diminished circulation should 
have attended the introduction of mat- 
ter so apparently caveare to the vulgar, 
Far from it: the Irish are, in this re- 
spect, vastly more inquisitive than the 
people of the sister island. They love 
antiquity, and they can appreciate toa 
surprising extent the nicety of histo- 
rical evidence. The Journal, which bad 
been flourishing before, now actually 
shot up in circulation with the velocity 
of asky-rocket. In July the circula- 
tion had been ut the rate of eighteen 
thousand a week ; soon after it is over 
twenty thousand, then over thirty thou- 
sand, and in the November number of 
the same year, the publisher has the gra- 
tifying statement that he hopes shortly 
to be able to announce a circulation of 
forty thousand numbers weekly, a suc- 
cess wholly unprecedented in the his- 
tory of any publication in Ireland, and 
which with some fluctuation, continued 
to attend the Journal, notwithstanding 
an ineffectual attempt of Mr. Fisher to 
put it down by expensive law proceed- 
ings, until an advanced period in the 
spring of the ensuing year. 

But it must not be supposed that we 
attribute this success to any supplanting 
of the lighter matter which set the 
journal at first afloat, by these graver 
essays. On the contrary, not only do 
Terence O'Toole, and many other en- 
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tertaining and humorous writers con- 
tinue to supply their usual quota of in- 
telligence and sprightliness, but a new 
accession of regular poetical contribut- 
ors, appears to have followed close on 
the arrival of the antiquaries. Of these 
there are three of whom we desire here 
to express our admiration—any less 
strong expression would not convey our 
meaning. We allude to Sir Aubrey de 
Vere, the Rev. James Wills, and Mr. 
Mangan, the two latter of whom have 
often enriched our own pages with simi- 
lar contributions; but we think our 
readers will agree with us, that neither 
in this, nor in any other periodical of 
the day, are there more delightful 
pieces to be found than those which 
we are about to disinter from the un- 
pretending pages before us :— 


SONNET.—ON THE LIBERTY OF THE 
PRESS. 

* Some laws there are too sacred for the hand 
Of man to approach ; recorded in the blood 
Of patriots ; before which, as the rood 

Of faith, devotional, we take our stand ; 

Time. hallow’d laws, magnificently plann’d 
When freedom was the nurse of public good, 
And power paternal ; laws that have with. 

stood 

All storms, like faithful bulwarks of the land ; 

Unshackled will, frank utterauce of the mind, 
Without which freedom dies, and laws are 

vain, 
On sach we found our rights, to such we 
cling ; 

In these should power his surest safeguard 

find. 
Tread them not down in passion or disdain— 
Make man a reptile, he will turn and sting! j 
Abe V. 


SONNET. 


‘ There is no remedy for time mispent, 
No healing for the waste of idleness, 

Whose very langour is a punishment— 
Heavier than active souls can fee! or guess. 

Oh! hours of indolence and discontent, 

Not now to be redeemed! ye sting not less, 

Because | know this span of life was leat— 
For lofty duties, not for selfishness ; 

Not to be whiled away in aimless dreams, 
But to improve ourselves and serve mankind, 
Life and its choicest faculties were given. 

Man should be ever better than he seems— 
And shape his acts, and discipline his mind 
To walk adorniag earth, deserving heaven! 

A. pgs V—. 


THE ROCK OF CASHEL, 

Royal and saintly Cashel! 1 would gaze 
Upon the wreck of thy departed powers, 
Not in the dewy light of matin hours, 

Nor the meridian pomp of summer’s blaze, 

But et the close of dim autamaal days ; 

When the sun’s parting glance through slant. 
ing showers, 


Sheds o'er thy rock-throned pediments and 
towers, 
Such awfal gleams as brighten on Decay’s 
Prophetic cheek.—At such a time, methinks, 
There breathes from thy lone courts and 
voiceless aisles 
A melancholy moral : such as sinks 
On the worn traveller’s heart, amid the piles 
Of vast Persepolis on her mountain stand, 
Or Thebes half buried in the desert’s sand.” 
AveV, 


With Mr. Wills’s powers as a lyrical 
writer, all those who have read our own 
pages two or three years back, must be 
weil acquainted. We are not aware 
that he has done anything, even for us, 
more graceful and characteristic than 
these :— 


STANZAS, 
For the Dublin Penny Journal. 


“ O sweet wild Breeze—O fairy Breeze, 

l’ve watched thee on thy way, 

O’er gay green lawns and blossomed trees, 
At prime of merry May. 

Beneath thy kiss, where primrose banks 
Their breathing fragrance shed, 

And lilies bowed their virgin ranks 
To greet thy playful tread: 

Where harebell blue, and clustering star 
Of cowslip, paly bright, 

And yellow kingeup, danced afar 
Their morris of delight. 

I’ve watched thy rustling wing across 
The gien’s green thicket sweep, 

Vhere mountain oaks exulting toss 

Their rude arms on the steep. 

I've watched for thee, the twilight still 
Of tall aerial trees, 

And hearing, felt thy whisper thrill, 
O low mysterious Breeze! 

And as thy light breath, fitfully, 
Disturbed my clustering hair. 

With startled eye I’ve looked for thee, 
Wild spirit of the air! 

I’ve walked with thee, wild Breeze, along 
The winding path of hills, 

And heard thee in the low sweet song 
Of birds and rushy rills. 

With light gold mist, I’ve seen thee plow 
The dark blue fields of sky, 

Where but the blithest lark and thou 
Could meet in heaven so high. 

l’ve watched thee on the ocean floor, 
The sunned and shadowy sea— 

And wished for wings to leave the shore 
All fetterless like thee. 

It was for this, O fieet of wing, 
My heart to thee was given, 

Because thou art the wildest thing 
And freest under heaven.” J.U.U, 


Mangan is now well-known as being, 
perhaps next to Anster, the most happy 
lyrical translator fromthe German, of our 
day. It was here he tried his “ ’prentice 
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hand,” both in translation, and original 
verses ; but the hand it will be seen, 
from an extract in each style, even then 
was that of a master :— 


THE NEW YEAR'S NIGHT OF AN 
UNFORTUNATE MAN. 


“ In the lone stillness of the New-ycar's-night, 
An old man at his window stood, and turned 

His dull eyes to the firmament, where, bright 
And pure, a million rolling planets burned ; 

Then cast them on the earth, so cold and white : 
And felt, that moment, that of all who 

mourned 
And groaned upon its bosom, none there were 
With his deep wretchedness and great despair. 


“For near him lay his grave !—hidden from view, 
Not by the flowers of Youth, but by the snows 

Of age alone. In torturing thought he flew 
Over the past, and on his memory rose 

That picture of his life which conscience drew, 
With all its fruits—diseases, sins, and woes— 

A worn out frame—a blighted soul—dark years 

Of agony, remorse, and withering fears! 


“Like spectral things, his bright young days 
came back, 
And that cross road of life, where, when a boy, 
His father placed him first : its right hand track 
Leads to a land of glory, peace and joy ; 
Its left to wilderuesses waste and black, 
Where snakes and plagues and poisogous 
blasts destroy. 
Which had been his? Alas the serpents hung 
Coiled round his beart--their venom on his 
tongue! 


“ Sunk in unutterable grief, he cried— 

*Come back, my vanished youth! 
restore 

My morn of life! Oh, Father! be my guide, 
And let me only ehoose my path once more!’ 

But on the wide waste air his ravings died 
Away, and all was silent as before. 

His youth had glided by, swift as the wave ; 

His father eame not—he was in his grave. 

* * * e 

“ Amid these overboiling bursts of feeling, 
Rich music, heralding the young year's birth, 

Rolled from a distant steeple like the pealing 
Of some celestial organ o'er the earth. 

Softer emotions o’er him now came stealing ; 
He felt the soul's unpurchasable worth. 

* Return!’ he cried again, imploringly, 

*Oh! my lost youth—retura, return to me!’ 


Oh, God! 


« AND YOUTH RETURNED, and age withdrew its 
terrors; 
Still ‘was he young, for he had dreamed the 
whole ; 
Bat faithful is the image conscience mirrors, 
When whirlwind passions darken not the soul. 
Alas! too real were his sins and errors, 
Too truly had he made this earth his goal : 
He wept, and thanked his God that, with the 
will, 
He had the power to choose the right path still.” 
” * * * 
CLARENCE. 
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ENTHUSIASM, 
(For the Dublin Penny Jonenal.) 


“ Not yet trodden under wholly, 
Nor yet darkened, 
Oh! my spirit’s flickering lamp art thou! 
Still, alas! thou wanest—though but slowly; 
And I feel as though my heart had hearkened 
To the whispers of Despondence now, 


“ Yet the world shall not enthrall me— 
Never! never!— 

On my briary pathway to the grave 
Shapes of pain and peril may appal me, 
Agony and ruin may befal me; 

Darkness and dismay may hover over; 

But, cold world! 1 will not die thy slave! 


“* Underneath my feet I trample 
You, ye jugglies— 
Pleasure, passion, thirst of power, and gold! 
Shall I, dare I, shame the bright example 
Beaming, burning in the deeds and struggles 
Of the consecrated few of old ? 


** Sacred flame—which art eternal! 
O, bright Essence! 
Thou, Enthusiasm !—forsake me not. 
Oh! though life be reft of ali her vernal 
Beauty, ever let thy magie presence 
Shed its glory round my clouded lot.” 
CuaRrence, 


There is one other sweet thing—by 
whom we know not, but worthy of 
Leigh Hunt—that we cannot retrain 
from joining with so worthy compa- 
nions :— 


THE POETS ACCOMPANIMENT, 
(For the Dullin Penny Journal.) 


For my music I demand 

Finger raised of moving hand, 

Bowing head, and lips comprest 

That murmur not, though scarce at rest, 
And, with every taried rhyme, 

Mark the thought, and mete the time. 
Forehead, which the tender vein 

Which a violet streak doth stain, 

Shaded by the brown lock's maze,-— 

For my spell forbids to raise 

The white hand, that would repress 

And reprove each truant tress, 

Lest it break the deep suspense 

Of delighted thought intense. 

O’er that snowy forehead flit 

Gleams that do illumine it, 

Swift they come,’and swift they flee, 
Felt by her, and felt by me, 

Fain, methinks, would they repose 

On that bed of placid snows, 

But must fly, like glancing thought, 

For repose is suffered not. 
+ Il too challenge from thine eyes 
Sympathy and sweet surprise ; 

Eyes that smile—because they must : 
Yet the smile speaks half distrust ; 
Pleased—yet scarce easy in such pleasure, 
With a too forward poet’s measure. A. 
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To give an adequate idea of the 
merit of the prose writing of this vo- 
lume, would require more space than 
we can devote to the entire work. 
The extract we shall make is a good 
example of that happy comminglement 
of the grave and gay, which often in the 
strictest historical papers gave the jour- 
nal a hold on the imaginations of its 
multitudinous readers :— 


ANCIENT MONUMENT, 
In the Hospital Fields, Dublin. 


Our metropolitan readers need hardly 
be informed that the burial ground adjoin- 
ing the Royal Hospital, vulgarly known 
by the name of « Bully’s-acre,” is probably 
the most extensive cemetery in the British 
empire. It has been for some ages the 
last home of the poor inhabitants of Dub- 
lin, and will be long remembered in our 
future annals in connection with the fright- 
ful pestilence, which we humbly trust is 
now about to cease its devastations, 

It may not be however so generally 
known that this cemetery, though now ex- 
clusively allotted to those whose fate in 
life has been unhappy, as if even in death 
the rich disdained to commingle, was once 
the chief burial place of the proudest class 
of men that perhaps ever figured in the 
great drama of human existence — the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. Their 
establishment or hospital at Kilmainham, 
which was their chief seat in Ireland, was 
considered to be the noblest pile of archi- 
tecture in the kingdom, and their posses- 
sions were as vast as their ambition was 
boundless. Of the former there are no re- 
mains; in an age but little remarkable for 
good taste, it was destroyed to erect on its 
site that less beautiful but perhaps more use- 
ful structure, the Royal Hospital for inva- 
lids ! and of the latter the citizens of Dub- 
lin are allowed to enjoy a considerable 
portion—the Pheenix park—as a place of 
pleasant and healthful recreation—and a 
nobler and more beautiful spot for this pur- 
pose is not possessed by any city in Europe. 
It is our intention in future numbers to 
make both of those places the subject of 
descriptive sketches, but our present object 
lies with the ancient cemetery. Before 
even the establishment of the Knights at 
Kilmainham, this burial place belonged to 
a monastery founded in the sixth or seventh 
century by St. Magnen, from whom it re- 
ceived its name. In a place so ancient 
therefore, and so appropriated to the noble 
dead, we might naturally expect to find 
many interesting ancient monumental re- 
mains, but in this we are disappointed— 
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one tomb algne, has survived the destroy- 
ing hand of time, preserved as it would ap- 
pear, by some traditional veneration that 
was attached to it. In fact it has been, 
and is still popularly supposed to be the 
tomb of the great and favourite hero of our 
early history—that warrior Prince who 
died for his country in the arms of victory 
at the great battle of Clontarf. Tradition 
has however in this partly erred, for accord- 
ing to all our ancient historic authorities, 
the body of Brian was conveyed with great 
honour and eeremony to the Cathedral 
Church of Armagh, and there interred, 
But it appears from the same sources that 
others of the Irish princes slain in that 
great battle were really buried at Kilmain- 
ham, and that this monument was erected 
to mark the place of their interment. The 
chief of these was the prince Murrough, 
the son of Brian, who, according to the 
Munster book of battles, by Mac Liag, was 
buried at the west end of the chapel, with 
a long stone standing on one end of his 
tomb, on which his name was written, Of 
this inscription there are now no legible 
traces ; the stone being a coarse grained 
granite, and unfavourable to its preserva- 
tion; and even the true lover's knot, is 
only to be traced when thrown into a fav- 
ourable light by the noon day sun ; at other 
times, it would not attract attention. This 
knot was in those times, a symbol of eter- 
nity, and it does not occur, at least in this 
form, at an earlier age than the eleventh 
century, nor does the style of its sculpture 
indicate a later one, There can be little 
doubt therefore that this cross, for such it 
was in its perfect state, was either the 
monument of Murrough, or of his son 
Turlough, who was slain in the same battle; 
and other circumstances corroborate this 
conclusion. About forty years ago, having 
fallen from its pedestal, it was again set up, 
on which occasion a number of coins of 
the Danish kings—the only minted money 
then generally in use—were found at its 
base ; and with them a fine sword of the 
same period, which perhaps we are justified 
in calling the sword of Murrough O'Brian ; 
it belonged, at all events, to one of his 
compatriots. This sword was deposited 
with the then commander of the forces, 
who had it placed in the hall belonging to 
his apartments, where it still remains, a 
highly interesting though hitherto unno~ 
ticed memorial. 


The monument at Kilmainham has, at 
least with the multitude, acquired an ad- 
ditional interest and celebrity, as the se. 
pulchral monument of another hero, who 
equally fought for the honour and renown 


of his country, and who perhaps deserved 
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his glory as well as any of his more illus. 
trious predecessors, for man is the same at 
all times, and a hero is: but a hero still. 
After a lapse of more than eight hundred 
years, the tomb of Murrough received the 
mortal remains of Dan Dannelly ! and the 
victor of Clontarf and the victor of Kil- 
dare : the Pride of the Aristocracy and the 
Idol of the People sleep in the same grave. 
We shall not easily forget the enthusiastic 
admiration which we saw expressed for Sir 
Daniel by his numerous admirers on the 
occasion of his victories—those who love 
popularity might well envy it. Weremem- 
ber well his triumphal entry into Dublin, 
after his great battle on the Curragh. That 
indeed was an ovation. He was borne on 
the shoulders of the people, his mother, 
like a Roman matron, leading the van in 
the procession, and with all the pride of a 
second Agrippina, she frequently slapped 
her naked bosom, exposed for the occasion, 
and exultingly exclaimed, ‘there’s the 
breast that such’d him—there’s the breast 
that suck’d him!’ Was the pride of a 
mother ever more admirably expressed ! 

Nor shall we soon forget the simple and 
pathetic lament of his friend Dr. Brennan 
on his death—or its superiority in terseness 
and effect to that amplification of the same 
sentiment by our own poet Moore on the 
death of Pitt and Fox :— 


** We are fallen on gloomy days— 
Star after star decays,’’’ &c. 


The words of Brennan, uttered with a sigh, 
were :— 

« ¢ Oh blood and——what has the world 
come to; Napoleon is dead—and they 
have buried Dan Dannelly !” 

P. 


Such papers as this, associating fa- 
miliar scenes with famous persons and 
great events, relieved on the one hand, 
by the graces of romance and poetry, 
and on the other by the practical 
truths of natural history, of husbandry, 
and of domestic economy, could not 
fail to take the tastes of a people who, 
above all others in Europe, delight in 
the memory of other days, while they 
are by no means deficient—although 
certainly not so far advanced as the in- 
habitants of Great Britain~in appre- 
ciation of the eleganciés of modern 
literature, and of the advantages of 
scientific and economical investigation, 
There is also, to our tiste, an umply 
sufficient proportion of fiction and 
legend. ‘The conductors scem to have 
been fully aware of thegolden opportun- 
ity opened by them for the foundation of 
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right tastes among the people, and to 
have yielded, with extreme reluctance, 
to the insertion of papers not directly 
conducive to that object. The Irish 
peasantry are unquestionably a whimsi- 
cal, extravagant people ; but whim may 
be caricatured, and extravagance itself 
has its bounds, beyond which the whim- 
sical merges in the puerile, and the lu- 
dicrous in the absurd. We would 
strongly urge these views on our Irish 
story writers of the present day; we 
cannot do so more strongly or happily 
than we find here done to our hand :— 


« We all along felt it as a defect in the 
literary taste of our countrymen that they 
are excessively fond of works of imagina- 
tion. To ‘such a degree is this carried, 
that any thing of a calm and purely intel- 
lectual nature is passed over, too often, 
with indifference ; it wants the excitement 
which a story presents ; it does not enlist 
the passions; it addresses itself to the 
understanding, instead of appealing to the 
imagination ; and our countrymen ate pro- 
verbial as having hearts too warm for their 
heads. 


« These observations apply with peculiar 
force to that species of caricature called 
‘Irish Legends,’ ‘There is no man, how- 
ever phlegmatic, but would enjoy a laugh 
over many of those ‘ right merry conceits,’ 
which pass current, and which are enjoyed 
with such a peculiar relish by the lovers of 
fun and rigmarole ; yet at the hazard of 
provoking a wide difference of opinion, we 
must censure the indulgence of that vitiated 
taste which delights in broad grins and cari- 
catured exhibitions of national character 
and manners; a taste at variance with 
every just and proper feeling, and which 
sacrifices to laughter and often unmeaning 
merriment, both truth and reality. We 
have no objection whatever to legends and 
stories told in that pleasant and amiable 
spirit which, without distorting the entire 
features, playfully exhibits national habits 
and provincial peculiarities in a grotesque 
and amusingly whimsical manner; but we 
do enter our protest against those libels on 
Irishmen and Irish character, which are 
such favourites with a great mass of the 
people. 


“It would be well if some Irish 
writers would take a lesson from the late 
Sir Walter Scott. Where, in all the 
creations of his prolific imagination, do 
we fiad him holding up his countrymen 
to scorn and contempt, as blundering 
good-humoured idiots, or barefaced auda- 
cious witty knaves? No: if he paints 
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acharacter whom we detest, he so isolates 
him, that our contempt falls on the indi- 
vidual, not on the nation ; while his ludi- 
crous characters are good-natured exag- 
gerations, not offensive caricatures, And 
all that is lovely in the social and domes- 
tic virtues he has incorporated with the 
nation at large: Jeanie Deans is nota 
solitary being, but the representative of 
her class. We call upon Irishmen to 
imitate his example, to repudiate the li- 
terature which vitiates their taste, and 
degrades the national character, which 
associates falsehood and absurdity with 
wit, and would identify stupid cunning as 
a prominent feature in the character of 
the nation.” 


So conducted and so supported, the 
Journal gave promise of a long and 
prosperous career—but 


Every white will have its black, 
And every sweet its sour ; 


And the black and sour curse of Ire- 
land was now to fall upon and blight it. 
Throughout the entire miscellany, the 
Roman party had been treated with a 
tenderncss—a sensitive shrinking from 
every irritating topic—an anxious tvler- 
ation of their prejudices, such as few 
Protestant writers could have brought 
themselves to exhibit. For example, 
in the life of John Scot (Erigena), that 
illustrious Irishman who assisted king 
Alfred in the foundation of the univer- 
sity of Oxford, and king Charles the 
Bald, in the revival of the strict 
sciences in Paris—the first originator 
too, as it would appear, of the modern 
inductions of Phrenology—the bio- 
grapher carefully abstains from men- 
tioning the fact—a fact of which 
every Irish Protestant ought to be in- 
formed, and ought to be proud—that 





this very John the Irishman was the 
foremost to oppose the Romish novelty 
of transubstantiation, when first for- 
mally broached to the western churches 
by Paschasius Radbert.* Nay more, 
so strongly does the spirit of con- 
ciliation appear to have controlled 
the composition of the miscellany, 
that, not thinking it sufficient to abstain 
from all that might wound superstitious 
sensitiveness, the conductors have, in 
several instances, positively, and in 
our minds, culpably ministered to the 
pride and self-exaltation of the Roman 
party, by eulogies on the zeal and in- 
trepidity of those bishops and others of 
their church, who have, from time to 
time, obtained their unenviable martyr- 
doms in our civil wars—fanatics and 
traitors as they were, fighting for the 
establishment of a foreign supremacy, 
that Patrick would have repudiated, 
and that the disciples of Columba 
spurned. But all this was insufficiert 
to satisfy the inexorable spirit of that 
party. They saw the affections of the 
people turning to legitimate objects ; 
they saw them acquiring an uncoloured 
knowledge of themselves, and of their 
country ; a knowledge which, we ad- 
mit, they were right, as partisans, to 
put a stop to if they could. They ac- 
cordingly took the alarm, and an oppor- 
tunity was not long wanting to enable 
them to raise the necessary ery of, 
“danger to the church.” In an article 
breathing the most benevolent and to- 
lerant spirit, one of the writers of the 
Journal speaks with natural regret of 
the “bloody reign of Mary,”—not, the 
reader will remark, “the reign of 
bloody Mary,” though a most bloody 
persccutrix, she was of all that every 
freeman should hold dear,+ and this 
expression, proper, and discreet, and 








* John’s book, written on that occasion, had the honour of being contemned by a 
Popish council of the eleventh century.—Lanfranc. de Eucharist. contr. Berenyar. 

+ There is a very prevalent misrepresentation abroad as to the conduct of the cor- 
poration of Dublin, during the persecution of the Protestants in Mary’s reign—namely, 
that the Roman Catholic authorities here, opened houses for the reception and protec- 
tion of the Protestant tugitives, This is not only not the fact, but the fact itself is 
the reverse, Ware's annals are conclusive on the point ; and we can only wonder at 
the want of information which has allowed so bold a perversion of Ware's testimony to 
pass uncontradicted in public. ‘* This year, several of the Protestants of England fled 
over to Ireland, by reason Queen Mary begun to persecute them for their religion, viz. 
John Harvey, Abei Ellis, John Edmunds, and Henry Haugh, all Chesire men, who bring- 
ing over their goods and chattels lived in Dublin, and became citizens of this city ; it not 
being known wherefore they came thither till Queen Mary’s death, These families, 
having one Thomas Jones, a Welshman, a Protestant priest, privately among them, 
Who read service and the Scriptures to them upon Sundays, and other days secretly; 
ail this not being discovered untill Queen Mary’s death. Then the Lord Fitzwalter, 
Earl of Sussex, took him, the said ‘Thomas Jones, for one of his chaplains, to read to 
his servants.” (Ware's Annals, Reign of Mary, vol. 1, p. 135.) 
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considerate as it was, furnished the oc- 
easion sought for. We may judge how 
keen for a brawl the attacking party 
must have been, when they laid hold of 
so unexceptionable a oe for their 
“ quarrelling word.” owever, it an- 
swered the purpose to perfection. Out 
comes a letter in the public papers 
denouncing the bigotry of the edi- 
tors! The faithful are admonished to 
look to their own resources—a penny 
competitor, understood to be “ published 
eum privilegio,” has made its appear- 
ance, and off go, in one week, better 
than six thousand of the supporters of 
the Journal. Alas, poor bigots, how 
little do you suspect in the simplicity 
of your hearts, the amount of [rishism 
that you must duily sacrifice before a 
foreign altar ! 

Such was the cause of the decline, 
and we might almost say, the fall of 
the Dublin Penny Journal; for, when 
in consequence of this blow, fullowed up 
as it was from week to week, the work 
had become no longera profitable con- 
cernto Mr. Folds, and when a new pro- 
prietor, in the hope of restoring it to its 
former circulation, had formed the reso- 
lution of conducting it on altogether dif- 
ferent principles, going to the exclusion 
of all that had hitherto rendered it most 
valuable, we must look upon it asa fallen 
publication ; even though it were flou- 
rishing under that new management to 
the present day. ‘The new proprietor 
appears to have come into possession 
in August, 1833, soon after the com- 
mencement of the second year of the 
Journal’s existence. The change of 
proprietorship and editorship is thus 
announced : 


«From the concluding paragraph of 
the last number of this little publication, 
its readers will be aware that it is now in 
the hands of a new editor and proprietor ; 
and they will naturally expect that in the 
present number something should be said 
relative to its future management. ‘ Deeds 
not Words,’ has ever been the motto of 
its conductor; and he will therefore mere- 
ly say that it is his intention to give his 
readers good value for their money—that 
the Dublin Penny Journal shall not be a 
mere ‘catchpenny,’ depending upon the 
number and excellence of its wood-cuts 
for extensive circulation; but containing, 
as he considers a publication of the kind 
should do, such a variety of interesting 
and useful matter as shall render it really 
valuable. Having fallen into his hands 


rather unexpectedly, it will be readily seen 
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that it would have been impossible for him 
all at once to carry his intentions into ef. 
fect; but he trusts the readers of the jour. 
nal will be able to perceive, by a gradual 
improvement in each succeeding number 
that he is making every exertion to render 
it worthy of that patronage which, it is 
only fair to expect, should be bestowed 
upon a useful national undertaking,” 


The reader will, no doubt, be anxi- 
ous to know who this new editor is, 
who promises, with relation to the fy. 
ture management of the Journal, that 
it shall not be ‘‘a mere catchpenny,” 
Certainly, a man conscious of the abj- 
lity to conduct a work of this descrip. 
tion in such a way as to make thie Jy. 
bours of Otway, of Petrie, of Ross, of 
O'Donovan, of Wills, of Mangan, ap- 
pear a mere catehpenny in comparison, 
ought to be rather a lion. But for 
what has been already stated relative 
to Mr. Philip Dixon Hardy’s con- 
nection with the work, we dare say the 
reader would be a long time in gues. 
sing that he, and no other, is the man, 
Quid rides? We are perfectly serious, 
and so is the new editor. He is re. 
solved to show the public what a Pen- 
ny Journal ought to be, and he only 
asks a little time to get his variety of 
interesting and useful mutter into 
shape, and the public shall see what 
they shall see. Only, he informs them, 
they shall see fewer antiquities, and 
more articles of a general character; 
such as will instruct, while they amuse 
and gratify, We think it but fair, 
therefore, to give the Journal, under 
its new management, a month’s law, 
and open a number for October, in 
search of the interesting and useful. 
One may always judge of the general 
character of a miscellany, by that of 
the poetry admitted into it. Many 
men of learning and ability cannot 
write good verses; but no work ably 
or learnedly conducted will tolerate 
bad ones, With an eye to the broken 
lines, therefore, opening the volume at 
the number for the 12th of October, 
1833—Ha! what in the name of He- 
licon have we here ? 


** Black Tom took the fiddle, and played toodle 
diddle, 
And long-fingered Callaghan 
pipes; 
Cal. humoured his bellows, while Tom grew 80 
jealous, 
.That leaving off catgut, he touched on some 
tripes!”” 


handled his 
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Is it an allegory? Who is meant 
by Black Tom—can it be Cesar Ot- 
way ?—or is Black Tom an imperso- 
nation of the Journal itself—and are 
the catgut and other dainties typical of 
the change in its contents? We see 
the piece is headed * An Irish Wed- 
ding,” and now, looking at it a second 
time, it is plainly not typical, as we 
bad at first supposed, but is really a 
burlesque enough piece of doggrel, 
that would not disgrace Paddy Kelly. 
But we question very much if Paddy 
would have admitted the next effusion 
that catches our eye ; 


“ PHELIM O'NEILL. 


“In th’ historic pages of Erin’s green isle, ° 
How bright shines the name of old Phelim the 
brave, 
Who lived where the ‘groves of Shane’s Castle 
now smile, 
And Neagh’s crystal waters the green mea. 
dows lave. 


“ His vassals a province—obey'd at command— 
In peace he was gentle—terrific in war ; 
Asa crest on his standard displayed the Red 
Hand, 
An ensign of glory! Insult it who dare ?” 


* * * + * 


“The sons of Clanboy often hasted along— 
The mighty O’Caghan ne’er failed at the call; 
How great, how terrific appeared the throng 
Which ‘oft issued forth from Shane's Castle’s 
long hall! 
“The chase being o’er, on the green spreading 
plain, 
The hearty repast still profusely was laid ; 
Whilst oft on the flowery banks of the Main, 
The loudly-toned bag-pipe enchantingly 
played.” 


* « * * * 
Now dreary and dark is the lone habitation, 
Where moulder the bones of old Ulster’s great 
King; 
Each heart feels a throbbing—a pensive sen+ 
sation, 
As his praises sound forth from the harp’s 
loud toned string, 


“Long, long shall his name be recorded in 
story— 
A lambkin in peace, but a lion in war! 
And O'Neill still displays, as an emblem of 
glory, 
The Red Hand of Erin! Insult it who dare?” 


Leaving “Phelim the lambkin,” 
frisking on the banks of the Main, we 
pursue our search, and having ever 
been the advocates of home produc- 
tion, must be allowed to take such an 
interest in the piece which next arrests 


our attention as will justify our ex- 
tracting it, even though we should, by 
the contrast, ruin poor Wills as a poet, 
for ever : 


“TRIUMPH OF BEAUTY IN THE NATIVE 
LOVELINESS OF IRISH MANUFAC. 
TURE. 


‘“*] had well nigh adored Evelina, 
So late from the Continent come, 
But I thought upon faithful Malvina, 
As fair, but a ‘ keeper at home.’ 


“ Again, from this bright Evelina, 
Adorned in a gay Tuscan hat, 
I was rescued in time by Malvina, 
In a bonnet of Irish straw plat. 


“Inarich Cashmere shaw), Evelina 
Aimed a wound at my wavering heart ; 
But an Irish silk searf my Malvina 
Waved between, and averted the dart. 


(Not so bad !) 


“ A glove of Fripon’s, Evelina 
Drew gracefully over her arm ; 
But the Limerick one of Malvina 
Had a native and conquering charm!" 


One other Pappy and we have 
done. It is really capital, and would 
have immortalized the Budget, and we 
are only sorry that we cannot extract 
it all : 


“THE DUBLIN STEAM-BOAT. 


“I once came from Dublin, aboard @ steam- 
packet, 
That swam in the Liffey, alongside the quay; 
And sure such a sight, such a powerful racket 
Never before left Dublin bay : 
Such hauling and driving, 
And shoving and striving, 
With some making money, some making away : 
Going and coming, embarking and landing, 
Dozens of four-leggers driven aboard ; 
Fruit-women moving about, notwithstanding, 
And steam in a boiler, good jewel, how it 
roared! 


Soon on the height of the deep we were ga- 
thered,” &c. &e, 


* + a. . * 


** Many a hand held a sprig of shillela, 
And many another heid nothing at all, 
While some sat on hampers and boxes, quite 
gaily, 
Some lay at full length, und looked so tall ; 
More bundled together, 
To keep out the weather, 
Like turf in a kitchen or gentieman’s hall: 
Thus did we sail towards rocky Dunleary, 
And turning, at last, round the black head of 
Howth ; 
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I sat down beside my old friend, Farmer Carey, 
And seated the child between us both. 


“We sat with our backs to the captain's big 
smoker, 
Posted on deck like a soldier on guard, 
While at its side stood another small joker, 
That roared like a bull, and kept spitting so 
hard. 
* Musha, won't you be easy?’ 
Says old Mrs. Casey, 
* And let us alone you young saacy blackguard! 
* But is it any advantage, my darlings, 
Upon the bleak ocean to fret or to frown ? 
Here, sing up together, like so many starlings, 
And then with a drop wash all grief duwn.’ 


“Every boy gave a whack with his wattle, 
And quickly the joke and the ballad went 
round; 
With shake of the hand and a shake of the 
bottle, 
Kindly the lazy night was crowned. 
Thus children of Erin 
To Britain's isle steer in, 
As light and as noisy as cocks in a pound. 
Och! doesn’t it do any heart good to see them 
Carrying sweetly wherever they go, 
A drop, and a twig, and a bit of fan with them, 
To cheer any friend, or thwart a foe.” 


After these samples of the sort of 
stuff that supplanted the lyrics of such 
men as Wills and Mangan, under the 
new management, the reader will be 
prepared to regard the high preten- 
sions of the reformed miscellany with 
rather a jealous eye. Up to the time 
of the change of editorship there had 
not—as we have already observed— 
been any intimation of editorship or 
authorship put forward on the face of 
the numbers. Mr. Folds’ name, as 
printer and publisher, was, with the 
exception of the paragraph respecting 
Mr. Petrie’s contributions, the only in- 
dication from which a guess as to the 
general management could be derived. 
But no sooner does Mr. Hardy take it 
in hand than each succeeding num- 
ber (as indeed the numbers, both before 
and after, now do) announces the 
fact, that it is“ Conducted by Philip 
Dixon Hardy, M.R.I.A.” This con- 
nection of its conductor with a learned 
body being the most prominent feature 
that strikes the eye, on opening each 
number of the Journal, from this time 
forward, naturally raises the expecta- 
tion that we shall find such subjects as 
are properly in the province of the 
Academy, handled better than any 
others. The Royal Irish Academy is 
instituted for the promotion of science, 
polite literature, and autiquities. Let 


us look now to the character of the 
Journal under its new management, 
with reference to these three classes of 
topics. We see here numerous papers, 
on scientific subjects—ehiefly on natu. 
ral history ;—but nine out of every 
ten appear to be no more than extracts 
from the cyclopedias and popular text. 
books of the day. The remainder 
consists, almost wholly, of communica- 
tions from friends of the old establish. 
ment, and we really find considerable 
difficulty in getting at anything from 
which we can form an opinion of the 
amount of original ability engaged in 
the conduct of the work. However, 
ignorance at second-hand is no very 
favourable indication of knowledge at 
head-quarters, and of such there is ao 
scarcity. 

For example, vol. iv. page 335-6, 
“ A specimen of a natural production 
was shown us a few evenings since, 
that is neither fish nor flesh, beast nor 
fowl, animal, vegetable, nor mineral! 
(It is quite trae—there is such a crea- 
ture:) The thing, for it is withouta 


name, is both entomological and vege- . 


table. When its entomological nature 
commences, and when its vegetable 
character has arrived at maturity, its 
entomological character developes 
itself, and its vegetable existence dis- 
appears. In other words, it is alter- 
nately a dird and an insect !” 

Well might the writer proceed to 
say, “It is certainly a wonderful cu- 
riosity, and we believe that it is not 
only entirely unknown to naturalists, 
but has never before been publicly 
described.” 

This confusion of the meaning 
of “ entomology,” with that of “ orni- 
thology,” gives but poor promise of 
any great acquaintance with the dead 
languages, without which we fear the 
pretensions of a work, claiming kindred 
with the Academy, would find but little 
favour at the hands of the council of 
polite literature. Serious doubts on the 
subject had, we confess, already taken 
possession of our mind, when turning 
over the second volume, page 240, 
where, in correcting some very bad 
misprints of the Latin names of cer- 
tain birds, described by a correspon- 
dent, the editor says: 

“We should feel much obliged if 
our correspondents, who favour us with 
articles ou scientific subjects, would 
take the trouble of writing in a legible 
hand, all classical or merely technical 
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terms; as it can scarcely be expected 
that the reader in the best established 
rinting-office will be as well-informed 
on such subjects as the writer ; and it 
would be impossible that the editor 
could attend to the minutia of cor- 
recting the articles of his various cor- 
respondents.” a 

And these suspicions are by no 
means diminished on looking through 
the editor's own contributions. Here, 
(volume 4, page 200,) he speaks of 
“terra incognifo"—here, (volume 3, 
age 154,) of an “ignus fatuus”—here, 
(volume 2, page 195,) of the Seythians, 
who are called “ Scotos”—here, (vol. 
4, page 146,) of the “ Acta Sanctorum 
Hibernia”—at the same time making 
Senanus refuse “ud/um aliam,” admit- 
tance into his “ Ensu/am”—here again, 
(volume 2, page 53,) he expatiates on 
the “Aurora Australes”’—and here, 
(volume 4, page 261,) he announces, 
with all the gravity of Paddy Byrne 
informing his college of the meaning 
of Con-stan-ti-no-ple—viz. that it sig- 
nifies * The Grand Turk”—that “ The 
word ‘Armiger’ may be construed 
‘gentleman’ as well as a soldier—that 
is, armed man.” 

Still we would not desire to play 
the part of Gillo son of Shane, 


Who questions took in accidence 
Would puzzle men of better sense, 
And, if you could not tell him what 
Was Latin for a civet-cat, 

A spigot, dunghill, or a fan, 

A ladle, or a dripping-pan, 

Would hold you no ipgenious man. 


And therefore, if we found reason- 
ably just and practical opinions in cri- 
ticism throughout the work, we would 
not be disposed to quarrel with the 
writings of a plain but sensible man, 
on account of these niceties of case and 
gender. But, alack! the distinctions 
between sentiment and sentimentality, 
between playfulness and puerility, be- 
tween self-reliance and egotism, are 
quite as far lost sight of in the new- 
management essays on the delles-lettres, 
as the distinctions between the singu- 
lar and the plural, the masculine and the 
feminine, the nominative and the accu- 
sative, are in those hapless efforts at an 
application of the classics, which we 
have just commented on. In criticism, 
nevertheless, as in science, it is no easy 
matter to get at the editorial opinions 
otherwise than at second hand. How- 
ever, here, after considerable search, 
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we have the proper “we,” in a paper 
entitled “the March of Intellect,” in 
the number for February 27, 1836. 

In the outset, after deploring the 
decay of poetry as one of the “fine 
arts,” the writer refers to various lite- 
rary exploits, in which he has already 
wielded the pen of a reviewer, point- 
ing back with peculiar complacency to 
a grand effort in criticism, made by him 
in some un-named periodical fifteen 
years before, in which, he says, “ we 
prognosticated (even while a Scott, a 
Byron, and a Wordsworth, were pour- 
ing forth their varied strains, to the de- 
light and satisfaction of numerous 
readers) what would be the conse- 
quence of the loose and flippant style 
which they were the means of intro- 
ducing.” He then proceeds to tell us 
how he dressed Lord Edward Thur- 
low’s poem called “ The Doge’s Daugh- 
ter,” on that occasion ;—fighting his 
battle with this noble victim over again, 
even to the extracts. Then we are 
informed that, ten or twelve years after 
that, he reviewed another sinner, 
called the “ Markinch Minstrel,” and 
gave it him well, as he shews by a care- 
ful recapitulation of the heads of his 
critique, thus :— 


‘« We observed at the time, that the 
opening of the ‘ Markinch Minstrelsy’ 
was splendid in the extreme, having in it 
much of the graphic particularity of 
Wordsworth, with all the simplicity of the 
author’s countryman, Burns. In that 
work we were informed, that in the year 
1811, 


“ * The oatmeal it was hot, 
And the barley it was raw, 
And for the wheat, it was sae sprung, 
It would not bake at a’. 


“© The potatoes were a very bad crop, 
And they tarn’d very dear ; 
But yet they are the only crop 
Poor people useth here.’ 


«“ We at the time remarked, that be- 
sides the beauty of the poetry, an import- 
ant point had been elucidated, about which 
so many essayists on the evils of Ireland 
had been bothering their brains since the 
land first obtained the generous patronage 
of political economists; as it was quite 
evident, from the latter stanza, that the po- 
tato was just as much used in Scotland as 
in this our own sweet country; and thus 
we saw how unfounded was the assump- 
tion of the then modern philosophical 
theorists, who pronounced that to be the 
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root of all the evils of this pauperised 
portion of the British empire,” &c. &c. 


Having thus, a second time slain the 
resuscitated Scotchman, the writer ar- 
rives at his last and greatest feat in the 
critical line, namely, his great review of 
the “ Squib Annual,” in No. 186, of the 
Dublin Penny Journal, which being a 
recent effort, he leaves it and the ex- 
tracts from the important work with 
which it deals, to speak for themselves, 
while he sums up with the following 
appropriate observations on poetry cou- 
sidered as one of the “fine arts.” 


« We confess we do love to see the 
genius of our country, like the mountain 
torrent, rushing fearlessly along; or, like 
the more furious wave on its own sea-girt 
shore, when under the lashing fury of the 
storm, breaking down all the common 
mounds which common drivellers and 
worthless translators, such as Pope and 
Dryden, would impose—and dashing for- 

, ward in its unrestrained career, disdainful 
of those little fastidious niceties, so much 
thought of by puny individuals, such as 
Gray, and Goldsmith, and Collins, and 
Campbell, and Moore—all of whom, it is 
well known, have sacrificed as much of 
their precious time in polishing and fashi- 
oning their scraps of poetry into what the 
ignorant and vulgar would call grace and 
symmetry, as is spent by others in the 
writing, printing, and publishing of com- 
positions of equal length, variety and hu- 
mour.” 


{A delicate allusion, it would seem, 
to the editor’s own productions.) 


« The labor lima, so strongly recom- 
mended by antiquity, we, as enlightened 
critics, utterly condemn ; we detest equally 
the smell of the lamp and the sight of the 
pruning-knife (except when this latter is 
to be consigned to our own masterly 
hands); it is the luxuriant imagination 
we admire, not the paltry art which would 
cramp and clip a poem into fantastic 
shapes, according to what are vulgarly 
called ‘ classic rules,’ and despoil it of all 
its luxuriance and vigour. It was under 
such circumstances as these, we have no 
doubt—(however some wicked wags may, 
from the expression, have represented the 
Scotch rhymer as an ouran outang)— 
that Sir Walter, in the opening of one of 
his silly poems exclaims— 


“* Flow free, flow unconfin'd my tale !* 


which idea, we suppose, must have been 
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suggested in the course of the writer's 
highly useful researches on demonol 
and his consequent acquaintance with the 


‘old gentleman,’ of whom we are told, 
that 
“* Over his arm he switches his tail, 

Asa gentleman carries his cane.’ 


«« There was also another position which 
we undertook to establish—that common 
sense is by no means a necessary ingte- 
dient in poetic composition. This we 
clearly proved by a parity of reasoning ; 
love and poetry, it has been long admitied, 
are peculiarly similar in all their bearings 
and tendencies—from like passions they 
spring—a like etherial nature character. 
ises them. Genuine poetry is nothing 
more than the simple language of nature 
—the pure breathings of an unsophisti« 
cated spirit; and true love could not be 
better defined than by the very same ex. 
pressions. Now, who ever heard of a 
man in love speaking anything like com. 
mon sense to the object of his affection? 
If he attempted it she would not listen to 
him, for it would not appear like love; 
and just the same with poetry—it is de- 
cidedly no more necessary in the one case 
than the other.” 


But even this uneasy egotism and 
awkward jocularity might be excused, 
if they exhibited themselves in connec: 
tion with useful information. Vanity 
and ignorance, however, generally go 
hand in hand, and we usually find that 
the more morbid the one is the more 
stolid is the other. Who could con- 
ceive, for example, anything more pro- 
found than this? “It is said of the 
immortal Milton, that he never sat 
down to compose any portion of his 
* Paradise Lost’ without having previ- 
ousiy refreshed his spirit by drinkiog 
deeply from that holy fount of inspira- 
tion, the volume of Divine truth— 
either by reading for himself or having 
various portions of it read to him by 
others.” 


That a person not aware of Milton's 
blinduess, should be on such terms of 
intimacy with the English classics, as to 
be able to recognise them on casual en- 
counter, was hardly to be expected ; 
we therefore feel no surprise on observ- 
ing “ Content,” the well known pastoral, 
beginning 


“ O’er moorlands and mountains, rude, barren, 
and bare, 
As wilder’d and wearied I roam ;"— 
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Printed in the no-longer “Catch- 
penny” miscellany, (vol. 3, p. 13,) as 
an original contribution of M. H., 
who, a few numbers further on, (p. 62,) 
repeats the imposition, with equal im- 
pudence and similar success, in “ The 
Happy Shepherd,” beginning — 


*“ Yes, Phillis, we'll trip o’er the meads, &c.”” 


By and by, (p. 91,) one H. N., ob- 
serving how cheaply M. H. had made 
his character, tries the same method 
with the “Fisherman,” so longa favourite 
subject for recitation at schools,—we all 
recollect it :— 

« She listens—"tis the wind, she cries ; 
"The moon that rose so ful! and bright, 


Is now o’ercast--she looks, she sighs— 
She fears "twill be a stormy night.” 


And nu gudgeon ever swallowed the 
fisherman's own hook with more un- 
couscious gravity than that with which 
the Penny Journal bolts the plunder 
as an original contribution, 

Pulite literature being thus out of 
the question, it only remains to enquire 
whether the journal under its new 
management exhibits any learning in 
antiquities, sufficient to account | for 
the editor's ostentatious display of his 
connection with the academy, or to 
justify the terms in which he speaks of 
two of its most distinguished members. 
Mr. Hardy’s efforts in this direction, 
though few in number, and sadly meagre 
in matter, still furnish evidence enough 
to show that his pretensions in archao- 
logy are in no way more legitimate 
than in science or the belles letters. 
Take a few specimens. 


AN IRISH PEDIGREE. 

«“ Rory Oge M:Quillan, of Dunluce 
Castle, could trace his family from their 
departure from Babylon, three thousand 
years ago, whence they came to Scotland, 
and being called Chaldeans, gave origin 
to the corruption of the word Caledonians : 
the M+Quillans afterwards removed to 


Ireland.” 


PTOLEMAIC GEOGRAPHY. 

« Rheban, (in Kildare,) was in the 
second century, one of the inland towns 
of Ireland.” 

THE ENGLISH PALE TOPSY TURVY. 

«Lea Castle (Queen’s County) was 
built about the year 1260, by the Anglo- 
Norman family De Vesey, in the usual 
style of the military architecture of the 
day, and was intended to protect the 
Pale on the north and north-west.” 


But stay, Mr. Hardy. is at least a 
topographer, and has written guide 
books. A work conducted by him, will 
surely be accurate enough to guide his 
readers through a Sunday tour in the 
eounty Wicklow. Alas! no. Read 
this, oh ye compilers of topographical 
dictionaries, and bless your stars, that 
there are others who can turn the course 
of a river as effectually as either you or 
Hercules. 


« About two miles from the princel 
residence of the ( Wing field) family, is the 
celebrated waterfall of Powerscourt. In 
this place, the river ANNa Luirrey, () 
which rises in Glensoulan, and afterwards 
reaches the Jouss Mountain, is precipi- 
tated down a steep precipice of feringin- 
ous (!) basalt (!) about a hundred and fifty 
feet in height.” (Vol. 2. p. 285.) 


Under the new management, then, 
the journal, strange as it may seem, 
appears to have recovered its circulas 
tion, or at least by dint of good mercans 
tile management, and a better system 
of publication, to have acquired a hew 
circulation out of Ireland, among those 
whose tastes lay in a coarser article, 
to such an extent, (having actually 
put down the rival penny periodical 
above alluded to,) as to make it worth 
the proprietor’s while to carry it on toa 
fourth volume, when, we learn, from Mr. 
Hardy, what we were ignorant of, when 
we noticed it in our last number—that 
it was given up, not in consequeuce of 
any falling of in its lately acquired cir- 
culation, but on account of Mr, Hardy’s 
own ill health, which, unfortunately for 
him in a business point of view, but for- 
tunately for the character of Irish litera- 
ture, rendered him unable longer to 
continue the multifarious exertions ne- 
cessury for its editing, printing, and 
publishing. 

The mode in which the tastes of the 
new constituency appear to have been 
catered for, was anything but what 
might have been expected from so jeal- 
ous a guardian of copyright as Mr. 
Hardy. He, who had himself been the 
first to raise the ery of piracy when 
three and three quarter pages of matter 
from the defunct National were appro- 
priated with complimentary ackuow- 
ledgment by the infant journal, now, not 
only manufactured number after nnm- 
ber, out of the live plunder of Carleton, 
Lover, Inglis, Mrs. Hall, the Cyclope- 
dias, Ourselves, the Annuals, the Comic 
Annual, Hood’s Annual, even—childish 
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wood-cuts and all—not only did this, 
and in many cases without acknowledg- 
ment, but actually reprinted old articles 
from the first volume as original com- 
munications and new extracts. Tara 
Hall, for example, (vol. 1, p. 836; and 
vol. 4, p. 108); and the Story of O'Sul- 
livan Beare, (vol. 1, p. 77 ; und vol. 2, 
p. 295.) 

From the commencement to the end 
of thenew management, the staple ofthe 
work is Irish legend, often of the very 
lowest kind—coarse, dull, disgrace- 
ful to the tastes of the age. 
Some series there are which we are 
bound to except from the general con- 
demnation. The stories by J. L. L. 
and E. W., correspondents of the 
old ‘catchpenny,” who continued to 
support the concern as long as it 
Jasted, are always respectable, and 
the “ Rides in the county of Cork,” 
by whom we know not, are very 
good, Sir William Betham also, the 
able and eminent herald and_his- 
torian, Mr. Getty, an intelligent 
naturalist of Ballymena, and Mr. Mac- 
Skimmin, the respectable annalist of 
Carrickfergus, were useful contributors 
during both dynasties. The majority 
of the illustrations of the volumes con- 
ducted by Mr. Hardy are of the same 
character as those in the earlier and 
better part of the work ; but there is 
a large minority of wood-cuts which are 
execrable. In one instance, the illus- 
trations of this work devoted to inter- 
esting and useful subjects, consist of a 
collection of the vignettes and tail pieces 
from childrens’ story-books---in several 
others, of copics of Hood's pictorial 
puns, such as “ eyes right!” “1 caun’t, 
sir,” “country quarters,” “that’s the co- 
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met,” &c. &c. and in a great variety of 
cases, of figures of men, of animals, and 
buildings, that without exaggeration, do 
really require the help of the letter. 
press for their identification, 

As to new information, fresh facts, or 
original views—if we except, indeed, 
Mr. Hardy's own views in criticism, 
we look for them in vain. Here, 
relating to the Battle of Clontarf, 
is one extract from the Clarendon 
MSS. highly curious and _ interest. 
ing; but so far as we have observ. 
ed, it is the solitary exception which 
proves the rule. That a work which 
went so fur to elevate the literary cha. 
racter of the country, should also have 
gone such a length to degrade it, is sad 
enough to contemplate. Still, the good 
that has been done, lives after it, and 
had it not been for Mr. Hardy’s chal- 
lenge, the evil might have remained 
“interred with its bones”—though, in- 
deed, a metaphor drawn from the grave, 
is by no meansapplicable, for we are glad 
to understand that the book as a whole, 
is still alive and selling. It ought to be 
a selling book, for all tastes may be 
gratified in it. Those who think with 
us, should buy it for the sake of the 
first half; those who deem us too nice 
in so “ cheap and nasty” a business as a 
penny journal, should buy it for the sake 
of the second. Among hands, we really 
trust it will sell, and that the atteption we 
have drawn to the great merits of a part 
will prove beneficial to the entire work, 
On the whole, we part with the Dublin 
Penny Journal in good humour, for 
surely the words of Horace are appli- 
cable here, if they ever were so. 


Turpiter atruam 
Desinit in piscem, mulier formosa superne— 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici ? 
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